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Major Bargaining Agreements Expiring 
and Workers Affected, 1962 
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This illustration is based on data presented in the article ‘Major 


Agreements Expirations and Reopenings in 1962,”’ pp. 1309-1318. 


At least 143 agreements for bargaining units of 5,000 or more work- 


ers each, affecting 1.8 million workers, are due to expire in 1962. 


The article also discusses deferred increases, cost-of-living escalation, 


and reopening provisions. 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





UNION OFFICIALS at the Miami convention of the 
AFL-CIO concerned themselves largely with prob- 
lems left over from the 1955 merger convention— 
jurisdictional disputes between industrial and 
building trades unions, raiding, and instances of 
racial discrimination. Positions taken prior to 
the convention promised only trouble at the con- 
vention, which adjourned on December 13, but 
discord gave way to harmony as President Meany, 
other officials, and a team of attorneys pounded 
“eommon sense’’ procedures into shape. 

With dissent entered only by the International 
Typographical Union, the convention adopted a 
constitutional amendment establishing an elabo- 
rate procedure for settling interunion disputes in 
which one party claims that an established col- 
lective bargaining relationship or an established 
job relationship has been or is being violated. 
Two basic steps are provided for: mediation by 
persons selected by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany from within the labor movement and, if 
this fails, arbitration by outside umpires (David 
L. Cole was later named as the first umpire). 
This arbitration, however, is not final and binding; 
an appeal may be taken to a 3-man subcommittee 
of the Executive Council, which may uphold tke 
umpire, in which case no further action is permit- 
ted, or may refer the dispute to the Executive 
Council. By majority vote, the council may set 
aside or modify the arbitrator’s decision. 

Strong penalties are provided for failure to 
comply with the final decision, but the plan makes 
it clear that the result may not be submitted to 
the courts for enforcement, as the industrial unions 
had favored. The new machinery covers raids by 
one union against another’s members, disputes be- 
tween two unions over whose members shall per- 
form certain work, and the use of scurrilous 
literature in organizing campaigns where two 
unions are seeking to organize the same group. 
It does not cover boycotts, refusals by a union to 
perform work coming from a shop it considers 
unfair, or rivalry between unions competing for 
the same group of unorganized workers. 


The procedure adopted to handle complaints of 
discrimination requred no constitutional amend- 
ment since it is to operate through the existing 
Civil Rights Committee and Department of Civil 
Rights. Several steps by which complaints are to 
be heard and decided and compliance effected are 
provided for. 

A large scale organizing campaign, another 
promise of the 1955 merger, failed to generate 
much steam. Although the customary exhorta- 
tions were used, the 6-year interval during which 
the Federation’s size declined through expulsion 
of several unions and the labor movement as a 
whole failed to keep pace with the growing labor 
force, had done little to raise hopes for a program 
to cope with union organizing rivalries, the 
changing nature of the work force, and the impact 
of automation. 

With James R. Hoffa and other Teamster of- 
ficials also meeting in the area, the AFL-CIO 
reaffirmed its 1957 expulsion action, but held the 
door of reaffiliation open to ‘‘cleansed” unions. 
This was interpreted to mean, for the Teamsters, 
the removal of Hoffa from office. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, making 
a plea for the help of the labor movement in meet- 
ing the Nation’s goals in both foreign and domestic 
affairs, told the convention, “As the new world 
grows, as the ambitions of the poor and the 
exploited rise, they look here, to you, for guidance 
and example.” 


PRESIDENT Joun F. Kennepy addressed the 
convention the day following his speech to the 
annual meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. To both the NAM and the 
AFL-CIO, President Kennedy outlined the United 
States’ position in the world economy as the 
Nation faces increased competition by the develop- 
ment of the European Common Market. Empha- 
sizing that the United States must have the means 
to persuade the Common Market to reduce its 
tariffs to permit American products to enter Com- 
mon Market countries on a competitive basis, the 
President announced that in January he would ask 
the Congress for broader and more flexible author- 
ity to negotiate tariff revisions, including the 
right to make reductions on general categories’ of 
items instead of item-by-item adjustments. In 
addition, he said he would propose legislation 
which would lessen the tax privileges of investing 
in Western Europe. He said to the AFL-CIO, 


‘ 
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“T am hopeful that . . . management and labor 
will recognize their responsibilities to permit us 
to compete . . . that your negotiations will take 
adequate calculation and account of this need for 
us to maintain a balance of trade in our favor.” 
Mr. Kennedy said he would recommend legisla- 
tion “which will provide a recognition of the 
national responsibility in the period of transition 
for those industries and people who may be 
affected.”’ 

The Joint Economic Committee and a House 
Labor subcommittee studying the effects of 
imports on employment ‘heard testimony in late 
November and early December which reflected 
growing concern over the growth of imports, the 
unfavorable balance of United States trade and 
various proposals for encouraging exports. 

Reaffirming the Machinists’ traditional free 
trade position, [AM President A. J. Hayes opened 
the union’s trade conference in late November 
with a statement that ‘Withdrawal from world 
trade and isolationism from world problems is no 
longer possible.” AFL-CIO President George 


Meany outlined to the delegates a foreign trade 
program that included provision for Federal 


assistance to workers, communities, and indus- 
tries hurt by foreign competition in an expanded 
and strengthened reciprocal trade law. 

The conference delegates recommended that in 
addition to tariff reductions and trade adjustment 
features, the foreign trade program should contain 
machinery to prevent the “flooding” of U.S. mar- 
kets with imports and the exploitation of labor 
abroad; the raising of labor standards throughout 
the world through the International Labor Organ- 
ization and the General Agreement on Trades and 
Tariffs; and legal changes to deny tax deferment 
to firms producing goods abroad and to require 
management to compete more freely. 


In LINE wiTH recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
delimiting the National Labor Relations Board’s 
area of authority in regulating union security 
arrangements, the NLRB, on November 22 re- 
versed the Keystone doctrine which held that un- 
less a union security provision contained the model 
clause set forth by the Board, it would not bar an 
election requested by a union seeking to unseat 
anincumbent. The new ruling, in a case involving 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 


ers and the United Mine Workers at Paragon 
Products Corp., states that union security clauses 
will act to bar an election unless they are clearly 
illegal on their face or have been found illegal by 
the Board. 

In a case where a local of the Retail Clerks had 
continued organizational picketing after it had 
lost a representation election, the NLRB ruled 
that (1) picketing did not become unlawful until 
the Board certified the election results, and (2) the 
l-year ban against picketing dated from the time 
the illegal picketing ceased, rather than from the 
time of the election. 

The Public Interest in National Labor Policy, a 
report issued on December 10 by an independent 
study group, financed by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, finds that no “crisis” exists 
in labor-management relations today, but the re- 
port’s authors make a number of recommendations 
in the area of national labor policy. Although 
much of the counsel proffered by the nine pro- 
fessors and arbitrators, who were headed by Clark 
Kerr, president of the University of California, 
is not new, many of the proposals will receive 
serious attention. The report stresses that the 
drift toward “excessive regulatory detail’ needs 
to be halted. It says the function of the Federal 
Government should be to set the framework and 
provide the overall rules for collective bargaining, 
while that of the States should be to exercise 
their traditionel police power to prevent violence, 
coercion, and similar illegal activities. 

Finding that evidence on union responsibility 
for inflation is inconclusive, the group nonethe- 
less emphasizes that it is becoming increasingly 
important to keep prices down, in view of the 
growing ability of other nations to produce goods 
competitively with the United States. The report 
proposes the establishment of an annual Labor- 
Management Conference on the Joint Economic 
Report, to be called by the President, as an aid in the 
exchange of ideas and analyses among leaders of 
labor, management, and Government and to focus 
more attention upon the economic impact of col- 
lective bargaining. In the field of automation 
and the effective use of manpower, the report 
suggests that increased vesting of pension rights 
and eventual consideration of an integrated 
national plan in the area of pensions would elimi- 
nate some of the present impediments to mobility. 





Membership of 


American 
Trade Unions, 1960 


HARRY P. COHANY* 





THE STABILITY IN UNION MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 
relative to the organizable labor force during the 
past decade has received considerable attention 
from both within and without the labor move- 
ment. Union spokesmen, anticipating a decline 
or lag in membership caused by changes in 
technology and in the composition of the work 
force, or by other factors, have repeatedly empha- 


sized the need to stimulate recruitment lest 


organized labor endanger its present power and 


prestige in economic and political affairs. Some 
students of the labor movement have claimed that 
unions have entered a period of “stagnation” or 
“saturation.”” They argue that, since all readily 
organizable sectors of the labor force have already 
been enrolled, future growth will, at best, be slow. 
Other students of the problem are more optimistic 
and see signs of modest but persistent growth in 
the future, particularly in those areas where labor’s 
penetration has thus far been minor. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ latest biennial 
survey of union membership, covering 1959 and 
1960, reveals that the plateau which in general has 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 The basic requirement for inclusion in the directory was affiliation with 
the AFL-CIO (except for federal labor unions and local industrial unions) 
or, for unaffiliated unions, the existence of collective bargaining agreements 
with different employers in more than one State. The requirement of col- 
lective bargaining agreements was waived for unions which organize govern- 
ment workers and, therefore, generally do not negotiate agreements. A few 
independent unions failed to reply to the Bureau’s questionnaire, and it was 
therefore impossible to determine whether they met the interstate definition. 
In addition, some unaffiliated unions, interstate in scope, may have been 
omitted because adequate information as to their existence or scope was not 
available. 

Information on the number of collective bargaining agreements and 
worker coverage will appear in the forthcoming Directory. 


existed since the early 1950’s still prevails. In 
1960, the membership of 184 national and inter- 
national unions with headquarters in the United 
States was 18.1 million, representing an increase 
of only 36,000 since 1958. Included in the 1960 
total are nearly 1.1 million members in Canada. 
In terms of union affiliation, 15.1 million members 
were in unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO and 
3 million in unaffiliated national and international 
unions. This ratio has remained unchanged since 
the explusion of the Teamsters and two small 
unions from the AFL-CIO in 1957. The propor- 
tion of union members in the total labor force is 
still about 1 out of 4 and in nonagricultural 
employment, about 1 out of 3; these ratios in 
recent years have moved slowly downward. 

The various categories of union membership 
studied—such as women members and those in 
white-collar occupations, in manufacturing and in 
nonmanufacturing—also showed very little change 
since the previous survey. The concentration of 
union membership in a few large unions, a long- 
standing characteristic of the American labor 
movement, was also unchanged. 


Scope of Study 


As part of the information. sought for the 
Bureau’s 1961 Directory of National and Inter- 
national Labor Unions in the United States, all 
AFL-CIO affiliates and all unaffiliated unions 
known to be interstate in scope ' were asked to 
report the average number of dues-paying mem- 
bers for 1959 and 1960 (including those outside the 
United States), the number of local unions cur- 
rently active, and the number of collective bargain- 
ing agreements in effect.? Other questionnaire 
items dealt with women members, white-collar 
members, and members employed in major in- 
dustry groups. AFL-CIO State bodies were 
asked to furnish an estimate of the number of 
members of AFL-CIO unions in their respective 
States. ‘ 

A number of unions failed to respond to one or 
more of the questionnaire items, and where pos- 
sible in these cases, the Bureau prepared estimates 
derived from other sources, notably union periodi- 
cals, convention proceedings, financial statements, 
and collective bargaining agreements on file in 
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the Bureau. In addition, some unions supplied 
estimates, primarily because records at their 
international headquarters cannot supply the data 
sought. For reasons of prestige, some unions may 
inflate membership figures, particularly to conceal 
a decline. 

The chief difficulty in measuring membership, 
however, lies in the different concepts of member- 
ship counts among unions. To achieve uniformity 
in reporting practices, the Bureau has consistently 
asked for the annual average number of dues-paying 
members. However, an analysis of the responses 
indicates, that this standard is not adhered to by 
allunions. In many instances, the reported totals 
include members exempt from dues payments 
(i.e., unemployed members and those on strike) 
and apparently those who are temporarily in 
arrears. In other words, some reports appear to 
account for all workers on the rolls considered to 
be in “good standing” or “bookmembers.’’ Some 
unions follow the practice of taking a membership 
census as of a given date, the results of which are 
likely to differ from an annual average which 
would reflect fluctuations during the year. 

But these measurement problems, which the 
Bureau has repeatedly pointed out in its member- 
ship studies, while significant in union-by-union 
comparisons, do not invalidate appraisals of broad 
aggregates over time, particularly since unions 
tend to be fairly consistent in their reporting 
practices from survey to survey. Consequently, 
the Bureau feels that its membership figures, 
despite their defects, represent as reasonable an 


approximation of membership strength as may be 
needed for the Government and public purposes 
for which these data are compiled.’ 


Number of National and International Unions 


In 1960, the Bureau had knowledge of 184 
national and international unions, as defined, 
with headquarters in the United States (as against 
186 in 1958). Of this total, 134 were affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO and represented more than 
80 percent of the membership claimed by all 
unions. 

Federation affiliates range from major unions 
whose activities are widely reported in the press, 
such as the United Automobile Workers and the 
United Steelworkers of America, to small organiza- 
tions less well known, whose activities touch 
few workers and employers, e.g., the International 
Association of Siderographers or the International 
Union of Journeymen Horseshoers. 

The unaffiliated group of 50 unions includes 
such long-established and well-known organiza- 
tions as the United Mine Workers [of America], the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and the 
Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen. 


3 Union reports to the Bureau, particularly since the merger of the AFL 
and the CIO, have beenimproving. The financial statements filed by unions 
with the Department of Labor under the provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 may open up another fruitful area 
for research relating to union size and trends. The Bureau hopes to explore 
the relationship between the annual per capita receipts of national and 
international unions and membership before its next membership survey 

4The forthcoming 1961 directory will list 179 unions. The difference 
between this figure and the 184 tabulated for 1960 is accounted for by mergers 
and dissolutions. 
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1 National and international unions were asked to report their average 
dues-paying membership for 1960. 170 national and international unions 
reported a total! of 17,805,583 members, and the Bureau estimated on the basis 
of other information that membership of the 14 unions which did not report 
was 231,156. 79,821 members of federal labor unions and local industrial 
unions directly affiliated with the AFL-CIO are not accounted for in these 
estimates. Also excluded are members of unaffiliated unions not interstate 
fn scope (see text footnote 5). Membership figures for areas outside the 


United States were compiled primarily from union reports to the Bureau. 
For unions which did not report Canadian membership, data were secured 
from Labor Organization in Canada, 1960 ed. (Ottawa, Canada, Department 
of Labor, Economics and Research Branch). 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 

* Fewer than 500 members. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TaBLe 2. DistrRrBUTION oF NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNIONS, BY PERCENT CHANGE IN MEMBERSHIP 
REPORTED, 1951-60 





1951 to 1960 1958 to 1960 1959 to 1960 





| 
Percent change 


Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber of | cent | ber of | cent | ber of 
unions unions unions 





17 |200. 





Total unions reporting !-_. 131 |100. 0 
20 percent oc: more gain 0 
15 to 19.9 percent gain........ 5.3 | 5 | 2 
10 to 14.9 percent gain | , ; | 45 
5 to 9.9 percent gain 6 
1 to 4.9 percent gain .1 
None, or less than 1 percent | 

gain or loss. . 
1 to 4.9 percent loss. .......... 
5 to 9.9 percent loss 
10 to 14.9 percent loss. ...._- 
15 to 19.9 percent loss 7 
20 percent or more loss......-- 26 
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1 Only membership figures as reported by the unions to the Bureau were 
used as a basis for the comparative data shown. The 1959 and 1960 member- 
ship figures were obtained from the questionnaire which was used to compile 
the current directory. The 1951 membership reports appeared in the earlier 
Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, 1958, BLS Bull. 1127, and 1958 
figures in BLS Bull. 1267. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


More than half of the independents’ membership 
was in unions expelled by the AFL-CIO and the 
former CIO, namely the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’. Union, the Laundry Workers, the 
Electrical Workers (UE), the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, the Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, and the American Com- 
munications Association. 

The number of local unions chartered by 
Federation affiliates was in excess of 62,000, 


§ Reported and estimated 1959 and 1960 membership figures for national 
and international unions were as follows: 


1959 


AFL-CIO membership reports (123 unions)... 14, 657, 321 
AFL-CIO “per capita” data (12 unions) 359, 072 
Federal labor unions and local industrial 

unions 108, 000 
—— 15, 124,393 
Unaffiliated membership reports (36 unions).. 2, 692, 458 
Unaffiliated membership estimates (14 

unions) 351, 893 
3, 044, 351 


Total 18, 168, 744 


AFL-CIO membership reports (130 unions).. 14, 884, 183 
AFL-CIO “per capita” data (4 unions) 107, 921 
Federal labor unions and local industrial 
79, 821 
— 15,071,925 
Unaffiliated membership reports (40 unions)... 2, 921, 400 
Unaffiliated membership estimated (10 
unions) _ 
3, 044, 635 


18, 116, 560 


against more than 15,000 for the independents. 
About 6,400 local unions were in areas outside the 
United States, mostly in Canada (6,200). 


Total Membership 


On the basis of reports from 170 unions and 
estimates for 14, the membership figures recorded 
for these organizations in 1960 was 18,037,000, 
including members outside the United States 
(table 1). The addition of 80,000 members in 
federal labor unions and local industrial unions 
directly affiliated with the AFL-CIO raises the 
total to 18,117,000. Of this total, 15,072,000 
were in unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO, and 
3,045,000 were in unaffiliated national and inter- 
national unions. For 1959, AFL-CIO member- 
ship amounted to 15,124,393, and unaffiliated 
unions claimed 3,044,351 members, yielding a 
total of 18,169,000. The corresponding figures 
claimed in 1958, as reported in the Bureau’s 
1959 Directory, were: total, 18,081,000; AFL-CIO, 
14,993,000; and unaffiliated, 3,088,000. 

These data reveal a high degree of stability 
for both the AFL-CIO and the independents, 
as a group. The net gain for the former was 
about 80,000 members, as against a loss of 43,000 
for the latter. This shift is attributable, in part, 
to the return of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association’s 50,000 members into the AFL-CIO. 


TABLE 3. DisTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
Unions, By NumBEerR oF Members REPORTED! AND 
AFFILIATION, 1960 





Union 
affiliation 


All unions 
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Members 





Number of members reported | 
Num-! Per- 
ber | cent | Num- 
ber 
(thou- 
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AD Gene *.....cccwinwstsen 
Under 1,000 

1,000 and under 5,000__. ‘nl 
5,000 and under 10,000. ...-.- 
10,000 and under 25,000. ... 
25,000 and under 50,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 
100,000 and under 200,000... 
200,000 and under 300,000-. . - 
300,000 and under 400,000 
400,000 and under 500,000... .| 
500,000 and under 1,000, 000-- ial 
1,000,000 and over 


|: 
r— oe 
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COPAMNAMAMDAH 
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Snwenwwoomaucnar) 











$9 995° "57 9999 














1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equa! totals. 
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TaBLe 4. NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL Unions Re- 
PORTING 100,000 on More Members, 1960 ! 





Union 3 Members Union 2 Members 





192, 000 
174, 000 


Zoomates RS cccnnikiticiies 1, 484, 433 
1, 152, 000 
1, 136, 140 


Textile Workers 
TWUA). 


898, 139 ; 170, 544 
170 +000 


Maintenance of Way.. 
Electrical(UE) (Ind.).-- 
Railroad Trainmen 
Bricklayers 

Iron Workers. - .. 
Retail, Wholesale. 
Boilermakers. 


800, 000 
771, 000 

, 000 
446, 554 
443, 000 
442,473 
377, 000 
342, 000 


333, 482 

Railway and Steamship 
Clerks 300, 000 
-| 291,000 
287, 937 
272, 000 
266, 618 
259, 917 
251, 273 
210, 000 
192, 568 


Mine, Mill (Ind.)-....... 

















1 Based on union reports to the Bureau. 
a¥to — not identified as independent (Ind.) are affiliated with the 
Membership in the United States. The figures just 
cited, which are consistent with the Bureau’s his- 
torical series, account for the membership of 
national and international unions with head- 
quarters in the United States (and directly 
affiliated AFL-CIO bodies), including members 
outside the United States. However, they exclude 
members of unaffiliated unions which confine their 
activities to a single employer or to a single 
locality. The Bureau estimates the membership 
of such organizations at or slightly above 500,000, 
although the worker coverage under collective 
bargaining agreements may be somewhat larger.® 
Using this estimate for single firm and local un- 
affiliated unions, the 1960 total membership in the 
United States (as distinct from membership in 
national and international unions with head- 
quarters in the United States) is 17,505,000. 
Membership claimed by all national and in- 
ternational unions with headquarters in 


ey RE on ew cccaecunnces 
Less: Number outside the United States_ 


18, 037, 000 
1, 112, 000 


Membership of national and interna- 
tional unions in the United States _- 
: Membership of local unions 
directly affiliated with 


16, 925, 000 


80, 000 
Estimate of membership in 
single firm and local un- 
affiliated unions 
580, 000 


17, 505, 000 


This tabulation does not account for certain 
categories of workers such as the unemployed, the 
retired, and those on strike, who, though still 
attached to unions, were exempted from dues 
requirements and hence were excluded by certain 
unions in their reports to the Bureau.’ Of the 
91 unions which indicated the exclusion of such 
workers from their membership count, only 46 
were able to furnish an estimate of the numbers in 
these categories. The total thus excluded was 
567,000, or 18 percent of the 3.1 million members 
reported by the 46 unions,’ comprising in the 
main the unemployed (254,000) and the retired 
(226,000). 


Membership Outside the United States. In 1960, 
125 of the 184 national and international unions 
claimed 1.1 million members in areas outside the 
United States, or slightly more than 6 percent of 
the membership of all unions (table 1). 

The decline of 70,000 in these areas since 1958 
is, in large part, attributable to the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii into the Union; in 1958, the 
two territories accounted for 55,000 members. 
A different picture, however, is presented by the 
loss of 32,000 members in Puerto Rico, now at 
38,000. Of the five unions representing the over- 
whelming majority of the organized workers on the 
island, three reported losses totaling 45,500 during 
the 2-year period, while two gained 4,300. 

On the other hand, a modest upward trend con- 
tinued in Canada where U.S. unions have added 
16,000 members since 1958, as compared with a 
65,000 gain for the 1956—58 period. 

The remaining 6,000 members were in the 
Panama Canal Zone and in widely scattered areas 
throughout the world. Most of the members in 
the latter category were accounted for by a sea- 
going union and two unions composed of Federal 
employees. 


Membership Trends and Changes. After a more 
than twofold increase during 1937-44, national and 
international unions made for the most part slow 
but steady gains and reached a peak of 17.5 
million members in 1956 (exclusive of Canada). 


*The Bureau’s first membership survey of single employer and single 
locality unions is currently in progress; results will be available in the spring 
of 1962. 

1 See forthcoming Directory of National and International Labor Unions in 
the United States, 1961, for details on union reporting practices. 

* The corresponding figure for 1958 was 15 percent. 
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A subsequent 500,000 member loss during the 
1957-58 recession has not been regained. As chart 
1 indicates, union membership in 1960 was at 
about the same point as in 1954. 

The relative status of the labor movement as 
measured by the relationships between member- 
ship and employment totals, has also remained 
fairly constant for the past 2 years, as it has for 
most of the post-World War II period. The 
proportion of members in the total labor force is 
still at about 1 out of 4. In nonagricultural 
establishments—where most union members are 
found and where organizing is concentrated— 
the ratio remains at about 1 out of 3 (chart 2).° 

Although these ratios have remained fairly 
constant, membership has not quite kept pace 
with the growth in the work force since 1953, as 
the following data illustrate: 


Membership (exclusive of Canada) as a percent of— 





Employees in 

nonagricultural 

Total labor force establishments 
25. 2 34 1 
25. 35. 
4. 33. 
4. 33. 
4. 6 33. ¢ 
23. 33. 
23. 32. 
23. < 32. 


on 


ws 


7 
8 
1 


Comparative stability in aggregate union mem- 
bership in recent years tends to obscure significant 
shifts in particular unions. For example, while 
total membership during the past 2 years re- 
mained virtually unchanged, one-third of the 
unions for which comparable data were available 
reported gains or losses of 10 percent or more. 
Between 1951 and 1960, 3 out of 4 unions ex- 
perienced similar fluctuations (table 2). 

Short of a union-by-union analysis, it is im- 
possible to pinpoint the reasons behind these 
fluctuations. To some extent, in the short run 
they reflect mergers of unions or, in the case of 
the AFL-CIO, the absorption of directly chartered 


* Total labor force includes employed and unemployed workers, self- 
employed, members of the Armed Forces, etc. Employment in nonagri- 
cultural establishments excludes the Armed Forces and self-employed in- 
dividuals, as well as the unemployed, agricultural workers, proprietors, 
unpaid family workers, and domestic servants. 

At best, the ratio of union membership to total employment in nonagri- 
cultural establishments is only a rough measure of the organizing accomplish - 
ments of unions. Employment totals include a substantial number of people 
who are not eligible for union membership (e.g., executives and managers). 

1% Membership in Federal labor unions and local industrial unions directly 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO dropped from 184,000 in 1955 to 80,000 in 1960. 


619484—61—_-2 


locals into national unions,” without thereby 
bringing new workers into the labor movement. 
Net gains may have occurred through the ex- 
tension of union-shop arrangements or by organ- 
izing victories. Losses over the long run, for the 
most part, are due largely to employment declines 
in particular industries and occupations; some 
may result from plant movements into less 
unionized areas. Among the unions showing 
declines during 1951-60 were those in the railroad, 
textile, shoe, shipbuilding, and meatpacking in- 
dustries. Organizations with gains included unions 
in government service, air transportation, printing, 
and a number with jurisdiction over skilled and 
service occupations in a wide variety of industries. 

Year-to-year membership changes reported by 
the six largest unions in the United States are 
illustrated in chart 3. In general, these unions 
made their greatest strides during the early and 
midpart of the past decade. Since then, shifts 
have frequently been only modestly upward or 
downward. The Teamsters, by far the largest 
union in 1960, ranked third in 1951, behind the 


Chart 1. Membership ' of National and International 
Unions, 1930-60 





Millions of Members 


20 


























| 
| 
0 Lu " =e Lt i re 1 
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1 For the years 1948-52, midpoints of membership estimates, which were 
expressed as ranges, were used. Excludes Canadian membership but in- 
cludes a relatively small number of trade union members in areas outside, the 
United States. Members of federal labor unions and local industrial unions 
are also included. 
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Steelworkers and the Automobile Workers. Be- 
tween 1951 and 1960, it gained nearly 500,000 
members—the largest absolute increase for any 
of these six unions, but most of this increase was 
achieved by 1957; since then, its net gain has 
been a modest 67,000. 

The changes in the Steelworkers and the Auto- 
mobile Workers are alike in that both suffered 
deep membership declines during the 1957-58 
recession. The Steelworkers, however, had re- 
gained its previous high mark of 1,250,000 by 


Chart 2. Membership! as a Percent of Total Labor 
Force and of Employees in Nonagricultural Estab- 


lishments, 1930-60 
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1 Excludes Canadian membership. 


1959. For the Automobile Workers, despite a 
pickup since 1958, the 1953 total of 1,418,000 is 
still its high membership point. 

The Machinists, behind the Carpenters by 
50,000 in 1951, seemed destined to reach the 1 
million mark in the late 1950’s, but a 95,000 loss 
‘in the last 2 years prevented achievement of this 
goal. Similarly, a persistent downward trend has 
characterized the Carpenters since 1956. The 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) resemble the Team- 
sters in climbing steadily during the entire period, 
rising by 270,000, or by 54 percent. As in the 


Taste 5. Estrimatep DistriBuTION or NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, BY PROPORTION OF WoMEN 
Memsers, 1960 ! 





All unions 


Number of women 
Percent of women members members 
Number | Percent | 
| Number 
| (thou- | Percent 
sands) | 
| } 


a ee 


ED 183} 100.0 | 


No women members_.__.....___-| 25.7 
Under 10 percent. 

10 and under 20 percent__- 

20 and under 30 percent_ 

30 and under 40 percent___. 

40 and under 50 percent___- 

50 and under 60 percent-_- 

60 and under 70 percent_..____. 
70 and under 80 percent __- 

80 and under 90 percent___- 

90 and under 100 percent___.__. 


~ 


Be 
. PSP KrPLeeapo: 
Oe me eT R! 





! 142 unions reported 2,749,000 women members. 42 unions did not report 
the number of women or failed to furnish membership data against which re- 
ported percentages could be applied. It was estimated that 34 of these had 
approximately 555,800 women members and 7 had none. For 1 union, appro- 
priate information was not available. In terms of affiliation, it is estimated 
that women members were distributed as follows: AFL-CIO, 88.4 percent; 
unaffiliated, 11.6 percent. Women members of AFL-CIO federal labor 
unions and local industrial unions are not included in these estimates. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 


case of the Teamsters, the IBEW had made its 
greatest gain—230,000—by 1957. 


Distribution of Membership 


Size of Unions. The importance of the six largest 
unions discussed earlier is underscored by the fact 
that these organizations and four others, each with 
400,000 or more members, account for about 45 
percent of total membership, as against 44 per- 
cent in 1958 (table 3). On the other hand, 87 
unions each with fewer than 25,000 members 
represented less than 5 percent. Table 4 lists 


TaBLe 6. Estimatep DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, BY PROPORTION OF WHITE- 
Co._iar Memeers, 1960 ! 





Number of Percent 

white-collar of all 
members white-collar 

(thousands) members 


Number 
of unions 


Percent of membership in 
white-collar work 


All unions 


No white-collar members 

Less than 10 percent 

10 and under 30 percent 

30 and under 50 percent 

50 and under 70 percent_..........-- 
70 and under 90 percent 

90 percent and over. 








1125 unions reported 1,487,000 white-collar members. 59 did not report 
the number of such members. It was estimated that 25 of these had approxi- 
mately 704,700 white-collar members and 34 unions had none. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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the membership of all 43 unions reporting 100,000 
members or more. A newcomer to the list is the 
Sheet Metal Workers, replacing the Post Office 
Clerks which dropped below this size group." 


Women Members. The 1960 estimate of 3.3 
million women members indicated a gain of about 
30,000 since 1958 (table 5). The proportion of 
women among union members (1 out of 6) and 
the proportion of union members in the Nation’s 
female labor force (1 out of 7) remained unchanged. 
For male members, the labor force ratio was 
approximately 1 out of 3. 

Men formed the majority in all but 21 unions. 
In more than half of all unions (102), women 
membership ranged from none (47 unions) to less 
than 10 percent. In the four unions in which 


1! Refers to membership of the Post Office Clerks prior to merger with two 
other unions in 1961. 


Chart 3. Membership of Six 


women comprised 80 percent or more of all mem- 
bers, their combined total amounted to 52,000. 

Although a number of union reports indicated 
changes in this category, two unions in the ap- 
parel industry (Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and Ladies’ Garment Workers) still accounted for 
about 20 percent of all women members. Among 
other unions with large numbers of women mem- 
bers were those having their principal jurisdiction 
in electrical and transportation equipment manu- 
facturing, textiles, retail trade, communications 
and various service industries. 


White-Collar Members. Special importance at- 
taches to the number of union members in white- 
collar occupations because of the changing char- 
acter of the U.S. labor force and declared union 
intentions to penetrate this sparsely organized 
area. The 2.2 million estimate for 1960, how- 
ever, based on reports for 125 unions and estimates 
fer the remaining 59, was only 8,000 greater than 
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the estimated total for 1958 (table 6). The 
predominance of the blue-collar worker in Ameri- 
can labor unions has remained unchanged, with 
white-collar workers again accounting for only 12 
percent of all members in national and interna- 
tional unions. Roughly 9 out of 10 were in 
unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

The evidence, rough as it is, points to a standstill 
in union organization among professional, tech- 
nical, sales, and office clerical workers on the 
whole.'? As the Bureau has pointed out in the 
past, the term “white collar” is not a precise one. 
Because of this and the probable lack at many 
union headquarters of separate membership rec- 
ords for different occupational groups; it can be 
assumed that the figures submitted to the Bureau 
are often only rough estimates. Offsetting these 
difficulties, however, is the fact that two-thirds 
of white-collar members were in 32 unions in 
which they represented at least 70 percent of the 
total. Because of the composition of these unions, 
classification problems are likely to be minor. 
Also, union reporting on this item was, in general, 
more consistent in 1960 than in 1958. 


An analysis of the data indicates white-collar 
gains by unions in the entertainment industries 
and by several predominantly blue-collar unions. 
Unions of government employees and those in 
retail trade scored both gains and losses, while 
declines were noted among those in communica- 
tions and the railroad industry. 

About two-thirds of all white-collar members 
were found in nonmanufacturing industries, the 
remainder being somewhat more heavily concen- 
trated in government than in manufacturing 
industries. Among the three industrial categories 


(shown in table 7), the highest ratio of white- 
collar to total membership—nearly two-fifths— 
was in government service, followed by nonmanu- 
facturing (less than 20 percent), and manufactur- 
ing (below 5 percent).** 


12 Further evidence of the lack of significant union progress in this field can 
be found in union publications and convention reports, the results of National 
Labor Relations Board elections, and the demise of the Engineers and 
Scientists of America in December 1960. 

% Since in a number of cases both the white-collar and the industrial cover- 
age had to be estimated, these figures should be considered as rough approxt- 
mations only. 


TABLE 7. DisTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, BY INDUSTRY GROUP AND AFFILIATION, 1960 





All unions 


Union affiliation 





AFL-CIO Unaffiliated 





Industry group 


Members ! 


Members ? 


Members ! 





Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent (thou- 


Number 
Percent (thou- 
sands) sands) 


Number! Number ! 


Number 





SL ee ea. ae ae 18, 037 


100.0 a 14, 992 , 3, 045 





Manufacturing 8, 591 
Food, beverages, and tobacco 1, 043 
Clothing, textiles, and leather products ‘ 1, 219 
Furniture, lumber, wood products, and paper---- & 822 
Printing and publishing 7 350 
Petroleum, chemicals, and rubber ‘ ‘ 546 
Stone, clay, and glass 249 
Metals, machinery, and equipment, except tra ans- 

portation equipment 
Transportation equipment__-___ 
Manufacturing (not classifiable). 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining and quarrying 
Contract construction 
Transportation. ..........-.- . 
Telephone and telegraph an 
Electric and gas utilities. ............. 





Finance and insurance-_.-- 

Service industries__........ 
Agriculture and fishing 
Nonmanufacturing (not classifiable) 








Government: Federal, State, and local 
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1 These columns are nonadditive; many unions have membership in more 
than one industria) classification. 

? Number of members computed by applying reported percentage figures 
to total membership, including membership outside the United States. 
Total membership, moreover, may include retired and unemployed workers. 


3 149 unions reported an estimated distribution by industry. For 35 unions, 
the Bureau estimated industrial composition. Also, see footnote 1, table 1. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TABLE 8. CLASSIFICATION OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATION 


AL Untons, BY PeRcENT OF MEMBERSHIP IN INDUSTRY 


Groups, 1960 





All unions 


Percent of membership in specified group 





Members ? 0.1-19 percent 


20-39 percent 40-59 percent 60-79 percent 





Industry group 
Num- Num- 
ber Per- | Num- ber of 
(thou- | cent | ber of | members 
sands) unions| (thou- 
sands) 
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Num- Num- 
Num- berof | Num- berof | Num- 
ber of |members| ber of | members| ber of | members 
unions| (thou- | unions} (thou- (thou- 
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Manufacturing 8, 591 
Food, beverages, and tobacco 1, 043 
Clothing, textiles, and leather prod- 

ucts... 1, 219 
Furniture, lumber, wood products, 

and paper icsiph uidinioineerediannd 822 
Printing and publishing-__--- 350 
Petroleum, chemicals, and rubbe 3 546 
Stone, clay, and glass 249 
Metals, machinery, and equipment, 

except transportation equipment. 
Transportation equipment “ 
Manufacturing (not classifiable) --. 
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1 These columns are nonadditive; many unions have membership in more 
than one industrial classification. 
3 See footnote 2, table 7. 


By Industry. The industrial distribution of 
membership revealed no significant developments 
since 1956, the year for which the Bureau first 
collected information on this item. A loss of 
250,000 members for the manufacturing division 
and a 25,000 gain for nonmanufacturing in the 
last 4 years can probably be attributed more to 
reporting difficulties than to actual membership 
trends.'* On the whole, membership in private 
employment has remained fairly evenly divided 
between manufacturing and nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries, with approximately 8.5 million in each 
group. Members in Federal, State, or municipal 
service now number about 1.1 million, reflect- 
ing an increase of 155,000 in 4 years (table 7). 

Three major industry greups—metals and 
machinery, transportation, and construction—still 
account for more than two-fifths of all union 

4 The limitations of the data pointed out earlier for other membership 
series also apply here, particularly the absence of detailed records in unions 
with membership in more than one industry. 

When attempting to relate membership figures to employment in the 
various industry divisions, the nature of the estimates should be kept in 
mind. In the first place, Canadian membership is included. Many mem- 


bership totals include retired and unemployed workers. Also, union member- 
ship totals ‘are not necessarily identical with collective bargaining coverage. 


3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


members. Other industry groupings with at 
least 1 million members were food and tobacco, 
clothing and leather, and transportation equip- 
ment in manufacturing, and services in nonmanu- 
facturing industries. Fewer than 100,000 members 
were attributed to two major industry groups: 
finance and insurance, and agriculture and fishing. 
The nonfactory character of unaffiliated unions 
was again revealed by heavy. membership con- 
centrations in transportation, mining, and, to a 
lesser extent, retail and wholesale trade. Except 
for mining, however, Federation members out- 
numbered the independents, as was true for 
manufacturing industries, where the only inde- 
pendent stronghold was in food and tobacco. 
Table 8 highlights the multi-industry dispersion 
of most U.S. unions. In transportation equip- 
ment, for example, the three unions which 
confined all—or almost all—of their activities to 
this industry, accounted for only 39,000 workers. 
The bulk of the organized workers in transporta- 
tion equipment (830,000) were in two unions 
where they represented between 60 and 79 percent 
of the totals in each organization. A similar 
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Tasie 9. AFL-CIO Mempersuarp By Stare, aS REPORTED By StaTE Boptzs, 1960 





State Membership 
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New Hampshire--.-.-... 


18, 000 
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South Carolina_- 
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1 State membership excludes Hawail. 
4 Includes replies received from New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
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pattern prevailed in retail and wholesale trade 
where only 1 union functioned primarily in this 
industry, while 16 others had considerable propor- 
tions of their members in various other industries. 
On the other hand, 19 unions having their principal 
jurisdictions in government had enrolled 9 out of 
10 of the organized public employees. 


AFL-CIO Membership by State. Repeating a 
query first introduced in 1958, the Bureau asked 
State AFL-CIO bodies to estimate the number of 
members of AFL-CIO unions in their respective 
States. Responses were received from all States 
except Hawaii which, up to this time, had not 
chartered a central body (table 9). 


So” AFL) and New Jersey State Industrial Union Council (formerly 


The 13.9 million members reported by AFL-CIO 
State bodies for 1960 come within 145,000 of the 
AFL-CIO total for the United States as reported 
by the national and international union affiliates. 
Eight States comprising the Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central Region contained more than 
half (55 percent) of AFL-CIO membership. 
Overall figures for the 19 “1ight-to-work” States— 
2.1 million—changed little in the 2-year period, 
with Texas and Indiana still accounting for about 
one-third of the AFL-CIO membership in these 
States. 


18 It was felt that most international unions would not be able to furnish 
State membership figures and hence this inquiry was directed to State 
organizations only. Since unaffiliated unions as a rule do not form statewide 
organizations, this survey was limited to AFL-CIO State bodies. 





Notice of New Base Period for Price Indexes 


The base period for all price indexes prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will be shifted from 1947-49 to 1957-59, starting with data for 


January 1962. 


This shift is in accordance with a directive from the Bureau 


of the Budget to all Federal agencies preparing general-purpose index series. 
As a convenience to users, however, the BLS will continue to publish, 
until June 1964, the U.S. All Items CPI on the 1947-49 base. 





Major Agreement 
Expirations and 
Reopening in 1962 


CoRDELIA T. WARD AND RICHARD F. GRONER* 





Epiror’s Nore.—This article and that on deferred 
wage increases and cost-of-living escalator 
clauses on pp. 1819-1823 complement each other 
in some respects. This article covers all agree- 
ments affecting 5,000 or more workers; the 
other covers situations affecting 1,000 or more 
but excludes the service trades, finance, and 
government. In addition, table 1 of this ar- 
ticle includes all deferred increase provisions 
in contracts in effect on January 1, 1962— 
those effective in 1962 or later as well as those 
already in effect, as in basic steel. The second 
article is limited to deferred increases scheduled 
for 1962. 


In 1962, major negotiations on new union con- 
tracts are scheduled to take place in the steel 
and aluminum industries, where key agreements 
expire in June and July, respectively. Also up 
for renegotiation will be major contracts covering 
nearly 400,000 workers in the construction in- 
dustry (primarily April and May), 163,000 in 
aircraft (June, July, November), and 37,000 in 
fabricated metal products (September). Bar- 
gaining on new wage agreements in the railroad 
industry was getting underway at the time this 
article was prepared. At least 143 agreements 
for major bargaining units of 5,000 or more 
workers each, affecting a total of over 1.8 million 
workers, are due to expire in 1962. Most of the 
remaining major contracts provide for either 
previously agreed upon deferred wage increases, 
often in combination with possible cost-of-living 
adjustments, or reopening on wages. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has information 
in its file of agreements, or from published reports, 
on 334 collective bargaining contracts covering 
5,000 or more workers each.' These agreements, 
which represent virtually all of the contracts of 
this size in the United States, cover nearly 6 
million workers, or about a third of all workers 
under collective bargaining. This article deals 
with 287 agreements, involving 4.5 million workers, 
known to be in effect on January 1, 1962. Forty- 
seven agreements were to expire by Decem- 
ber 31, 1961, and settlements had not been reached 
at the time this article was completed. Included 
in this group are the major wage agreements in the 
railroad industry. 

The largest proportion of major agreements— 
over two-fifths and covering half the workers— 
was negotiated for a 3-year term (table 1). 
Only 34 of the 283 agreements of fixed duration 
were to be in effect for longer periods, including 
19 for 5 years or more. Four agreements, in- 
cluding two covering bituminous coal and an- 
thracite miners, had no specific termination date. 

All but 25 of the 287 major agreements provided 
for possible wage adjustments by including 
deferred wage increases or cost-of-living escalator 
clauses, or by permitting wage reopenings either 
at a fixed date or under specified conditions. 
Frequently, and particularly in long-term agree- 
ments, more than one type of wage adjustment 
was stipulated, as the following tabulation 
indicates: 


Workers 
(thousands) 
825. 3 
1, 122.8 


Wage reopening only 
Deferred wage increase only 
Wage reopening and escalator 


Wage reopening and deferred wage 

increase 25 
Escalator clause and deferred wage 

increase 64 
Wage reopening, escalator clause, 

and deferred wage increase - - - - 9 


Three out of five workers due to receive a de- 
ferred wage increase in 1962 under these major 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 Although the Bureau does not collect railroad and airline agreements, 
information for key bargaining situations in these industries has been in- 
cluded in this study. 
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TasBLe 1. Duration,! WaGE-REOPENING, AND WAGE-ADJUSTMENT PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS CovERING 5,000 or 
More Workers, IN Errect JaANuaRyY 1, 1962 





Totals? Agreements with provisions for— 





Duration ! Wage reopening Automatic cost-of-living Deferred wage increase 
Number of Number of review 
agreements workers 
(thousands) | 
Agreements} Workers Agreements Workers Agreements Workers * 

(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 








1, 567.2 
16.3 | 





tho Wr bt 























Open ey (no fixed term) ¢ 








1 In classifying agreements by duration, a 1-month leeway was observed; reopenings, automatic cost-of-living reviews, and deferred increases scheduled 

@.£., agreements with terms of 23 or 25 months were grouped with agreements prior to termination date are counted for the entire duration of the contracts. 
of 2 years’ duration. 3 Refers to all workers covered by agreements, including instances where 

3 Sums of individual wage provision items may exceed totals, since agree- deferred increases were granted to specific groups or occupations only. 
ments frequently provide for more than one wage action. Possible wage 4 Subject to negotiation at any time. 


TaBie 2. AGREEMENTS CovertnG 5,000 on MorE WorkKERS, IN Errect JANUARY 1, 1962, ProvipING ror TERMINATION, 
Wace REOPENING, OR WAGE ADJUSTMENT IN 1962, By INDustry Group 





Agreements with provisions in 1962 for— 





Current agree- Current agree- 
men Wage reopening ments not 
available ! Automatic Deferred available 
Termination cost-of-living wage in- 
Industry Specific wage | Possible wage review crease 
reopening reopening 





Work- Work- y Work- 
Agree-| ers Agree-| ers Agree- Agree-| ers? 
ments | (thou- | ments| (thou- ants ments | (thou- | ments | (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands) 











1, 261.9 





All industries , 525. 835. 749.9 546.0 g . 209. , 614. 47 

















-_ 
Manufacturing , 483. 7 ’ 5.8] 38] 9082] 33] 933.9] 2 219.8 


Ordnance and accessories 
Food and kindred products 13. 
Tobacco manufactures 5 
Textile-mill products. - 4 ‘ ; Saleiied A g 
Apparel E ’ .8 9. nee 38. 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- | 

niture) 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_ -- 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal... 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic produc ts 
Leather and leather products--.-..........--- 
Stone, clay, and glass products 








Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical) .............-- 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and 








Transportation equipment Pe 
Instruments and related products... | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Nonmanufacturing 2, 042. 5 | , 501.8 | L 3} 300.5 |} 630.1) : | 1, 042 





Mining, crude-petroleum, and natural-gas 
St ccacodshnandecawetinndecden 2] 206. 
Transportation ‘ 2 510. 3 
Railroads and airlines 3__ Svedaiadl aes 4 33. 
Communications. -.-.-_. ---- -aareevs d 434. 
Utilities: Electric and gas - eee 5 47. 
Wholesale and retail trade santa | 82 
Hotels and restaurants_...............----- 106. 
Services - s SE Soe | 109. 
Construction - . ‘ wink i 513. 























1 Sums of individual wage provision items may exceed totals, since agree- 2 See footnote 3, table 1 
ments frequently provide for more than one wage action. Possible wage ® See text footnote 1. 
reopenings, automatic cost-of-living reviews, and deferred increases scheduled 
prior to termination date are counted for contracts terminating in 1962. 
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TaBLe 3. Expiration Dates SpeciFIeED IN 287 AGREE- 
MENTS CovERING 5,000 on More Workers ! 





Number|Number 
of of 
workers Significant contract expirations 

(thou- 
sands) | 


Year and month agree- 
ments 





287 4, 525.9 





“143 “1, 835.3 | 
January 
February 


Construction. 

Construction. 

Steel; aircraft; airlines. 

Aluminum and aircraft. 

Trucking. 

Fabricated metal products; mari- 
time. 





November.....-. 
December... . .. 





Aircraft. 
| 


1, 060. 3 | 
——|} 


a 


Rubber. 
Apparel; communications; lumber. 
Communications. 


Communications. 
Electrical products. 
Electrical products. 


Trucking; apparel. 
Meatpacking; automobiles; ma- 
chinery. 





January-June... 
July-December. 











1 Based on agreements known to be in effect on January 1, 1962. For 47 
situations, covering 1,261,900 workers, agreements effective in 1962 were not 
available. 

3 Subject to negotiation at any time. 
agreements are in the transportation equipment 
and transportation (trucking) industries (table 2). 
These two industries also accounted for more than 
four-fifths of the workers whose wages may be 
affected by changes in the BLS Consumer Price 
Index. Possible wage adjustment during the year 


may result from contract reopenings provided in 
81 agreements. Under the terms of 24 of these 
agreements, wage negotiations may take place in 
event of a stipulated change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar or other significant economic 
changes. The other 57 agreements establish a 
specific reopening date or the date at which a wage 
increase, if agreed upon, is to go into effect. In- 
cluded in this category are virtually all major 
communications agreements. 

Of the 143 agreements expiring in 1962, the 
largest number (78), affecting over three-fifths of 
the workers covered, expire in the second quarter, 
primarily in June (table 3). The Labor Manage- 
ment Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947 re- 
quires that a party to an agreement desiring to 
terminate or modify it shall serve written notice 
upon the other party 60 days before the expiration 
date. In the absence of such notice, many agree- 
ments provide for the automatic continuation of 
the agreement, frequently for yearly periods. 


Listing of Selected Agreements 


Table 4 contains a list of 134 selected bargain- 
ing situations, each covering 5,000 or more work- 
ers, many of which expire or may be reopened for 
wage negotiations between January | and Decem- 
ber 31, 1962.? 

The listing also includes a number of contracts 
which are not scheduled to terminate or to be re- 
opened but which provide for wage reviews based 
upon changes in living costs or specify deferred 
wage increases payable during 1962. The 134 
situations listed cover 3.1 million workers. 

2 Space limitations preclude the listing of all major contracts under which 
some action in 1962 is scheduled. No contracts in the construction industry 


are listed; in other industry groups, the selection of contracts is, in the main, 
designed to cover a broad range of separate industries and key situations. 
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TaBLe 4. ExprraTION, REOPENING, AND WAGE-ADJUSTMENT PROVISIONS OF 


SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


AGREEMENTS, JANUARY—DECEMBER 1962! 





Order of Listing 





Steel and’aluminum 


Machinery 
Electrical products 
Automobiles 
Aircraft 4 

. Shipbuilding 


. Controlling instruments 
Rubber 


SSPNSmAwPr 


- 


Fabricated metal products 


Ordnance’and accessories 


Manufacturing 


. Chemicals 


Petroleum 
. Stone, clay, and glass products 


. Lumber 
. Paper 


6. Printing and publishing 


. Textiles 
. Apparel 


. Leather and leathe~ products 
. Food products 





Nonmanufacturing, exclusive of construction 


21. Mining 

2. Airlines 

3. Local transit 
. Trucking and warehousing 
. Maritime 
. Telephone and telegraph 
. Electric and gas utilities 
. Wholesale and retail trade 
. Finance, insurance, and real estate 
. Personal services 
. Hotels and restaurants 











,Company or association ? 


| 
| 
| 


Union 4 


Approxi- 


mate 


number 


of em- 
ployees 


; covered 


Provisions effective January-December 1962, for— 


Contract 
term ¢ Deferred wage increase (hourly 
rate unless otherwise speci- 
fied) 


Automatic cost-of- 


Wage reopening living review § 
| 





1. Steel and Aluminum 





Aluminum Co. of America Aluminum; and 


Bethlehem Steel Co........ 


Inland Steel Co. (Ilinots 
and Indiana). 

Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp. (Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania). 

Kaiser Aluminum 
Chemical Corp. 

Republic Steel Corp..-.--- 


and 


Reynolds Metals Co 


United States Steel Corp. 


(production and mainte- | 


nance). 
United States Steel Corp. 
(salaried employees). 
Youngstown Sheet yiand 
Tube Co. 


Steelworkers. 
Steelworkers 


nhuigconbccousd 


A Dak Readme 


— we 





Semiannually 
(Feb. and Aug.) 


Aug. 1959 to 


June 1962. 


Aug. 1959 to 
July 1962. 
Jan. 1960 to 
June 1962. 
Dee. 1959 to 
July 1962.° 
Jan. 1960 to 
June 1962. 


Jan. 1960 to 
June 1962. 
Jan. 1960 to 
June 1962. 


Semiannually | 
(Feb. and Aug.). | 


Semiannually | 
(Feb. and Aug.). 





2. Fabricated Metal Products 





American Can Co......-..-.- 


Trades 
Fran- 


California Metai 
Association (San 
cisco, Calif., area). 

Continental Can Co., Inc. 


Steelworkers -._.-| 


| 
Machinists-.....-.| 


Steelworkers-.-.- - 


18, 000 | 


7,000 | 


13, 600 


Semiannually 
Sept. 1962. (Apr. and Oct.) 
Apr. 1961 to Oct. 1, 1962..._- 


Oct. 1959 to | 
} 
Mar. 1963. | | 


Apr. 1, 1962; 5-9 cents 


Oct. 1959 to Semiannually 
Sept. 1962. (Apr. and Oct.). 





3. Machinery 





Deere and Co. (Iowa and 
Illinois). 


General Motors Corp 


Harvester 
and 


International 
Co. (production 
maintenance). 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
(Ohio). 


Auto Workers....| 


International 
Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Auto Workers... 


Steelworkers. ...- 


17, 000 


25, 000 


32, 000 


10, 000 


Quarterly (Mar., | Oct. 1962; 2.5 percent. 
June, Sept., 


Dec.). 


Oct. 1961 to 
Oct. 1964.6 
= Sept. 1962; 2.5 percent (6-cent 
minimum). 
Oct. 1962; 2.5 
minimum). 


Sept. 1961 to . 
Sept. 1964.° | 
percent (6-cent 

Oct. 1961 to 
Oct. 1964.8 


Feb. 1960 to 
Aug. 1962. 





4. Electrical Products 





Flectric Auto-Lite Co 

General Electric Co. 

Raytheon Co. (Massachu- 
setts). 


Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 





Auto Workers.... 


International 
Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Brotherhood of 
Electrical 
Workers. 

International 
Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. 








Jan. 1959 to 
April 2, 1962; 4 percent; 3 per- 
Sept. 1963. cent for locals that chose the 
holiday-vacation option. 
In event the President or U.S. 
Congress declares a national 
emergency. 


Jan. 1961 to 
Aug. 1962. 


| April 16, 1962; 4-10 cents for 
hourly rates; $1.60-$3.75 per 
week for weekly salaried em- 
ployees; and $6.93-$16.25 per 
month for monthly salaried 
employees. 


Oct. 1960 to 
Oct. 1963. 














See footnotes at end of table, 
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REOPENING, AND WAGE-ADJUSTMENT Provisions oF SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


TaBLe 4. ExprraTION, J 
AGREEMENTS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1962 '—Continued 





Approxi- Provisions effective January-December 1962, for— 


Company or association ? 


Union * 


mate 
number 
of em- 
ployees 
covered 





Contract 
term ¢ 
Wage reopening 


| 
- 


Automatic cost-of- 
living review * 


Deferred wage increase (hourly 
rate unless otherwise speci- 





5. Automobiles 





American Motors 
(Kenosha and Milwau 


ee, Wis.). 

Chrysler Corp. (produc 
tion and maintenance.) 
Ford Motor Co r 


Genera] Motors Corp 


Willys Motors, Inc. (To- 
ledo, Ohio). 


. 


Corp. | 


Auto Workers... 


mee eer es 


__ 


| 


23,000 | 


60, 000 | 


| 120, 000 


310, 000 | 


5, 000 


Sept. 1961 to 
Sept. 1964. | 


Sept. 1961 to |... 
Sept. 1964.6 | 

Sept. 1961 to 
Aug. 1964.° 

Sept. 1961 to 
Aug. 1064.° | 


Jan. 1959 to 


Mar. 1962. 


| Quarterly (Mar., 


June, Sept., 





6. Aircraft 





Boeing Airplane Co 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
(Long Beach, Calif.) 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 


(Santa Monica and 
Segundo, Calif.). 


General Dynamics Corp., | 


Convair Division (Cali 
fornia and New Mexico) 
General Dynamics Corp., 


Convair Division (Fort 


Worth, Tex.) 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp 
(Marietta. Ga.). 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
California Division (Los 
Angeles County, Cailif.). 
North American Aviation, 


Inc, 

Republic Aviation Corp. 
(Farmingdale, N.Y.). 
United Aircraft Corp., 
Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft Division ( East Hart- 
ford and Manchester, 

Conn.). 


| 
| 


| Machinists . 


Auto Workers 


Machinists . 


ee 


Miiacasiinediil 


do 


do 


Auto Workers 


Machinists. 


35, 000 | 


6, 700 
14, 160 
11, 400 | 
9, 500 | 


8, 000 
12, 000 


24, 900 
8, 500 
15, 400 | 


Aug. 1960 to 
Sept. 1962. 
June 1949 to 
June 1962. 


June 1960 to 
June 1962. 


June 1960 to 
June 1962. 


July 1960 to 
July 1962. 


July 1960 to 
July 1962. 
Aug. 1960 to 
July 1962. 


June 1960 to 
June 1962. 
Apr. 1960 to 
Mar. 1962. 
Aug. 1960 to 
Nov. 1962. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


ae 


Quarterly (Feb., 
May, Aug., 


Quarterly (Mar., 


June, Sept., 
Dec.). 
; ees 


sO. us0xes 
Quarterly (Jan., 


Apr., July, 
Oct.). 


| Aug. 


Sept. 1962; 2.56 percent 





7. Shipbuilding 


1962; 2.5 percent (6-cent 
minimum). 


(6-cent 
minimum). 
Sept. 1962; 2.5 percent (6-cent 
minimum). 
Do. 





Bethiehem Steel Co., East 
Coast Shipbuilding Di- 
vision. 

General Dynamics Corp., 
Electric Boat Division 
(Groton, Conn.). 


New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. (Camden, N.J.). 
Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Co. 
(Newport News, Va.). 
Pacific Coast Shipbuliders 





Marine and Ship- 
building. 


Metal Trades 
Council of New 
London 
County. 

Boilermakers.... 


Peninsula Ship- 
builders Asso- 
ciation (Ind.). 

Metal Trades; 10 
craft unions in- 
cluding Team- 
sters (Ind.). 


7, 300 


9, 700 


12, 000 


19, 000 


June 1960 to 
May 1963. 


July 1960 to 
June 1962. 
June 1960 to 


May 1963. 


July 1959 to 
June 1962. 





1g. 1, 1962;%hourly rates— 
5 cents; piece rates—2.6 per- 
cent. 


June 24, 1962; 8 cents. 





8. Ordnance and Accessories 





Aerojet-General Corp. (Az- 
usa and Sacramento, 
Calif.). 

General Dynamics Corp., 
Convair (Astronautics) 
Division. 

Martin Co. (Middle River, 
M 


). 


Machinists... ...- 


Auto Workers.... 








May 1960 to | 
May 1962. 


June 1960 to 
June 1962. 


July 1960 to | 
July 1963. | 


July 15, 1962 


Quarterly (Mar., 
June, Sept., 
Dec.). 


Quarterly (Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct.). 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 4. ExprratIon, 


REOPENING, AND WaGE-ADJUSTMENT Provisions or SeLectep CoLLEectiveE BARGAINING 


AGREEMENTS, JANUARY—-DECEMBER 1962 '—Continued 





Company or association ? 


Union 4 


Approxi- 


Provisions effective January-December 1962, for— 





| 
Contract 
term ¢ 


Deferred wage increase (hourly 
rate unless otherwise speci 
fied) 


Automatic cost-of- 


Wage reopening living review § 





9. Controlling Instruments 





Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. (Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Minn.). 

Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry 
Gyroscope Division 
(Great Neck, N.Y., area). 





Teamsters (Ind.)_| 


International | 
Union of Elec- | 
trical Workers. | 


| 
7,700 | Feb. 1961 to | Feb. 1962_. 
Jan. 1963. | 


6,500 | June 1961 to |__- = —_— | Will be resumed June 1962; 2.5 percent 
June 1964.5 | quarterly June 


} 1962. 





10. Rubber 





Firestone Tire and Rubber 


Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co.......-- 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber |---- 


0. 
United States Rubber Co- 


16, 000 | Apr. 1961 to =e | June 11, 1962; 4-7 cents. 
Apr. 1963. | 
11, 500 — ay - to 
1963. 


20, 000 Atany time 


—— 


Ape “i061 So 


| 

} 

June "i96t t to 4 
May 1963. | 





11. Chemicals 








American Viscose Corp., 
Fibers Division. 

Dow Chemical Co. (Mid- 
land, Mich.). 


| Textile Workers 


Union. 

Mine Workers, 
District 50 
(Ind.). 


June 1959 to |..._..-- 
June 1962. 

Mar. 1959 to |_-- 
Mar. 1962. 


7, 500 | 


Quarterly (Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct.).| 





12. Petroleum 





Sinelair Oil Corp 





Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic. 


July 1961 to 
| July 1962. 





13. Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 





Corning Glass Works (Cor- 
ning, Big Flats, and 
Horseheads, N.Y.). 

Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Institute. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
glass container plants 
and warehouses. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Glass Division. 

Jnited States Potters As- 
sociation. 








Flint Glass..._.-- 


Glass Bottle_....- 


Glass and 


Ceramic. 
a 





Dec. 1960 to 
Jan. 1962. 


| — i 
b. 


Fe 
| Dec. i960 3 
Nov. 1962. 





14. Lumber 








Timber Operators’ C ouncil | | Carpenters. 


(Oregon and Washing- 
ton). 

Timber Operators’ Council 
(Cregon and Washing- 
ton). 


Woodworkers_.. 


June 1961 to | June 1, 1962__- 


May 1963.° 


| 
15, 000 | 





13,000 | June 1961 to 
| May 1963.¢ 


| June 1, 1962 








International Paper Co., 
Southern Kraft Division. 


| 
| Papermakers and | 
Paperworkers; | 


| 


Pacific Coast Association of | 


Pulp and Paper Manu- 
facturers. 


Pulp; and 


Brotherhood of | 


Electrical 
Workers, 

Papermakers 
and Paper- 
workers; and 
Pulp. 


June 1961 to 
May 1962. 


| 
12, 000 | 


| 
} 
20,000 | June 1960 to 


May 1962. 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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TaBLe 4. ExprratTion, REOPENING, AND WaGE-ADJUSTMENT Provisions OF SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


AGREEMENTS, JANUARY—DECEMBER 1962 '—Continued 





Company or association ? 


Approxi- Provisions effective January-December 1962, for— 
mate 


Union 4 number Contract | 
of em- term ¢ | Automatic cost-of- | Deferred wage increase (hourly 





ployees Wage reopening living review * rate unless otherwise speci- 
covered fled) 





16. Printing and Publishing 





Metropolitan Lithographers 
Association, Inc., and 
independent shops (New 
York district), 

New York Employing 
Printers Association, 
Inc., Printers League 
Section (New York, | 
N.Y.). 





Lithographers ; May 1960 to | 
(Ind.). Apr. 1962. 





Printing Press- | 5,000 | Dec. 1959 to 
men, Mar. 196 


| 








17. Textiles 





Berkshire Hathaway, Inc. 
(Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island). 

Dan River Mills, Inc., 
(Danville, Va.). 


Textile Workers | 5,300 | Apr. 1959 to 
Union. Apr. 1962. 


United Textile 9,000 | June 1961 to At any time...._........- 
Workers, May 1962. 





¥ 





Associated Corset and 
Brassiere Manufacturers, 
Inc. (New York, N.Y.). 

Clothing Manufacturers 
Association of the U.S.A. 


Cluett Peabody & Co 


Eastern Women’s Head- 
wear Association, Inc. 
(New York, N.Y., Area). 

Industrial Council of Cloak, | 
Suit and Skirt Manv- | 
facturers, Inc.; Merchants’ 
Ladies’ Garment Associ- 
ation, Inc.; and American 
Cloak and Suit Manu- 
facturers Association, 
Inc. 

Popular Priced Dress 
Manufacturers Group, 
Inc.; United Popular 
Dress Manufacturers | 
Association, Inc.; United 
Better Dress Manu- 
facturers Association, 
Inc.; National Dress 
Manufacturers Associa- | 
tion, Inc.; and Affiliated | 
Dress Manufacturers, | 





Ladies’ Garment. 6, 500 | Jan. 1960 to 
Dec. 1962.4 


Clothing - 125,000 | June 1960 to | Notice on or before Feb. 1, | 
| May 1963. 1962, modifications to be- | 
| come effective June 1, 1962. 
eliwecastsend 6,100 | June 1961 to aS 8 eee 2 
| May 1964. 
Hatters. ........ 11,000 | Jan. 1961 to 
| Dee. 1962. 


Ladies’ Garment.| 32,400 | June 1959 to 
May 1962. 





in the cost-of-living since 
Feb, 15, 1961. 


Jan. 19%. 








| 
| 
| 
Mar. 1961 to | In event of increas: or decrease 








19. Leather and Leather Products 





Brown Shoe Co...- 
International Shoe Co... 


Ladies Handbag and Leath- 
er Novelty Companies | 
(New York, N.Y.). | 


Massachusetts Shoe Manu- | 
facturers (Massachu- 


Industrial 
Council of the National 
Authority for the Ladies’ 
Handbag Industry (New 
York, N.Y.). 


United Shoe Nov. 1960 to |... iiaens | a .-| Jan. 1, 1962; 3 cents. 
Workers. . 1962. * 
. Oct. 1960 to i _ insane acccccecceces--e-] JON. 1, 1983; amount not 
Sept. 4 specified. 
Leather Goods July 1959 to By union, in event of inflation 
July 1962. or further rise in the cost of 
living, but only at the end of 
@ season or at the end of a 6- 
month period. 
United Shoe Jan. 1961 to 
Workers. | Dec. 1962. 


Leather Goods-- " June 1959 to | By union, in event of inflation 

| May 1962. or further rise in the cost of 
living but only at the end of 
a season or at the end of a 6- 
month period. 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 4. ExprraTion, REOPENING, AND WaGE-ADJUSTMENT Provisions OF SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS, JANUARY-DECEMBER 1962 !—Continued 





Company or association ? 


Union ! 


Approxi- 


mate 
number 
of em- 
ployees 
covered 


Contract 
term ¢ 


Provisions effective January-December 1962, for— 





Deferred wage increase (hourly 
rate unless otherwise speci- 
fied) 


Automatic cost-of- 


Wage reopening living review * 





20. 


Food Products 





Brewers Board of Trade, 
Inc. (New York, N.Y.). 
Brewery Proprietors of 

Milwaukee, 


California Brewers Associa- 
tion and California Beer 
Wholesalers Association, 
Inc. (California). 

California Processors and 
Growers, Inc. (Cali- 
fornia). 

Dairy Industry Industria) 
Relations Association 
(California). 


Pineapple 


companies 
(Hawaii). 


Sugar Plantation Com- 
panies’ Negotiating 
Connnstttcs (Hawaii). 

Armour and Co.____. 


Swift and Co_.._.....__._. 





Wilson and Co., Inc__... 


Teamsters (Ind.)- 


Brewery.......-- 


Teamsters (Ind.). 


Longshoremen 
and Warehouse- 
men (Ind.), 
— ‘ewe 





Packinghouse. 
..-d0 


.-d0_... 


June 1960 to 
May 1962. 
June 1961 to 
May 1963. 


Apr. 1960 to 
Mar. 1962. 


Mar. 1960 to 
Feb. 1962. 
Mar. 1961 to 
Mar. 1962. 
Aug. 1960 to 
Jan. 1962. 


Feb. 1961 to 
| Jan. 1963.° 





| Sept. 1961 to | 


Aug. 1964. 





| June 1, 1962; 10 cents (except 5 
| cents at the Independent 
| Milwaukee Brewery unless 
| sales increase 10 percent). 


In event of abnormal changes 
in living costs or economic | 
conditions in the dairy 


industry. 


| Feb. 1, and Aug.‘1, 1962; 4 cents 
(additional 2 cents effective 
Feb. 1, 1962, for upgrading of 
tradesmen and equipment 
} operators). 
Semiannua! Sept. 3, 1962; 6 cents. 
(Jan, an Jury). 
.do.. sass 


Sept. 1, 1962;%6 cents. 





21. Mining 





Anthracite operators 
(Pennsylvania). 
Bituminous coal operators 


Mine Workers 
(Ind.) 


20, 000 Jan. 1960 to 
open end. 
186, 000 | Dec. 1959 to 
open end. 








American Airlines Inc., 
mechanics and other 
ground service personnel. 

Eastern Airlines, 26 cities 
in eastern United States. 

Pan American World Air- 
ways, mechanics and 
other ground service per- 


sonnel, 

United Airlines, mechanics 
and other ground service 
personnel. 


Transport 
W orfters. 


Machinists... .... 
Transport 
Workers. 


Machinists. 





Oct. 1960 to 


Oct. 1960 to 


Dee. 1960 to 


Dec. 1960 to 
June 1962.° 





Mar. 1962.° | 


Dec. 1962. | 
June 1962.° | 





23. 


Local Transit 





Chicago Transit Authority 
(Chicago, Il.). 


Public Service C ordinated 
Transport yew 
Jersey). 


Street.......-. | 


Street... 


12, 100 | Dec. 1959 to 
Nov. 1962. 
5,200 | Feb. 1960 to 
| Jan. 1962. 


| Quarterly (Mar., 
| June, Sept., 





24. Trucking and Warehousing 





Automobile Carrier Truck- 
away and Automobile 
Carrier Driveway Agree- 
ments. 

Central Pennsylvania 





Motor Carrier Employ- 
ers Conference (Pennsyl- 
vania). | 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Mar. 1961 to 
Feb. 1964. 


15, 000 


6, 500 | Aug. 1958 to 


Aug. 1962 





Jan. 1 and Oct. 1, 1962: 9 cents 
hourly increases; also mileage 
rate increase. 


Annually 


In event of war. declaration of 
(Mar. 1). 


emergency, or imposition of 
economic controls. 
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TaBLe 4. ExprraTioN, REOPENING, AND WAaGE-ADJUSTMENT Provisions oF SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS, JANUARY—DECEMBER 1962 '—Continued 





Company or association ? 


Union § 


Approxi- 
mate 
number 
of em- 
ployees 
covered 


Contract 
term ¢ 


Provisions effective January-December 1962, for— 





. Automatic cost-of- 
Wage reopening living review § 


Deferred wage increase (hour! 
rate unless otherwise spel 
fied) 





24. Trucking and Wareh 











Central States Area— Local 
Cartage Agreement. 


Central States Area—Over- 
the-Road Motor Freight 
Agreement. 

Empire State Highway 
1 agg =o Associa- 
tion, 

v.Y.) 


ne. (New York, 


Motor Transport Labor 
Relations, Inc. (Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Area). 

New York-New Jersey 


Teamsters (Ind.) 





Area General Trucking 


Agreement. 


Western States Area, 
Master Freight Agree- 
ment. 





100, 000 


55, 000 


10, 000 


25, 000 


50, 000 


Feb. 1961 to 
Jan. 1 


Feb. 1961 to 
Jan. 1964. 


Sept. 1960 to 
Aug. 1962. 
Jan. 1960 to 
Dec. 1962. 


Sept. 1960 to 
Aug. 1962. 





July 1961 to 
| June 1964. 


In event of war, declaration of | Annually 
emergency, or imposition of (Feb. 1). 
civilian controls. 


In event of declaration of war 
by U.S. Congress, declara- 
tion of national emergency, 
or imposition of civilian eco- 
nomic controls. 

In event of war, declaration of | Annually 
emergency, or imposition of (July 1). 
economic controls. 











Feb. 1, 1962: 8 cents; 2 cents 
adjustment in some areas to 
bring rate near the level 
of Indiana local cartage wage 
rates; adjustment of checkers’ 
wage to within 10 cents of 
drivers’; adjustment of dock- 
men’s wage to within 10 cents 
of checkers’. 

Feb. 1, 1962; 8 cents; also in- 
crease in mileage rate. 


Jan. 1, 1962; 10 cents. 


Inequity adjustments effective 
Mar. 1 and June 1, 1962. 


July 1, 1962: various mileage 
and hourly rate increase. 
few locals receive an addi- 
tional increase on Jan. 1 or 
Nov. 1, 1962. 





25. Maritime 





Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
Companies and Agents 
dry cargo and passenger 
vessels unlicensed per- 
sonnel. 

Atlantic and Gulf District 
Freightship Agreement— 
unlicensed personnel. 

New York Shipping Asso- 
ciation (Port of Greater 
New York and vicinity). 

Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion. 


Maritime 


Seafarers 


Longshoremen’s 
Association. 


Longshoremen 
and Warehouse- 
men (Ind.). 





25, 000 


15, 000 


20, 000 


16, 000 


June 1961 to 
June 1965.6 


June 1961 to 
June 1962.° 


Oct. 1959 to 
Sept. 1962. 


Oct. 1960 to 
June 1966.* 


Annually in June......-- 


| June 1962; 2.25 percent. 





26. Telephone and Telegraph 





American Telephone and 


Telegraph Co., Long 
Lines Department. 

General Telephone Co. of 
California (southern 
California). 


Michigan Bell Telephone | 


..do 


..do 


Co., Plant and Traflic 


Departments. 
New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co., Traffic Department 


New York Telephone Co., | 


Downstate and Upstate 


do 


do 


Plant Departments, | 


New York Telephone Co., 
Traffic Department 
(downstate area). 

New York Telephone Co., 
Traffic Department 
(upstate area.). 

Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., Plant De- 
yartment (southern Cali- 
lornia). 

Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. (northern 
California) and Bell 
Telephone Co. of Nevada, 
Plant and Traffic De- 
partments. 


| Telephone 
Traffic Union 
(Ind.). 


Communications. 





See footnotes at end of table. 


Communications 





22, 300 


8, 000 


15, 300 


7, 900 
24, 000 


15, 000 
6, 900 
19, 000 


10, 800 


17, 000 


Nov. 1960 to 
Nov. 1963. 


June 1961 to 
June 1962. 


June 1960 to 
June 1963. 


May 1960 to 
May 1963. 
May 1961 to 
Feb. 1964. 


Apr. 1961 to 
Mar. 1964. 


Nov. 1960 to 
Oct. 1963. 


May 1960 to 
Apr. 1963. 
July 1960 to 
July 1963. 


June 1960 to 
June 1963. 





Set» Tincedoces . 


June 1962... 


May 1962__-. 
Feb. 1962... .. 


Mar. 1962... 
Oct. 1962__..- 
May 1962_. 


July 1962. 


June 1962_. 
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REOPENING, 
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AND WaGE-ADJUSTMENT Provisions OF SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 





Company or association ? 


Approxi- 
mate 
number 
of em- 
ployees 
covered 


Provisions effective January-Decem er 1962, for— 





Wage reopening 


Automatic cost-of- 
living review § 


Deferred wage increase (hourly 
rate unless otherwise speci- 


fled) 








26. Teleph 





Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 
Southwestern Bell Tele- 
hone Co., Plant and 
raffic Departments. 
vanes Union Telegraph 
0. 





Communications. 


——y 3 





Sept. 1960 to 
Aug. 1963. 
July 1960 to 
June 1963. 


June 1960 to 
May 1962. 














27. Electric and Gas Utilities 





Commonwealth Edison 
Co. and Subsidiary Pub- 
lic Service Co. (Illinois), 

Niagara Mohawk Power 
Co. (New York). 

Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. (California). 


Brotherhood of 
cal 


Apr. 1961 to 
Apr. 1962.° 


June 1961 to 
May 1962. 
July 1960 to 
June 1962. 











28. Wholesale and Retail Trade 





First National Stores, Inc. 
(New England area). 

Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Co., Inc. (New York 
and New Jersey). 

Philadelphia Food Em- 
ployers Labor Council. 


Meat Cutters... 


Feb. 1960 to 
Feb. 1962. 
May 1960 to 
May 1962. 


Aug. 1959 to 
June 1962. 





. Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 





John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

Realty Advisory Board on 
Labor Relations, Inc., 
Commercial Buildings 
(New York, N.Y.). 





Insurance 
Workers, 
Building Service - 





July 1960 to 
June 1962. 
Jan. 1960 to 
Dec. 1692. 














Jan. 1, 1962; 5 cents. 





30. Personal Services 





Chicago Laundry Owners 
Association (Chicago, 
Iil., Metropolitan area). 


Family and Wholesale As- 
sociation (New York and 
New Jersey). 


Laundry, Clean- 
ing And Dye 
House Workers 
(ind.). 

Clothing 


Nov. 1957 to 
Aug. 1962. 


Jan. 1958 to 
Nov. 1962. 





31. Hotels and Restaurants 





East Bay Restaurant As- 
sociation, Inc., and 
United Tavern Owners 
Association, Inc. (Ala- 
meda County, Calif.). 

Golden Gate Restaurant 
Association and inde- 
pendent companies (San 
Francisco, Calif.). 

Hotel Association of New 
York City, Ine. 


Restaurant-Hotel Em- 





ployers Council of South- 


ern California, Inc. 


| 


New York Hotel 
Trades Coun- 


cil. 
EEG: 


' 
| 





July 1959 to 
July 1964. 


Sept. 1959 to 
Aug. 1964. 


June 1959 to 
May 1963. 


Mar. 1959 to 
Mar. 1962. 








July 6, 1962 





1 Contracts on file with the Bureau of Lab«r Statistics, October 20, 1961, 
except where footnote indicates that informai‘sn is from newspaper source. 

2 Interstate unless otherwise specified. 

3 Unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO except where noted as independent. 

4 Refers to the date the contract is to go into effect, not the date of signing. 
Where a contract has been amended or modified and the original termination 
date extended, the effective date of the changes becomes the new effective 
date of the agreement. 

For purposes of this listing, the expiration is the formal termination date 
established by the agreement. In general, it is the earliest date on which 


termination of the contract could be effective, except for special provisions 
for termination as in the case of disagreement arising out of a wage reopening. 
Many agreements provide for automatic renewal at the expiration date unless 
notice of termination is given. The Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act, 1947, requires that a party to an agreement desiring to ter- 
minate or modify it shall serve written notice upon the other party 60 days 
prior to the expiration date, 

+ Date shown indicates the month in which adjustment is to be made, not 
the month of the Consumer Price Index on which adjustment is based. 

¢ Information is from newspaper account of settlement. 





Deferred Wage 
Increases and 
Escalator Clauses 


Ricwarp G. SEEFER* 





Deferred Increases 


Deferred wage increases are scheduled to go 
into effect during 1962 for about 2.4 million 
workers covered by major collective bargaining 
contracts in manufacturing and selected nonmanu- 
facturing industries. The increases for most of 
these workers were specified in contracts nego- 
tiated in 1961, although some were agreed to 
earlier. The number of workers scheduled to 
receive deferred wage increases during the coming 
year is smaller than in any of the past 5 years, 
the period for which similar summaries have been 
prepared. The corresponding estimates for these 
years were about 2.6 million workers in 1960, 
2.9 million in both 1961 and 1959, 4 million in 
1958, and 5 million in 1957. The reduction in 
1962 below previous years does not indicate a 
decline in the popularity of deferred increases, but 
rather reflects the timing of negotiations on major 
contracts and some reduction in the employment 
of production workers in manufacturing industries 
that usually negotiate long-term agreements. In 
addition, the length of long-term contracts varies 
among industries; 2 and 3 years are predominant, 
but a few run for as long as 4 or 5 years. More- 
over, the duration of contracts negotiated in 
any industry may change from time to time. 
Thus, some industries have shifted between 2- and 
3-year agreements or even between long-term and 
single-year settlements. In the automobile in- 
dustry, the General Motors contract negotiated 
in 1948 with the United Automobile Workers was 
for 2 years; the GM negotiations in 1950 resulted 
in a 5-year contract, which was amended in 1953. 
Subsequent agreements in this industry (in 1955, 


1958, and 1961) have each been for 3 years, 
providing deferred increases in 1956, 1957, 1959, 
1960, 1962, and 1963. In basic steel, the first 
contracts providing deferred increases were con- 
cluded in 1956 and were for 3 years; negotiations 
that began in the industry in 1959 were not con- 
cluded until early 1960 and specified deferred 
increases in 1961, with most contracts due for 
renegotiation in 1962. Over the entire 6 years 
from 1957 through 1962, 1957—which was the peak 
year in terms of number of workers affected by 
deferred increases—was the only year in which 
deferred increases were effective in both basic 
steel and the automobile industry. 


All Industries Studied, Except Construction. Of 
the 2.4 million workers covered by this summary, 
about 400,000 are in the construction trades and 
about 2.0 million are employed under major col- 
lective bargaining contracts in manufacturing and 
other nonmanufacturing industries studied. More 
than 2 out of 5 workers in the industries other 
than construction who are scheduled to receive 
deferred increases in 1962 will be affected by raises 
averaging 6 but less than 7 cents an hour (table 
1). Only about 1 out of 10 will get increases of 
less than 6 cents, while nearly half (47 percent) 
are scheduled for wage-rate advances averaging 
7 cents an hour or more. 

In manufacturing, almost 3 out of 5 workers 
(56 percent) affected by deferred increases are 
to receive advances in 1962 averaging 6 but less 
than 7 cents an hour. These workers are con- 
centrated in the food (52,000), rubber (68,000), 
and metalworking (628,000) industries. Most of 
the metalworking employees are engaged in the 
manufacture of automobiles and automotive parts 
or of farm equipment, where increases of 2.5 per- 
cent (in most instances with a minimum of 6 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

‘See Editor’s Note on “Major Agreement Expirations and Reopenings 
in 1962,’’ p. 1309. 

Only changes in wage rates are discussed in this summary; changes in 
supplementary benefits are excluded. Normally most benefit changes 
become effective at the time of settlement or within the first few months 
thereafter. 

This summary is limited to contracts affecting 1,000 or more workers in all 
industries except the service trades, finance, and government. The informa- 
tion—based in part on secondary sources—relates to settlements summarized 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly report on Current Wage Devel- 
opments. 

Because data are less complete for construction than for the other industries 
covered, estimates for this industry are included in the totals in this portion 
of the text but are not incorporated in any table except table 3. 
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TasLE 1. DererrEp Wace Increases ! ScnepuLED To Go Into Errecr IN 1962 1n Srrvatrons Arrectine 1,000 or 
More WorKERS IN MANUFACTURING AND SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES ? 





Approximate number of workers affected (in thousands) 





Average deferred wage increase 
(cents per hour) ! All in- 
dustries 


studied ? 


D' 
lishing 


Total | Ware- 
Leather} Stone, non- hous- 
icals and clay, manu- ing, Trans- | Public 
and |Rubber| leather; and factur- | whole- | porta- | util- 

d prod- | glass ing sale tion ities 
ucts prod- stud- and 
ucts ied § retail 
trade 


Chem- 





~ 
| © 
_ 
= 


\| 
| 
| 








0 SESS ee 
5 but less than 6 cents__...._...... 
6 but less than 7 cents 

7 but less than 8 cents 

8 but less than 9 cents 

9 but less than 10 cents 

10 but less than 11 cents.__.._..._. 
11 but less than 12 cents 

12 but less than 13 cents 

13 but less than 14 cents 

14 cents and over aaotenlell 
Not specified or not computed ¢___. 




















bo 


bo -3 60 “a to~ses Room i! = 
u 
iT 














me 











1 Wage changes are presented in terms of the average change for all workers 
covered by a collective bargaining settlement. 

2 Excludes certain industries, notably construction, the service trades, 
finance, and government. 

3 Includes a few settlements in the following industry groups for which 
separate data are not shown: Paper and allied products (16,000), lumber and 
furniture (14,000), textiles (10,000), miscellaneous manufacturing (8,000), 
apparel (7,000), tobacco (2,000), and petroleum (1,000). 


cents) will average between 6 and 7 cents.? A 
majority of the workers in meatpacking will receive 
6 cents an hour; in rubber, the increases will be 7 
cents at tire plants and 4 cents in plants manu- 
facturing other goods, with the two increases in 
most situations averaging 6 but less than 7 cents. 
Deferred increases in the rubber industry are 
unusual; typically, wages are negotiated each 
summer. 

Expressed in terms of cents per hour, the 1962 
deferred wage increases for the approximately 
561,000 workers in the nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries studied tend to be distinctly higher than 
those for manufacturing. Thus, slightly more than 
4 out of 5 nonmanufacturing workers are sched- 
uled to receive increases averaging at least 8 
cents an hour, compared with about 1 out of 6 in 
manufacturing. Nearly half the nonmanufactur- 
ing workers (46 percent) will get advances averag- 
ing 8 but less than 10 cents; most of these are 
transportation workers, including about 200,000 
engaged in local and long-distance trucking. 
Raises averaging at least 10 cents an hour account 
for about 36 percent of the nonmanufacturing 
workers, including 47,000 in trade and more than 
100,000 other trucking employees. 

Slightly more than half the workers due de- 
ferred increases will receive increases in the first 
6 months of 1962. As table 2 indicates, 244,000 


4 Primarily employees of manufacturers of automobiles and related parts 
and farm and electrical equipment. 
5 Includes 2,000 workers in metal mining for which separate data are not 


own. 
6 Insufficient information to compute amount of increases. 
Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual] items may not equal totals. 


workers, including about 163,000 in electrical 
equipment and 20,000 in trucking, will receive 
increases in April. About 230,000 (mostly in 
trucking) are affected by raises to be effective in 
February and a similar number in June in indus- 
tries such as maritime (42,000 workers), rubber 
(90,000), and metalworking (40,000). More than 
20,000 workers each in food products, in the 
cement industry, and in metalworking will receive 
their increases in May. 

In the second half of the year, deferred increases 
in September predominate, affecting about 542,000 
automobile workers and about 77,000 meatpack- 
ing employees. More than 20,000 employees of 
major shipbuilding firms are due to receive de- 
ferred increases in August, and it is estimated that 
at least 60,000 workers in the farm equipment 
industry will get increases in October. Most of 
the workers in the trucking industry who are due 
for increases in the first half of the year will also 
receive raises in the second half (in July, August, 
October, and November). Only about 35,000 
workers are shown as receiving deferred increases 
in November and December because negotiations 


2 Included in this category are employees of several companies (e.g., Ameri- 
can Motors Corp., Chrysler Corp., and International Harvester Co.) whose 
contracts provide that at least a portion of the deferred increases may be 
diverted, oz the deferred increase delayed, upon mutual agreement, to help 
finance inuprovements in nonwage items such as supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits or health and welfare provisions. 
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Tague 2. DererreD Wace Increases Dus rn 1962 IN 
\ AJOR SITUATIONS IN MANUFACTURING AND SELECTED 
MONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, BY EFFECTIVE MonTH 





y | 
af Approximate | 
Month number of 

workers 
affected 


Principal industries affected 


Footwear, trade, and trucking. 
Trucking. 
None. 
Electrical equipment and trucking. 
Food products, cement, and various 
metalworking. 
Rubber, various metalworking, and 
maritime. 
77,000 | Various metalworking and trucking. 
56,000 | Shipbuilding and trucking. 
68,000 | Meatpacking and automobiles and re- 
lated parts. 
71,000 | Farm equipment and trucking. 
,000 | Trucking. 
December....... 7,000 | None. 
Month not known. 20, 000 | 








1 The total is smaller than the sum of the individual items since 90,000 
employees will receive two deferred increases in 1962. 
in a number of industries (including some in the 
farm equipment and automotive parts industries) 
where raises may go into effect in these months 
had not been concluded at press time and because 
collective bargaining is relatively slack in these 
two months. 

The distribution of the deferred wage increases 
due in any year is greatly affected by the industries 
in which increases are concentrated; hence, com- 
parisons with other years have limited, if any, 
significance. Even comparisons for the same 
industries show no consistent pattern of change 
between past deferred increases end those due in 
1962. The 1961 contracts in the automobile and 
related industries continued the 2% percent (with 
& minimum in most instances of 6 cents an hour) 
improvement factor increases—the same as those 
in the 1955 and 1958 contracts. The 1961 con- 
tracts differed, however, in two respects: The de- 
ferred increases scheduled for 1962 and 1963 are 
to go into effect at 12-month intervals (whereas 
the 1958 contracts had established 13-month in- 
tervals), and as noted previously, some of the 
auto and farm equipment settlements (notably 
American Motors, Chrysler Corp., and Interna- 
tional Harvester Co.) provided that these increases 
may be either reduced or their effective dates 
changed to help finance improvements in fringe 
benefits. The 1962 deferred increases in meat- 
packing tend to be slightly lower than previous 

* Moreover, the UAW contracts with the Big Three automobile producers 
diverted part of the 1961 improvement-factor increase to help finance 


improvements in nonwage benefits, amounting to 2 cents an hour at General 
Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Co. and 3 cents an hour at Chrysler Corp. 


increases—about 6 cents, compared with about 
6.5 cents in 1960 and 7.5 cents in both 1958 and 
1957. Trucking contracts covering central States 
operations provide deferred increases in 1962 
averaging at least 8 cents an hour for most work- 
ers—about a penny higher than the deferred raises 
effective in both 1960 and 1959 but approximately 
the same as in 1957. 


Construction. About 394,000 workers employed 
under major construction agreements for which 
information was available are scheduled to receive 
deferred wage increases in 1962. Approximately 
85 percent of these workers will receive adjust- 
ments in the first 6 months of the year (the usual 
period for wage adjustments in this industry). 
About 169,000 workers will receive increases in 
the July to December period, including about 
109,000 who were also to receive wage increases 
in the first half of the year. ‘Taking the year 
as a whole, the most common increases, each 
affecting almost one-fifth of the construction 
workers, will average 9 but less than 11 cents or 25 
cents an hour or more. The latter increases are 
largely concentrated at 30 cents, with 50,000 
workers due to receive a 10-cent-an-hour raise in 
January and an additional 20 cents in July. 
Fewer than 10 percent of the construction workers 
affected are scheduled to receive raises that will 
average less than 9 cents an hour, compared with 
more than 75 percent of the workers in manufac- 
turing and the nonmanufacturing industries sum- 
marized earlier. 


Tasie 3. DEFERRED INCREASES IN UNION ScaLues DUE IN 
1962 1n Masor SirvuaTions IN CONSTRUCTION 





Approximate number of workers 
affected 





Hourly increase effective during 
period 


January 1 | July 1 to 
to June 30 | December 
31 








5 but less than 7 cents. .............-- 
7 but less than 9 cents wot 
9 but less than 11 cents... 

11 but less than 13 cents... 

13 but less than 15 cents... 

15 but less than 17 cents. .. 

17 but less than 19 cents. .. 

19 but less than 21 cents... 

21 but less than 23 cents... 

23 but less than 25 cents. .. 

25 cents and over 

Not specified or not computed *...... 














1 The total is smaller than the sum of the figures for the two 6-month periods 
since 109,000 employees will receive a deferred increase in each of the periods. 

3 Insufficient information to compute amount of increase. 

Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 
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TaBLeE 4. Cost-or-Livinc EscaLaATorR PROVISIONS IN 
Masor CONTRACTS IN MANUFACTURING AND SELECTED 
NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES PROVIDING DEFERRED 
Wace INCREASES IN 1962! 





Approximate Percent of 
number of workers cov- 
workers due to| ered by cost- 
receive de- of-living esca- 
ferred wage lator clauses 





All situations with deferred increases. .-... 1, 970, 000 





AVERAGE DEFERRED WAGE INCREASES? 


88x 
338 


6 but less than 7 cents 

7 but less than 8 cents. _...._.. 
8 but less than 9 cents 

9 but less than 10 cents 


33 


12 but less than 13 cents-_. 

13 but less than 14 cents-_- 

14 cents and over 

Not specified or not computed * 


eSS82S5 
3232338 


Inpustry Group (SELECTED) 


Manufacturing 4 
Food and kindred products 
Rubber 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, 
Metalworking. 





Nonmanufacturing ¢ 
Warehousing, wh 
Transportation 











1 Excludes certain industries, notably construction, the service trades, 
finance, and government, as well as workers covered by contracts in which the 
first cost-of-living review date does not occur until 1963. 

3 See footnote 1, table 1. 

3 Insufficient information to compute amount of increase. 

4 For specific industries included in the total, see table 1. 


— Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
to o 


This disparity in the size of wage increases 
between construction and other industries is due 
primarily to two factors: (1) hourly scales in the 
construction industry are relatively high, so that 
a given increase in cents per hour amounts to a 
smaller percentage increase than in most industries, 
and (2) cost-of-living clauses are rarely found in 
the construction industry. 


Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses 


During 1961, there was at least a temporary 
halt in the trend evident in 1959 and 1960 toward 
either eliminating cost-of-living escalator clauses 
or limiting the size of escalator increases. The 
automobile and meatpacking agreements negoti- 
ated during 1961 continued their escalator clauses 
essentially without change, although most of the 
automobile contracts used the first cent of the 
escalator allowance due in 1961 to offset some of 
the increase in fringe benefit costs. The trucking 


agreements, signed either late in 1960 or during 
the first 3 quarters of 1961, also continued cost- 
of-living escalation without limit, but changed the 
frequency of review from semiannual to annual 
and postponed the first review date, in most cases 
to 1962. In sharp contrast, 1960 negotiations 
either eliminated escalation entirely (for about 
a million workers in electrical equipment manu- 
facture and on the railroads) or limited the size 
of adjustments (particularly in basic steel and 
related industries). (Similar maximums had been 
set in the fall of 1959 in aluminum and metal 
conta‘ner contracts.) Moreover, the permissible 
increases in the cost-of-living allowance in the 
basic steel and related contracts were subject to 
offset against increased costs of insurance. 

As of January 1962, an estimated 2.5 million 
workers will be employed under selected major 
collective bargaining contracts containing auto- 
matic cost-of-living escalator clauses—about the 
same number as were covered by such provisions 
a year earlier. Practically all of these workers 
are employed under long-term contracts that 
specified deferred wage increases due either in 
1962 or in earlier years, although a substantial 
number of workers under long-term agreements 
specifying one or more deferred increases are not 
covered by cost-of-living escalation. 

Included in this total are about 1.1 million 
workers who are scheduled to receive deferred 
increases in 1962, whose total wage increase will 
thus depend on a combination of their deferred 
increase and the course of the Consumer Price 
Index during the year. Among these workers, 
approximately 600,000 are in the automobile and 
farm equipment industries, where most escalation 
is based on quarterly changes in the BLS Con- 
sumer Price Index; about 70,000 in meatpacking, 
where the escalator provisions are reviewed semi- 
annually; and almost 300,000 in trucking, where 
annual reviews are in effect. 

Most of the remaining 1.4 million workers 
covered by escalator clauses are employed under 


4In addition, it is estimated that about 250,000 unorganized workers— 
mostly office and other employees of establishments whose production 
workers are covered by collectively bargained escalator clauses—are also 
covered by provisions for automatic cost-of-living adjustments. Although 
many unorganized employees of companies where collective bargaining con- 
tracts provide for deferred increases also receive comparable increases, no 
effort has been made here to estimate the number of such workers. 
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contracts that will expire during 1962.5 About 
625,000 of these, concentrated in the basic steel, 
aluminum, metal containers, and related indus- 
tries, are employed under contracts that do not 
permit any further review of the escalator allow- 
ance before they expire. At least 250,000 will 
have one or two more cost-of-living reviews before 
their contracts expire during 1962. Most of these 
are employed in the aircraft-missile industry, 
where contracts are subject to renegotiation in 
the late spring and early summer. Existing con- 
tracts in this industry provide for quarterly cost- 
of-living reviews. 

About 900,000 workers covered by contracts 
that provide for deferred increases in 1962 do not 
contain cost-of-living escalator provisions. In- 
cluded are about 225,000 employees in the elec- 
trical equipment industries (mostly General Elec- 
tric Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp.), where 
cost-of-living provisions were eliminated from 3- 
year contracts concluded in the fourth quarter of 
1960. Other contracts featuring deferred increases 
in 1962 but no escalation include some in trade 
and those in printing, rubber, leather, stone, clay, 
and glass, and utility industries. 


Escalator Increases During 1961. Cost-of-living 
escalator increases in 1961 tended to be about the 
same as or slightly lower than in 1960. The 1961 
increases were considerably below those during the 
1950’s, because the Consumer Price Index was 


‘Included in the estimate of the total number of workers under escalator 
clauses are approximately 325,000 employed under contracts for whom new 
agreements had not been completed when this report was prepared but whose 
previous contracts had provided for escalation; it has been assumed that the 
new agreements will continue escalation. 

* For additional details of this provision, see Monthly Labor Review, No- 
vember 1961, p. 1249, 


relatively stable during the year and many cost- 
of-living escalator clauses either limited the per- 
missible escalator increases in 1961 or postponed 
increases until 1962. 

Escalator increases under contracts in automo- 
biles and related industries amounted to 1 cent an 
hour during 1961. An additional 1 cent that 
would have been due under the escalator formula 
of the auto contracts was applied to help finance 
increases in pension benefits. Cost-of-living esca- 
lator increases in most major automobile and farm 
equipment contracts amounted to 4 cents in 1960, 
3 cents in 1959, and 6 cents a year in 1957 and 
1958. In meatpacking, cost-of-living increases in 
1961 totaled 3 cents, including 1 cent in anticipa- 
tion of any increase that might become effective 
in the future. The increase effective in this indus- 
try in both 1959 and 1960 was also 3 cents; in 
1958, the cost-of-living allowance in meatpacking 
rose 8 cents, while in 1957 it advanced 5 cents. 

The increase in the Consumer Price Index was 
sufficient to give basic steel workers the 3-cent 
maximum increase in their allowance permitted 
during 1961 under contracts concluded early in 
1960; half of this went to offset increased insurance 
costs, and half (1.5 cents) was added to the cash 
cost-of-living allowance effective October 1.° In 
1960, the entire 3-cent increase in the cost-of- 
living allowance was used to offset increased insur- 
ance costs. Basic steel workers received a 1-cent 
cost-of-living increase in 1959, 9 cents in 1958, and 
7 cents in 1957. Most workers in the trucking 
industry received no cost-of-living escalator in- 
creases in 1961 as a result of postponement of the 
first escalator review date until 1962. These 
workers had received 4 cents in 1960, 2 cents in 
1959, and 6 cents in 1958 and 1957. 





Special Labor Force Report 


Epitor’s Note.—Other articles in this series cover such subjects as multiple 
jobholders, the marital and family characteristics of workers, and the employ- 
ment of high school graduates, and include the annual report on the labor 


force. 


Reprints of all articles in the series, including in most cases addi- 


tional detailed tables and an explanatory note, are available upon request 
to the Bureau or to any of its regional offices (listed on the inside front cover 


of this issue). 





Work Experience of the 
Population in 1960 


CARL ROSENFELD* 


ONE OF THE most significant developments revealed 
by the annual survey of work experience of the 
population for 1960 was an unusually large rise 
in the total number of persons who worked at 
some time during the year. An estimated record 
number of 80.6 million persons worked at one 
time or another during 1960, about 2.5 million 
more than the 1959 peak (table 1). This gain— 
the second largest in the past 10 years—occurred 
in spite of a downturn in business activity during 
the latter half of the year. The groups which 
showed the greatest increases over the year, 
accounting for about 1.9 million of the expansion, 
were young people under 25 and women 35 years 
and over. Apparently several factors combined 
to bring about this growth. The teenage popula- 
tion is now expanding more rapidly than in 
the past few years, the tendency for married 
women to return to work has continued to grow, 
and both groups have a more tenuous attachment 
to the labor force than most other workers, 
moving in and out in response to changes in 
their personal circumstances. Because of greater 
turnover, the total number of different young 
people and women who are in the labor force 
during the year is far in excess of their number in 
an average month. 
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Another major finding of the survey was the 
considerable increase in the number of persons who 
worked all year at full-time jobs in spite of rising 
unemployment in the latter half of 1960. Over 
43 million workers were employed 50-52 weeks 
at jobs that usually provided 35 hours or more 
of work a week, 1.2 million more than the year 
before. Only a small part of the improvement 
in regular work (300,000) occurred in durable 
goods manufacturing, and this represented a 
recovery from the long steel strike in late 1959 
which had curtailed the amount of year-round 
full-time work in hard goods manufacturing. 
Further improvement in steady work in durable 
goods was cut short by the onset of the recession 
which hit this sector early in 1960. 

The largest part of the increase in year-round 
full-time work occurred in service industries 
(including finance and private households), where 
900,000 more men and women worked steadily in 
1960 than a year earlier. In addition, these 
industries had 800,000 more part-time and part- 
year workers than in 1959. Besides service, which 
accounted for 1.7 million of the 2.5 million rise in 
the annual work force, trade and public adminis- 
tration were the only other industries which had 
more persons working during 1960 than the year 
before. 

With the cutbacks in business activity in the 
second half of 1960, the number of different 
persons who were unemployed at some time during 


*Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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the year rose by almost 2 million over the previous 
year to 14.2 million (table 2). Joblessness in- 
creased in nearly all major industry groups. The 
rise was sharper among those looking for work for 
a total of 15 weeks or more than for those jobless 
a lesser time. 

The article which follows analyzes in greater 
detail the changes between 1959 and 1960 in the 
work experience of the population and presents 
information available for the first time on the 
number of weeks worked on part-time jobs in 
industry groups and the characteristics of persons 
who did not work during the year but spent some 
time looking for work.! 


1 Data relate to the work experience of persons age 14 years and over who 
were in the civilian noninstitutional population in February 1961. The 
annual survev for 1960 was taken in February 1961 as a supplement to the 
regular monthly survey of the labor force conducted for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the Bureau of Census through its Current Population Survey. 
Previous surveys of the work experience of the population have been summa- 
rized in the Bureau of Census Current Population Reports, Series P-50 (now 
discontinued), Nos. 8, 15, 24, 35, 43, 48, 54, 59, 68, 77, 86, and 91. 

The survey on the work experience of the population in 1959 was analyzed 
in the December 1960 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (pp. 1272-1283) and 
BLS Special Labor Force Report No. 11. 

The annual survey measures the total number of different individuals 
who worked or were unemployed at some time during the year. The regular 
monthly surveys provide estimates of employment and unemployment as of 
the week ending nearest the 15th of each month. 


Employment 


Personal Characteristics of Workers. The number 
of persons who worked at some time during the 
year was not only the highest on record in 1960, 
but the over-the-year gain was also about twice as 
great as the average for the past decade. The 
expansion to 80.6 million in the number of persons 
with work experience during the year is attribut- 
abie to the growth in the size of the working age 
population, as well as to a minor rise in the pro- 
portion of women who worked. About three- 
fourths of the 2.5 million gain in the number of 
workers was accounted for by increases of equal 
magnitude among young workers under 25 years 
of age and women 35 to 64 years old, who together 
comprised two-fifths of all who worked in 1960 
(table 3). Most of the increase in the number of 
workers under 25 years was concentrated in the 
teenage group 14 to 19 years old, which had had 
a particularly sharp rise in the population. 
Between 1959 and 1960, the number of persons in 
this age group jumped by over 1 million, and the 
number who worked went up by about 600,000 
(chart 1); between 1958 and 1959, the comparable 
gains were only about half as great. 


TaBLe 1. Work Experrence DurinG THE YEAR, BY EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT AND Sex, 1957-60 





Both sexes 


Male Female 








Wort experience 


1960 ! | 180 1 1958 1957 1960 ! 1959 ! 1958 





1960 ! | 1959 ! | 1958 1957 


Number (thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 





48, 973 48, 709 


Total who worked during the year ? 80, 618 78, 162 ,117 | 77,664 30, 585 


50, 033 48, 380 29, 189 








Full time: 
red CRG ce tinens ~cctimiodous 
27 w 49 weeks....... 12, 132 12, 515 , 546 11, 981 7, 653 
Part time termittently 25, 221 23, 617 24, 240 22, 865 10, 414 
1 to 26 weeks at full-time jobs 8, 756 8, 459 3, 799 8, 075 3, 857 
At pert-time §e0vs............-.--....- 16,465 | 15, 158 5, 441 14, 790 6, 557 
50 to 52 weeks... ae ae 5, 307 5,173 , 402 4, 989 2, 247 
27 to 49 weeks... : 3, 290 3, 104 3, 025 2, 872 1, 267 
1 to 26 weeks... . nem 7, 868 6, 881 7,014 6, 929 3, 043 


43, 265 42, 030 , 329 42,818 | 31, 966 30,727 | 32,089 11, 299 10, 528 
7, 233 7, 350 4,479 4, 68: 
10, 419 9, 270 3, 97 
4, 091 
6, 328 
2, 348 
1, 259 
2, 721 


-—aae on 


PEPE won 
Sykssens 











Percent distribution 








Total who worked during the year ? 100.0 100.0 , 100.0 
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1 to 26 weeks at full-time } 
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§ Time worked includes paid vacation and paid sick leave. 
* Usually worked 35 hours or more a week. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 


1 Data for 1959 and 1960 include Alaska and Haweli and are therefore not 
strictly comparable with previous years. For 1959, this inclusion resulted in 
an increase of about 300,000 in the total who worked during the year, with 
about 150,000 in the group working 50 to 52 weeks at full-time jobs. 
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Chart 1. Increase Between 1959 and 1960 in Number 
of Persons Who Worked During the Year, by Age 
and Sex 





Thousands 








Years of Age 





During the past decade, there has been a 
substantial rise in the percentage of women in the 
35 to 64 age group who work at some time during 
the year, rising from 43 in 1950 to 53 in 1960. 
The upsurge in labor force participation was most 
dramatic among women 45 to 64 years old. 
These older women comprised one-fourth of all 
women workers in 1950; by 1960, after accounting 
for about 50 percent of the decennial growth in 
the number of women workers, their proportion 
was one-third. 

The rise in employment of white and nonwhite 
persons during 1960 was proportionate to their 
share in the working population. However, there 
were dissimilar movements over the past decade in 
the employment patterns of white and nonwhite 
men and women. Between 1950 and 1960, the 
proportion of nonwhite women who worked 
remained unchanged while that for white women 
increased (table 4). Among men, however, a 
smaller proportion were employed in 1960 than 
10 years earlier, with nonwhites showing a sharper 
decline than whites. 


Year-Round Full-Time Employment. Approxi- 
mately 35.3 million nonfarm wage and salary 


workers were employed during all of 1960 at jobs 
which usually provided 35 hours or more work per 
week, a rise of over a million from 1959 and 2 
million more than during the recession year of 
1958 (table 5). The gain in work regularity 
between 1959 and 1960 was concentrated in the 
service industry group (excluding private house- 
holds), which had some 850,000 more regularly 
employed workers, and in durable goods manu- 
facturing, where the number rose by 300,000. 
In most other industry groups, the changes were 
relatively minor. 

Most of the rise in the service industry group 
was concentrated in the educational services, 
finance, and personal services segments of the 
industry. About one half the workers in the 
service industry group worked full time 50-52 
weeks, but there were wide differences in the rates 
within this group, ranging from a high of two- 
thirds in finance to a low of less than one-third in 
entertainment and recreation. 

The recent increase in the number of full-time 
workers employed all year in the service industry 
was a continuation of the sharp rise in this group 
during the past several years. Between 1955 and 


1960, the number of wage and salary workers fully 
employed all year in this industry jumped by 
about one-fifth, or 1.5 million, while in all other 
nonfarm industries combined the number of these 


workers remained virtually unchanged. Only © 
two other industry groups, public administration 
and nondurable goods manufacturing, had in- 
creases over the 5-year period in the numbers of 
wage workers employed all year at full-time jobs. 

In spite of sharp cutbacks in employment during 
the second half of the year in durable goods in- 
dustries, about 7 million, or two-thirds of all 
persons who had worked the longest in these 
industries during 1960, reported that they had 
been engaged at full-time jobs all year. The 
increase of 300,000 in durable goods industries 
resulted chiefly from a 200,000 expansion in the 
number of regular workers in the primary metal 
industries, where in the previous year the 17-week 
steel strike prevented many persons from working 
all year. The proportion working steadily in 
primary metals jumped from 48 percent in 1959 
to 64 percent in 1960, the largest gain recorded in 
any industry. At the same time, the proportion 
of workers who said that they worked mainly at 
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part-time jobs in primary metal industries climbed 
from 3 percent to about 8 percent, as some firms 
were forced to operate plants or departments at 
reduced schedules most of the year. 

Wage and salary workers in the automobile 
industry also worked more steadily during 1960 
than in 1959. As a result of a sharp expansion in 
production and sales of passenger cars, 55 percent 
of the workers reported that they had worked 50 
to 52 weeks at full-time jobs in 1960, compared 
with 45 percent a year earlier. Moreover, the 
proportion had been depressed in 1959 as many 
auto workers had been laid off late in the year 
because of shortages of steel resulting from the 
strike. In other major durable goods industries, 
none of the ratios changed significantly between 
the 2 vears. 

In nondurable goods manufacturing industries, 
about 62 percent, or 5 million workers, reported 
that they had been employed throughout 1960 at 
usually full-time jobs, about the same proportion 


and number as a year earlier. However, in the 
appear] industry, where intermittent work is usually 
much more common than full-year because of the 
seasonal nature of production, only 39 percent of 
the workers worked a full year at jobs which 
usually provided 35 hours or more of work a week, 
the lowest proportion of any manufacturing in- 
dustry. In 1959, when about 100,000 more men 
and women worked regularly, the comparable 
proportion was 45 percent. 

The 1.2 million increase between 1959 and 1960 
in the number of workers employed year round on 
full-time jobs was heavily concentrated in three 
occupation groups. The largest expansion, 600,- 
000, was among professional and technical workers, 
a group that has been growing faster than other 
occupations in recent years, while the managerial 
and clerical groups had 300,000 more each. On 
the other hand, the nonfarm laborer group was 
the only one to show a comparatively large drop 
in the number fully employed all year, down 


TABLE 2. Extent oF UNEMPLOYMENT DuRING THE YEAR, BY SEx, 1958-60 





Extent of unemployment 


Total working or looking for work 
Percent with unemployment 


Total with unemployment 
Did not work but looked for work 
With work experience 
Year-round workers ? with 1 or 2 weeks of unemploy 
ment 
Part-year workers § with unemployment 
1 to 4 weeks of unemployment 
5 to 10 weeks of unemployment 
11 to 14 weeks of unemployment 
15 to 26 weeks of unemployment 
27 weeks or more of unemployment 


Total with 2 or more spells of unemployment 
2 spells 
3 or more spells 


Unemployed persons with work experience, total 


Year-round workers ? with 1 or 2 weeks of unemployment 
Part-year workers ? with unemployment 

1 to 4 weeks of unemployment 

5 to 10 weeks of unemployment. -- 

11 to 14 weeks of unemployment. -. 

15 to 26 weeks of unemployment 

27 weeks or more of unemployment_ 


Total with 2 or more spells of unemployment 
2 spells. 
3 or more spells 20.4 


Both sexes Viale | Female 


| 


a 
1960 ! | 1959 ! 1958 1960 ! 1959! | 1958 1960 ! 1959 ! 1958 
s 


Number (thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
— — —- : 
79, 494 78, 787 | 50, 686 59, 523 49, 158 31, 518 29, 971 29, 628 
15.3 7 18.4 | 16.5 19. 6 5. 3 13.5 15.1 


12, 195 | 9, 318 | 8, 163 9, 645 | 4, 032 
1, 332 653 f 778 | w 782 
10, 863 | | 7, 613 | 3, 3, 25 


| | 
S40, | 7§ 657 863 | 
10, 023 269 | 7, 886 | 6, 956 | 8, 004 | 
2, 569 2, 387 | ,65i| 1,472] 1,435 
2, 348 36 7 1, 688 | 1, 692 
1, 403 | , 12 1, 031 | 1,094 
2, 070 2, 556 ‘ 1, 564 1, 950 | 
1, 633 1 , 384 | 1, v1 | 1, 835 
4, 228 | 5, 117 3,430] 3,173] 3,850 | 
1, 813 , 453 | 1, 293 | (4) j 
2, 415 (4 | , 97 1, 880 «@ 


Percent distribution 


100.0 





1 Data for 1959 and 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not 
strictly comparable with those for 1958. This inclusion resulted in an in- 
crease of about 50,000 in the total with unemplcyment in 1959. 

2 Worked 50 weeks or more 

’ Worked less than 530 weeks. 


619484—61 


4 Not available. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
totals. 
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150,000, owing to cutbacks in construction and 
manufacturing industries. This trend is not sur- 
prising, since unskilled workers from these two 
industries are usually affected first and most 
sharply by downturns in the economy. In the 
other occupation groups, the number of fully em- 
ployed workers was not changed significantly over 
the year. 

Of all occupation groups in which men work, 
laborers were least likely to be fully employed all 
year, primarily because of the seasonal nature of 
the industries in which many worked, and the fact 
that workers on the lowest rung of the skill ladder 
are most subject to unemployment. Only 35 per- 
cent of the nonfarm laborers and 28 percent of the 
farm wage workers worked full time 50 or more 
weeks during 1960. 

The highest incidence of full-time work during 
all of 1960 was experienced by married men be- 
tween the ages of 25 to 64 years, over three-fourths 
of whom were fully employed all year—virtually 
the same proportion as in 1959. On the other 
hand, the proportion for married men 20 to 24 
years of age declined sharply over the year, from 
62 to 55 percent, owing in part to the reductions 
in the proportions of service workers and nonfarm 
laborers who worked regularly 35 hours or more 
each week. These are occupations in which many 
young men tend to work during the first years 


after entry into the labor market. Middle-aged 
women tend to hold regular full-time jobs to a 
greater degree than younger married women 
who may have young children requiring care. 

There is a marked difference in the proportions 
of white and nonwhite workers employed on year- 
round full-time jobs. About two-thirds of the 
white men but only one-half the nonwhite men 
with work experience were employed continuously 
at full-time jobs in 1960, about the same propor- 
tions as in 1950. Among nonwhite women work- 
ers, however, the proportion with such jobs ad- 
vanced from one-fourth to about one-third over 
the decade, while that for white women remained 
virtually stable at 38 percent. The increase in the 
ratio of nonwhite women with regular jobs resulted, 
in part, from the decline in the relative number 
employed as private household and farm workers, 
occupations which are least likely to offer con- 
tinuous employment. 

The appreciable difference in the proportions of 
white and nonwhite persons who work annually 
at full-time jobs can largely be traced to the 
greater concentration of nonwhites at the bottom 
of the skill ladder—in occupations in which full- 
year work is least likely. Well over half the non- 
whites with work experience in 1960, but only 
one-fifth of the whites, were in occupation groups 
in which full-time work all year is relatively rare— 


TaBLE 3. Extent or Work EXPERIENCE DuRING THE YEAR, BY AGE AND Sex, 1959 anv 1960 





1960 


| 
1959 








Total with work 
experience 
Age and sex 


| 
Number | Percent |__ 
(thousands)| of popu- | 
| lation | 50 to 52 | 27 to 49 
| | weeks | weeks 


Both sexes, 14 years and over_.-.-. ), 618 | 4. 53.7 5.0 | 


Male, 14 years and over...------- 
14 to 17 years éduen 
18 and 19 years_. ontriaiied 
a a xr 
Be Ob Gh FOOD... cdcneesecesas 
45 to 54 years_- 





6} 
| 


Female, 14 years and over__.----- 
14 to 17 years.......-- 
18 and 19 years__.-- 
4. 
25 to 34 years........... 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 64 years____- 
65 years and over 


6 
¢ 
i] 


15.5 
9 


Ose Ow « 
RO ONT OO ar 


| 
| 


Percent distribution of total 
with work experience 


1 to 26 | jobs 
weeks | | weeks 


Percent distribution of total 


Total with work | 
with work experience 


experience | 


| 
| Worked | | | 
at part-| Number | Percent | 
time /|(thousands)! of popu- 


lation | 50 to 52 | 27 to 49 | 


Worked at full-time jobs 


1 to 26 | 
| 


10.9 | 





NOTE 


Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TaBLe 4. Extent or Work EXPERIENCE, By COLOR AND 
Sex, 1950 anp 1960 


{Percent distribution) 


private household, service, and farm and nonfarm 
laborers. The nonwhite workers in these and 
other occupation groups may also be subject to 
irregular work patterns because of discriminatory 
hiring and firing practices. 





| 1960 1950 





Work experience and sex | | 
White Non- | White 
| white 


Non- 
white 





Intermittent and Part-Time Employment. Many 
studies have shown that employment has increased 
faster during the past decade among persons with 
casual or limited attachment to the labor market Worked st fall-time jobs..........--. “ao.5!| 00.61 
than among those employed full time most of the wy nee ou Pe rh re 


MALE | 
84.7 | 


Percent with work experience 
} 100.0 


Total who worked 


82.6 | 86.8 
100.0 |} 100.0 


year. Since nearly one-third of the Nation’s  workedatputime jis w777) fi} 8} %& 
workers in 1960 were employed on a part-time or 

intermittent (full time for 26 weeks or less) basis, 
the total number of persons who work during a 
calendar year will be considerably in excess of the ‘y= }~~waleesotmgeennen Bt 18 
average number in the labor force. The nimber yA teen ge ~~ el ae 
of persons who worked at some time during 1960 2a 
exceeded the average labor force by 14 percent, 
and the turnover during the year varied widely 
by age and sex as shown in the tabulation below: 


FEMALE 


Percent with work experience 5.7 57.! 39. 
Total who worked 100 


“< 
We 


| 


Worked at full-time jobs_............ 3] 3.0] 74.1 


ERSER 
NON OS @ 














Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


somewhat sharper than for women. About one- 
third of the part-time workers were employed all 
year. 

There are several reasons why individuals work 
at part-time jobs. Data from the monthly survey 
of the labor force show that a minority of part- 
time workers in nonfarm industries, 22 percent in 
1960, do not work a full week because of economic 
factors—slack work at their job or inability to 
find full-time employment. The large majority 
of part-time workers do not have the time or the 
desire to work a full week. These persons are 
most often students busy with school, housewives 
with family responsibilities, the partially disabled 
or ill, and older workers who have retired on 
pension but still desire or need to supplement their 


Percent excess of number who worked 
during year to average number in 
labor force, 1960 


Mal Female 

All ages : : 6 30 

14 to 17 years_-_--- oer we 52 74 
18 and 19 years-__-.- oa : 30 
20 to 24 years__--- 8 

25 to 44 years__-- oakaed 27 

45 to 64 years 3 20 

65 years and over ; 31 50 

1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Movement in and out of the labor force is much 
greater for women than for men, and for both 
sexes it generally declines with increasing age 
until retirement age, when it rises sharply. Oc- 
cupation groups with above average ratios of labor 


turnover are those which are seasonal in nature 
and have a comparatively large proportion of 
women and young persons—farm laborers, service, 
sales, and clerical. 

A peak total of 16.5 million persons, or 1 out of 
every 5 with work experience in 1960, reported 
that they had usually worked at part-time jobs at 
some time during the year, about 1.3 million more 
than in 1959. Out of every 10 additional part- 
time workers, 4 were teenagers, 3 were 45 years 
of age or over, and 2 were between the ages of 35 
and 44. The increase in the number of men was 


2? See “Growth and Characteristics of the Part-Time Work Force,” Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1960, pp. 1166-1175, 


income.? 

Over one-half the part-time workers in 1960 
were concentrated in trade, service, and private 
households industries, and another one-fourth 
were self-employed and unpaid family workers in 
farm and nonfarm industries. The over-the-year 
increase in the number of part-time workers in 
these industries and groups of workers was pro- 
portionate to their representation among all part- 
time workers. Chart 2 shows that, among 
part-time workers, more men were in blue-collar 
occupations (craftsmen, operatives, and laborers) 
than any other group and women were most likely 
to be clerical, sales, and service workers. 
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TABLE 5. 


YeaR-Rounp Fuut-Time WorkeErs,! By Masor INpustry Group AND CLass oF WorKER oF LONGEsT Jos, 


1957-60 





Number (thousands) 


Class of worker and major industry group 





Total... 





Agriculture__. ssid 
Wage and salary workers-__. 
Self-employed workers-_- 
Unpaid family workers. 


Nonagricultural industries__ 

Wage and salary workers -__- 
Forestry, fisheries, and mining_. 
Construction _ - A 
Manufacturing - - 4 

Durable goods... 

Nondurable goods. . . 
Transportation and public utilities. 
Wholesale and retail trade_ 
Service industries__.-.__- 

Public administration - .__- 

Self-employed workers--__- 

Unpaid family workers- 


Percent of total with work experience during 
ve year 


1960 2 1959 2 


ISIS e2—2 


PON SNe : 
om OI on OHOND Wor w 
1 





1 Persons employed 50 to 52 weeks at full-time jobs. 
? Data for 1959 and 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not 
strictly comparable with previous years. For 1959, this inclusion resulted in 


Part-time workers are becoming an increasing 
proportion of the work force, rising from fewer 
than 16 percent of all workers with some work 
experience in 1950 to 20 percent in 1960, and there 
is an increasing tendency to work at these jobs all 
year. In 1960, some 5.3 million persons, or about 
7 percent of those who worked reported that they 
had worked all year at part-time jobs, compared 
with fewer than 3.3 million persons, or 5 percent, 
in 1950. 

Data available for the first time on the number 
of weeks worked by part-time workers in the 
various industry groups indicate that over one-half 
of these wage and salary workers in nonagricul- 
tural industries worked 26 weeks or less and that 
one-fourth worked all year (table 6). In the 
trade and service (including private households) 
industries, where over half the part-time workers 
are concentrated, the proportions were similar to 
those for all nonfarm wage and salary workers. 
In manufacturing industries, where a very small 
proportion work part time, about one-third of 
the 1.2 million persons who usually worked part 
time were employed all year. This ratio, higher 
than the average for all wage and salary workers, 
may reflect the fact that during 1960 many 
manufacturing plants had sharply cut back work 
schedules because of a decline in orders. In 
agriculture, more than 60 percent of the part-time 
self-employed and unpaid family workers, but 


an increase of about 150,000 in the group working 50 to 52 weeks at full-time 
jobs. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sims of individual items may not equal totals. 


only 10 percent of the wage and salary workers, 
were employed a full year at their jobs. 

Reasons for Part-Year Work. Some 32 million 
persons, or 4 out of every 10 who worked at 
full-time or part-time jobs during 1960, were 
employed for fewer than 50 weeks. There are 


many reasons for not working a full year and their 
Workers 
most frequently attributed part-year work to 


importance varies with age and sex. 
unemployment (table 7). The number mention- 
ing this reason rose by 15 percent between 1959 
and 1960, although the number of part-year 
workers increased by about 3 percent. The next 
two causes indicated most frequently were taking 
care of the home and going to school. Men and 
women who worked at full-time jobs for 27 weeks 
or more were about twice as likely to blame 
unemployment for their failure to work all year 
as were those who worked for 26 weeks or less. 

The casual attachment of many workers to the 
labor force is indicated by the number who had 
worked at some time during 1960 but were no 
longer in the labor force when the survey was 
made in February 1961. At that time, about 
12 million persons, or 15 percent of all who had 
worked at some time in 1960, were no longer in 
the labor market. Part of the decrease is undoubt- 
edly caused by the seasonally low levels of employ- 
ment during the first few months of the year in 
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retail trade and agriculture, industries in which 
many women work intermittently during the year. 
About 9 out of 10 persons who had dropped out 
of the work force, primarily housewives and 
students, had worked at part-time or intermittent 
jobs. 

Employment of 14- to 17-Year-Olds._ About 5 mil- 
lion boys and girls 14 to 17 years old worked at 
some time during 1960, with over 75 percent 
holding part-time jobs. Practically all of the jobs 
at which these young persons worked required 
little or no training or experience (table 8). 
About one-third of the boys and one-fifth of the 
girls were farm laborers, nearly equally divided 
between those who worked for wages and those 
who worked without pay on family farms. Over 
one-fifth of the boys were nonfarm laborers, with 
comparatively few working in construction and 
manufacturing; a substantial number probably 
worked at odd jobs, such as mowing lawns, for 
private households. Another 14 percent had sales 
jobs, chiefly as clerks in stores or delivering news- 
papers. Ten percent of the boys were operatives, 
with only a few employed in factories; very likely 
they were delivery boys for retail stores or auto 
service station attendants. Among the girls, 40 


TABLE 6. INpustrRY or WorKERS Wirn Part-Time Joss ! 
IN 1960, By CLAss oF WorKER or LONGEST JOB AND 
Weeks WorKED 





Percent distribution 
Part-time 
workers 
as percent | By 
of total /indus 
with work | try 
experience 


Industry group and class of By weeks worked 


worker 


Total) 50 to | 27 to 1 to 
§2 49 26 


weeks) weeks weeks 


All industries 20.4 100.0 |100.0 | 32.3 | 19.9 


Agriculture & 20.3 |100. 
Wage and salary workers 5 100.0 
Self-employed workers 4 : 100. 
Unpaid family workers 7 100. 


Nonagricultural industries 8.1 | 79.7 |100. 
Wage and salary workers? | 66.9 |100. 
Construction . _. 2.5 K 100. 
Manufacturing 3. f 2 (100. 
Durable goods 3 : 100. 
Nondurable goods 4 100. 
Transportation and | 
public utilities 5. 100. 
Wholesale and retail 
trade__... 25. 2 100. 25 20.4 | 
Service industries 27.6 | 32.7 |100.0 | 25.5 | 22.6 51. ¢ 
Public administration 7.8 1 100. 22. § 0| 68 
Self-employed workers._- 18. 6 7 100. 5 | 28.1 31 
Unpaid family workers 68.0) 4 100.0 | 5: 14.3 | 32.6 





1 Jobs which provided less than 35 hours of work per week in a majority 
of the weeks worked. 

2 Includes a small number of workers in forestry, fisheries, and mining, 
not shown separately. 


Chart 2. Major Occupation Groups of Part-Time 
Workers, by Sex, 1960 





Percent in Occupation 
30 40 50 


Craftsmen, 
Operatives, 
and Laborers 


Clerical, 
Sales, and 
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All Other’ 
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Includes professiona!, former, and monagerial groups 











percent were private household workers (probably 
chiefly babysitters) and one-third were clerical, 
retail sales persons, and waitresses and other 
service workers. 

Approximately 4 out of 5 of the boys and girls 
were wage and salary workers during 1960, and 
the industries in which they found jobs were 
mainly those which are suitable to part-time 
schedules. Out of every 10 boys who worked, 
3 worked in trade, the same number in service 
(including private households), and 
Fourteen percent of the boys 


industries 
2 in agriculture. 
worked in manufacturing, and a majority of these 
were the newsboys employed by the printing 
industry. Girls were less likely than boys to 
work in trade, manufacturing, and service (except 
private households) industries; nearly one-half 
were employed in private households. 


Unemployment 


About 14.2 million different persons, 17 percent 
of all who worked or looked for work, experienced 
a week or more of unemployment in 1960. The 
increase over 1959 of 2 million is primarily attrib- 
utable to the cyclical downturn in business activity 
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which resulted in a decline in demand for workers 
in some segments of the economy. 

Among the persons who were unemployed in 
1960, there were, at one end of the employment 
spectrum, 1 million year-round workers who were 
unemployed or on layoff for only 1 or 2 weeks and, 
at the other extreme, about 1.6 million persons 
who did not work at all but looked for jobs. The 
remaining 11.5 million unemployed persons had 
been employed during the course of the year but 
for less than 50 weeks. 


Personal Characteristics of the Unemployed. The 
sharpest increase in unemployment between 1959 
and 1960 occurred among young: people under 25 
years of age. With greater numbers entering the 
work force, and because of some increase in their 
unemployment rate, 900,000 more persons in this 
age group looked for work in 1960 than a year 
earlier. Over the year, the rate of increase in 
unemployment, 25 percent, was double that for 
older persons. Although workers in the prime 
age groups (25 to 64) accounted for one-half the 


TABLE 7. Persons WHo WorxED 1 To 49 WeExs DurING 
Fe Ae BY RBASON FoR Part-YEAR Work, By SEX, 
1957-60 


{In thousands] 





Reason for part-year work 
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Unemployment. 

Iiness or disability ? 
Unpaid absence from wor 
Taking care of home 5_. 
Going to school 

Other reasons 4 


Unemployment 3, 3, 067 
Illness or disability 2 2, 06 1, 860 
Unpaid absence from work 3___.- , 20% 1, 228 
Taking care of home . 8, 521 
Going to school a 2, 903 2, 786 
Other reasons ¢ , 442 1, 443 

















1 Includes persons with one or more reasons for part-year work; therefore, 
the sum of the reasons will exceed the number of part-year workers. 

2 Excludes paid sick leave from a job (which is counted as time worked) 
and periods of illness or disability during which the persons would not have 
worked or would not have been in the labor market even if well. 

4 Includes, among others, unpaid vacation: and strikes. 

4 Includes, among others, retirement, service in the Armed Forces, and 
summer vacations for students. 

§ Not available. 


TaBLe 8. EMPLOYMENT oF Persons 14 To 17 Years OLD, 
BY Major Occupation Group or Loncest Jos, IN- 
DUSTRY OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS, AND SEx, 1960 
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1 Includes a small number of farmers and farm managers. 

4 Includes professionals, managers, and craftsmen. 

3 Includes forestry, fisheries, mining, construction, transportation and 
public utilities, and public administration. 


increase in the number of jobless persons, the 
rise was relatively smaller than that for all workers. 

A greater proportion of men than women 
reported unemployment or layoffs in 1960, and 
this tendency held true for each age group. How- 
ever, the rise in unemployment over the year was 
relatively smaller for men than for women. The 
upturn in joblessness among young men under 
25 years of age was three times as sharp as among 
older men. The marked difference may be due, 
in part, to the fact that young men are more 
likely to be employed in marginal jobs where lay- 
offs or separations are most frequent, and older 
workers are usually better protected from layoffs 
by greater seniority rights.. Men 20 to 24 years 
old not only had the highest unemployment 
rate, 35 percent, but they also showed the sharp- 
est increase from 1959. Among women, those 18 
and 19 years old had the highest unemployment 
rate, 30 percent, about double that for all women, 
and they experienced the most pronounced upturn 
in rate over the year (table 9). 

Married men were affected somewhat harder 
by unemployment in the 1960 recession than 
other men; they showed a sharper rise over 1959 
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in the rate of unemployment, but their rate 
remained lower than for other men. Also, over 
the year, there was a small upswing to 35 percent 
in the proportion of kusbands unemployed 15 
weeks or more, while that for other men was 
relatively unchanged at 40 percent. Among 
women, the incidence of unemployment varied 
little by marital status. 

Nonwhite workers have historically been af- 
fected more severely by unemployment than 
white workers, especially during downturns in 
business activity, and this tendency held true 
during 1960. The increase in the number of 
nonwhite workers who had some unemployment 
during the year was greater than among whites, 
20"percent and 15 percent, respectively. 

In good times and bad, nonwhite men are 
twice as likely to be hit by unemployment as are 


white men. During 1960, nearly one-third of the 
nonwhite men were jobless for at least 1 week, 
compared with one-sixth of the whites. Also, 
nonwhite male workers were much more likely 
than white men to suffer three or more spells 
of unemployment during the year, and as a result, 
a relatively larger group of nonwhites were with- 
out work for a long time (15 weeks or more). 
Nonwhite women also had less favorable unem- 
ployment rates and were more liable to have 
multiple spells of unemployment than white 
women, but variations in the rates were not as 
marked as for men. One reason for the appre- 
ciable differences in rates between nonwhite and 
white workers is that nonwhite workers, because 
of relatively low educational attainment and dis- 
criminatory training and employment practices, 
are more heavily concentrated in laboring and 


TaBLe 9. Extent or UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1959 anv 1960, By Acg, Marirat Status, Cotor, anp Sex 
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1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000, 


3 Not available. 
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other relatively unskilled jobs where unemploy- 
ment is most prevalent. 

Unemployment by Industry and Occupation. As is 
always the case, the incidence, frequency of un- 
employment, and the proportions of wage and 
salary workers who are without work for a long 
time during the course of a year are unequally 
distributed by industry, occupation, and personal 
characteristics. For example, one-fourth of the 
wage workers who had worked the longest in 
goods producing industries (agriculture, mining, 
construction, and manufacturing) had some un- 
employment during 1960, compared with relatively 
half as many from service-type industries (trans- 
portation, trade, government, and financial, pro- 
fessional, and personal service). (See table 10.) 
Furthermore, more than one-fourth of all blue- 
collar workers (craftsmen, operatives, and non- 
farm laborers) had at least one job layoff or 
separation, but fewer than 10 percent of white- 
collar workers (professional, managerial, clerical, 


and sales). Workers employed in industries 


TaBLe 10. Extent or UNEMPLOYMENT IN 1959 AND 1960 AMoNG 
Masor OccuPaTION AND INDUSTRY GROUP oF LONGEST 


which are highly seasonal and where job attach- 
ments are relatively unstable are usually most 
subject to unemployment. About 43 percent 
of those who had worked the longest in the con- 
struction industry and one-fourth of those in 
agriculture had at least one break in employment. 
A larger proportion of the workers from these two 
industries were also jobless longer and had multiple 
spells of unemployment than the average for all 
wage workers. 

Unemployment among wage and salary workers 
from manufacturing industries rose over the year 
by about one-tenth to 4 million. Workers in 
this industry group comprised fewer than 30 
percent of the employed but 36 percent of the 
jobless hired workers in nonagricultural industries. 
The increase between 1959 and 1960 in manu- 
facturing unemployment was not only more 
moderate than in all other industry groups, 
except the transportation and public utilities 
but also a smaller proportion of factory 
long time or subject to 


group, 
workers were jobless 
multiple spells of unemployment than the average 


Worked DwuRING THE YEAR, BY 
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Persons WuHo 
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1 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 
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TaBLe 11. Type or Work Lookep For BY PERSONS 
Wits No Work Experience 1N 1960 Wo WERE 
UNEMPLOYED DuRING THE YEAR, BY AGE, MARITAL 
Status, AND CoLor 





| Percent distribution by type 
| of job looked for 
| Total look- | le tar. 2 A 
Age, marital status, | ing for work | | | 
and color (thousands) | Regular | Temporary 
| | Total | full-time | or part- 
| | job time job 


Total, 14 years and over 


14 to 19 years_._-- 
20 to 24 yes 

25 to 44 yes 

45 to 64 years —_ 
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MARITAL STATUS 
Single 
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Other marital status 


COLOR 
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unemployed wage worker. The relatively modest 
over-the-year rise in unemployment among factory 
workers may be due to two factors. During 1959, 
the number of unemployed from the durable goods 
industries was boosted by temporary furloughs 
in the fabricated metal, machinery, and automobile 
industries due to shortage of steel caused by the 
long strike in the steel industry. Also, some 
persons separated from industrial jobs may have 
obtained work in trade, service, or some other 
nonmanufacturing industry and when they lost 
that job were classified as being from one of the 
latter industries, if during the year, they had 
worked longer at the later job than the one in 
manufacturing. 

Among the major durable goods industries, 
the sharpest rise in incidence of unemployment 
was in primary metals, where the rate advanced 
over the year from 17 to 27 percent, a level equal 
to that in 1958. The steel strike in 1959 did not 
affect the count of unemployed from that industry, 
since persons on strike generally are not included 
among the unemployed. The rise in unemploy- 
ment was accompanied by a doubling to 17 percent 
in,the proportion of primary metal workers who 
were jobless for a total of more than 6 months, 
reflecting the cutback in steel production in early 
1960. 

Of all factory workers, a layoff or job separation 
was most likely among automobile workers, 42 


619484—61 


percent of whom were without work at some time 
during the year, about the same proportion as in 
1959. Auto workers have frequent spells of un- 
employment of short duration, and comparatively 
few suffer long unemployment. One-third had 
more than one spell of unemployment, about the 
same proportion as the average for all durable 
goods industries, but only 1 out of 6 was un- 


employed for a total of 15 weeks or more. 


Apparel workers were subject to unemployment 
or layoffs to an even greater degree in 1960 than 
in 1959 as the rate advanced 9 points to40 percent, 
a level twice as great as the average for all non- 
durable goods manufacturing workers and much 
higher even than in 1958. In this highly seasonal 
industry, 40 percent of the workers were un- 
employed more than once during the year. 

Workers from wholesale and retail trade com- 
prised one-fifth of all nonagricultural wage 
workers who were unemployed in 1960, a larger 
proportion than in the previous 2 years, primarily 
because of a rise in the unemployment rate. 
This industry was the only one to show a significant 
upsurge in unemployment since 1958; in all other 
industry groups, the rates remained about the 
same or declined. Data from the monthly survey 
of the labor force also show that wage workers 
from trade comprised a larger segment of the un- 
employed in 1960 than in 1958. 

An additional one-fifth of the unemployed 
nonfarm wage workers were from service indus- 
tries, and they too were a larger segment of the 
unemployed in 1960 than in 1958 and 1959. 
However, the increase in the number unemployed 
in the service industry was due entirely to a gain 
of 2 million in the number who worked at some 
time; the unemployment rate was virtually 
unchanged between 1958 and 1960. 


Very Long-Term Unemployed. The total number 
of weeks that a person is unemployed during a 
calendar year is related not only to the duration 
of each spell but also to the number of times he 
is separated or laid off. Workers unemployed a 
very long time (a total of 27 weeks or more) were 
more likely to have three or more periods of 
joblessness than those without work for a shorter 
period. About 4 in 10 of the workers out of work 
for 27 or more weeks were unemployed three or 
more times compared with one-third of the persons 
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TaBLE 12. Masor Reason ror Not WorkING ror Persons Wita No Work Experience IN 1960 Woo Were Un- 
EMPLOYED Durine YEAR, BY Type or JoB LOOKED FOR AND AGE 
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1 Includes, among others, retirement and service in the Armed Forces. 


in the 15- to 26-week group and 1 out of 8 of those 
without work for 14 or fewer weeks. 

About 2 million workers were unemployed for 
a total of 27 weeks or longer in 1960, some 350,000 
more than in 1959 but about one-half million 
fewer than in 1958. The rate of increase between 
1959 and 1960 in the number of very long-term 
unemployed was half again as large as for workers 
jobless less than 27 weeks. It was also greater 
for workers under 25 years of age than for older 
persons, for wage and salary workers in service 
producing industries than for those in goods 
producing industries, and for service occupations 
than for clerical and sales or blue-collar workers. 
The rise to 800,000 in the number of married men 
who were unemployed 27 weeks or more was 
relatively twice as sharp as for single men. Very 
long-term unemployment was not only more 
prevalent among part-time than full-time workers, 
but it also increased faster. 

Over one-fourth of the 2 million persons 
unemployed for a total of 27 weeks or more were 
factory workers, about 40 percent were equally 
divided between service and trade industries, 
and another 15 percent were construction workers. 
There were marked differences among various 
labor force groups in the occurrence of very long- 
term unemployment. For example, 1 out of 4 
unemployed workers from agriculture was without 
work for a total of more than 6 months compared 
with 1 out of 6 from service and public adminis- 
tration and only 1 out of 8 from manufacturing. 

About 4 out of 10 of the very long-term unem- 
ployed were 45 years of age or over. As usual, a 


2 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


larger proportion of jobless older than younger 
persons were out of work so long, 20 percent and 
14 percent, respectively. Older workers tend to 
have a lower overall unemployment rate than 
younger ones, but once they become unemployed 
they are more likely to be jobless longer and to 
experience multiple spells of unemployment. 

Unemployed persons who usually worked on 
part-time jobs were out of work for more than a 
half year about twice as frequently as those 
usually employed on full-time jobs. 

Nonwhite persons were not only overrepresented 
among the unemployed, but the unevenness was 
magnified among those who could not find work 
for a total of 27 weeks or more. One-fourth of 


_ all persons jobless that long were nonwhites, who 


totaled only 11 percent of all the employed and 
18 percent of the unemployed. The rate of very 
long-term unemployment, the proportion jobless 
for a total of more than 26 weeks as a percentage 
of all who worked during the year, was about 
three times as high for nonwhites as for whites, 5.7 
percent and 2.1 percent, respectively. The rela- 
tively high ratio for nonwhites reflects their higher 
unemployment rates, longer average duration of 
each period of unemployment, and greater fre- 
quency of multiple spells of joblessness over the 
year than for whites. 


Unemployed Who Did Not Find Work. In addi- 
tion to the 12.6 million persons who had worked 
but were also unemployed at some time during 
1960, about 1.6 million persons looked for work 
but could not find any, a quarter million more than 
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in 1959. This group contained a half million boys 
and girls 14 to 19 years of age and the same number 
of married women. 

Data available for the first time on characteris- 
tics of persons who were unsuccessful in finding a 
job reveal that approximately 6 out of 10 looked 
for regular full-time employment rather than for 
temporary or part-time work (table 11). The 
type of job looked for varied markedly by age 
and marital status of the jobseeker. About 60 


percent of the teenagers, many of whom were 
students, and those 65 years and over wanted 


temporary or part-time work, while 85 percent of 
the men and 70 percent of the women in the central 
age groups (20 to 64 years) desired regular full-time 
jobs. 

As might be expected, persons seeking regular 
jobs reported much more frequently that they did 
not work because of inability to find employment 
than those desiring other types of jobs (table 12). 
Altogether, about 2 out of 3 did not work because 
they could not find a job and about one-fourth 
mainly because they were going to school or 
keeping house. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Pay Levels in 
White-Collar Occupations 


Amona 68 professional, administrative, technical, 
and clerical occupation work levels surveyed in 
the winter of 1960-61 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,| average monthly salaries ranged from 
$252 for file clerks engaged in routine filing to 
$1,726 for attorneys in charge of legal staffs, 
handling complex legal usually 
subordinate to a general counsel or his immediate 
deputy in large firms. Within this broad range 
of defined work levels, monthly salaries averaged 
less than $500 in 23 levels, $500 and under $1,000 
in 32 levels, $1,000 and under $1,500 in 10 levels, 
and more than $1,500 in 3 levels. For pro- 
fessional engineers—the largest occupation stud- 
ied—average salaries ranged from $548 a month 
for recent college graduates in trainee positions 
to $1,588 for those in the highest engineering 
level. 


problems but 


Scope of Survey 


The salary data relate to a broad range of 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
within metropolitan areas in the United States.” 
In addition to being useful for wide, general 
economic analysis, the results are suitable for 
appraising the compensation of salaried em- 
ployees in the Federal civil service. Like other 
surveys, however, the results are in no sense 
calculated to supply mechanical 
questions of pay policy. 

The occupations selected for study were judged 
to be (a) surveyable in industry, using a sample of 
establishments representative of private employ- 
ment, and (b) representative of occupational 
groups which are numerically important in indus- 
try as well asin the Federal service. The numbei of 
work levels defined for survey (designated by 
Roman numerals, with I assigned to the lowest 
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answers to 


level) ranged from one for office boys and girls 
to eight for chemists and engineers. In defining 
levels of responsibility for some occupations, the 
work levels encompassed all employees with 
specific job functions that could be classified 
uniformly among establishments. Chemists and 
engineers, for example, were defined to cover 
employees in major fields of these professions from 
newly hired college graduates through seven 
In others, direc- 
accountants, for 


higher levels of responsibility. 
tors of personnel and chief 
example, the work levels necessarily were limited 
to fully experienced employees who were responsi- 
ble for programs of the scope and complexity 
specified for each level surveyed.* In this sur- 
vey—the annual 
occupations covered last year were omitted, addi- 
tional work levels were included for some occupa- 
tions, and the definitions for a number of work 
levels were revised. 

The selected occupations as defined for this 
study accounted for nearly 900,000 employees, 
or about 8 percent of the estimated 11,300,000 
employed in establishments within scope of the 
survey. The eight levels of engineers accounted 
for nearly three-fourths of the 333,000 employees 
in the professional and administrative occupa- 
tions as defined for the study. Three occupations 
(accounting clerks, stenographers, and _ typists) 
included three-fifths of the 493,000 employees 


second in an series—several 


! This survey, conducted for the most part in the first half of 1961, was the 
second in an annual series; the initial study covered the winter of 1959-60. 
These surveys were planned by the Bureau of the Budget in collaboration 
with the Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which also conducted the surveys 

The full report of this year’s survey, was issued as National Survey of Pro- 
fessional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay, Winter 1960-61 (BLS 
Bull. 1310, 1961). Results of the first survey were summarized in “ Pay 
Levels for Professional and Other White-Collar Occupations,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1960, pp. 1284-1292, and a full report was published 
in National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and Clerical 
Pay, Winter 1959-60 (BLS Bull. 1286, 1960). 

2 For the scope of this study, see footnote 1 in the accompanying table. 
A detailed description of the scope and method of survey is provided in 
appendix A of BLS Bull. 1310, op. cit. 

3 Job definitions used in classifying employees by occupation and level of 
work are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They 
also appear in appendix C of Bull. 1310, op. cit. 
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in the clerical occupations. The drafting-room 
occupations studied had aggregate employment 
of 59,000. 

Women accounted for 84 total 
employment in the clerical occupations studied, 
compared with 1 percent in the professional and 
administrative occupations, and 3 percent in 
drafting-room occupations surveyed. More than 
95 percent of the bookkeeping-machine operators, 
file clerks, keypunch operators, stenographers, 
switchboard operators, and typists were women. 
Among the professional and administrative occu- 
pations, the relatively few women employees were 


percent of 


largely reported in the first few work levels. 


Average Salaries 


Average monthly salaries for the five levels of 
accountants surveyed ranged from $478 to $879, 
as shown in the accompanying table. Among 
the four levels of auditors, average monthly 
salaries ranged from $433 to $790. Level I of 
both accountants and auditors included trainees 
with bachelor’s degrees in accounting or the 
equivalent in education and experience combined. 
More than half the relatively few auditors I and 
about a fourth of those in the higher levels were 
employed in finance industries, whereas more 
than four-fifths of the accountants at all levels 
manufacturing and public 
utilities industries.‘ At level I1]—the largest 
group of employees in series—monthly 
salaries averaged $600 for accountants and $644 


were employed in 
each 


for auditors. 

Chief accountants were surveyed separately 
from accountants, and included only those who 
met quite specific requirements as to the scope 
and complexity of the accounting program and 
the subordinate staff they directed. Those whose 
professional duties and responsibilities were at 


level I were paid monthly salaries averaging $797 
and those meeting the much higher requirements 


described for level IV ° averaged $1,251. Most of 


4 Establishments primarily engaged in providing accounting and auditing 
services were excluded from the survey. 

‘ Although level V of chief accountants was surveyed, employees meeting 
requirements as defined for that level were insufficient in number to warrant 
presentation of average salaries. 

* Establishments engaged in offering legal advice or legal services were 
excluded from the survey. 

7 It was recognized in the definition that top positions of some companies 
with very extensive and complex engineering or chemical programs were 
above that level. 


the chief accountants at the four levels were 
employed in manufacturing industries. 

Attorneys classified at level I average $531 a 
month. These were trainees with LL.B. degrees 
and bar membership, who held positions in legal 
advisory departments in which their full profes- 
sional training could be utilized. At the highest 
of the seven levels of attorneys surveyed, monthly 
salaries averaged $1,726. Attorneys at that level 
included those in charge of legal staffs handling 
assignments in one or more broad legal areas, who 
were responsible for recommendations which 
could have an important bearing on the company’s 
business but who were usually subordinate, in 
large firms, to a general counsel or his immediate 
deputy. The spread of $1,195 in average monthly 
salaries was greater for attorneys than for any of 
the other occupational series covered. The fi- 
nance industries employed the highest proportion 
of the attorneys—approximately two-fifths, com- 
pared with one-fourth in manufacturing and a 
slightly smaller proportion in public utilities.® 

Chemists and engineers in eight levels were sur- 
veyed. Each series started with a professional 
trainee level, typically requiring a B.S. degree or 
the equivalent in education and experience com- 
bined. The highest level involved either full 
responsibility over a very highly 
diversified engineering or chemical program, with 
several subordinates each directing large and 
important segments of the program; or individual 
research and difficult problem 
areas where the engineer or chemist was a recog- 
nized authority and where solutions would repre- 
sent major scientific or technological advance.’ 


broad and 


consultation in 


Among the eight levels of engineers, average 
monthly salaries ranged from $548 to $1,588. 
Chemists at level I averaged $481 a month and at 
level VIII, $1,523. The percentage difference in 
average salaries tended to diminish at the more 
advanced work levels; for example, 
monthly salaries for chemists were 12 percent 
below those for engineers at level I but only 5 per- 
cent lower at level IV. Level IV, the largest 
group in each series, included professional em- 
ployees who were fully competent in all technical 
aspects of their assignments, worked with con- 
siderable independence, and in some cases, super- 
vised a few professional and technical workers. 
Manufacturing industries accounted for 80 percent 
of all engineers and 92 percent of all chemists; 


average 
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public utilities 11 and 2 percent, respectively; and 
the surveyed engineering and scientific services 
employed most of the others. For both engineers 
and chemists, salary levels were about the same 
in manufacturing and public utilities and slightly 
higher in the engineering and scientific services. 
Directors of personnel and job analysts, each 
representing four levels of work,® were studied in 
the personnel management field. Job analysts I, 
defined to include trainees under immediate super- 
vision, averaged $493, compared with $801 for job 
analysts IV, who analyze and evaluate a variety 
of more difficult jobs under general supervision 
and who may participate in the development and 
installation of evaluation or compensation systems. 
Directors of personnel were limited to those whose 


programs included, at a minimum, responsibility 
for administering a formal job evaluation system, 
hiring and placement, and employee relations and 
services functions. Those with responsibility for 
contract negotiations with labor unions as the 
principal company representative were excluded. 
Provisions were made in the definition for weighing 
various combinations of duties and responsibilities 
to determine the level classification. Average 
monthly salaries for personnel directors ranged 
from $723 to $1,211. Manufacturing industries 
accounted for three-fourths of both the job 


* Although level V of director of personnel was surveyed, employees 
meeting requirements as defined for that level were insufficient in number 
to warrant presentation of average salaries. 


EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE SALARIES FOR SELECTED PROFESSIONAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, TECHNICAL, AND 
CLERICAL OccCUPATIONS,' WINTER 1960-61 





Monthly salaries ? 
| Number 





of em- 


Occupation and class 
ployees 


Middle 
range # 


Mean | Median 


: Monthly salaries ? 
Number |_ af 


ofem- | 
Mean 


Occupation and class l ; j 
iMedian| Middle 


ployees 
|; range? 








ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Accountants I 
Accountants IT 
Accountants ITI 
Accountants IV 
Accountants V. 


475- 570 
542- 651 
654- 797 


387- 486 
477- 597 
565- 718 
673—- 876 


692- 872 
850-1, 048 
849-1, 098 
1, 069-1, 379 


Auditors I 
Auditors IT... 
Auditors IIT. - 
Auditors IV 


Chief accountants I 
Chief accountants IT 
Chief accountants IIT 
Chief accountants IV 


ATTORNEYS 


491- 557 
591- 748 
675- 930 
780-1, 130 
1, 027-1, 356 
1, 022-1, 445 
1, 358-2, 061 


Attorneys I 
Attorneys II_. 
Attorneys IIT... 


Attorneys IV... 
Attorneys IVA 
Attorneys V.......-- 


CHEMISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Chemists I 

Chemists I1.... 
Chemists III... 
Chemists IV... 


Engineers I 
Engineers II 
Engineers III 
Engineers IV. 


1, 373 t , 193-1, 522 
1, 588 563 | 1, 371-1, 770 














$437- $520 HI Job analysts I 


| Job analysts IV _. 
766- 972 || 








547 
633 
738 


853 


$457- 
458- 
574- 


"9 
(ee 


Job analysts II 
Job analysts ITI_.---- 


| 
| 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT | 
| 
| 
| 





| 651- 789 
33 | 2 708- 911 
| 884-1, 174 

, 041-1, 359 


Directors of personne} I-_ ..--- 
Directors of personne 
Directors of personne! 
Directors of personn. 


Orrice SERVICES 


549- 653 
623- 77 
726- 892 


846-1, 135 


Managers, office services I 
Managers, office services II_........- 
Managers, office services III_......- 
Managers, office services IV 


DRAFTSMEN 
356- 452 


465- 589 
233- 368 


Draftsmen, junior j 
Draftsmen, senior..................- 
Tracers 


CLERICAL 
237- 300 
296- 388 
265- 364 
360- 483 


Bookkeeping-machine operators I. -- 
Bookkeeping-machine operators II-- 
Clerks, accounting I 

Clerks, accounting II 
“=e 


Stenographers, general - . 

pare se ame pe technical.. 
Switchboard operators 

Switchboard operators, special 
Tabulating-machine operators I 
Tabulating-machine operators II_-.-. 
Tabulating-machine operators ILI.-- 
Typis 

Ty 




















1 The study relates to establishments employing 250 or more workers in 188 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in the United States (excluding 
Hawaii), as revised through 1959 by the Bureau of the Budget, in the following 
industries: Manufacturing; transportation, communication, electric, gas, 
and sanitary services; wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, an 
real estate; engineering and architectural services; and research, development, 
and testing laboratories. 


3 Salaries relate to the standard salaries that were paid for standard work 
schedules; {.e., to the straight-time salary corresponding to the employee’s 
normal work schedule excluding overtime hours. 

* The middle (interquartile) range is the central part of the array of em- 
ployees by salary, excluding the upper and lower fourths. 
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analysts and directors of personnel as defined for 
the survey. 

Managers of office services, as defined for the 
study, included four levels based on the variety 
of clerical and other office services supervised and 
the size of the organization serviced. Those at 
level I were responsible for providing four or five 
office service functions for a staff of 300 to 600 
employees, compared with seven or eight functions 
for about 1,500 to 3,000 employees at level IV. 
Among the four levels studied, average monthly 
salaries ranged from $604 to $1,002. Manufactur- 
ing industries accounted for three-fifths of the 
employees in the four levels combined, and an 
additional fifth were employed in finance industries. 

In the drafting field, monthly salaries among 
three levels of work averaged $530 for senior 
(fully experienced) draftsmen, $408 for junior 
draftsmen, and $327 for the relatively small 
group of tracers. Manufacturing industries ac- 
counted for a high proportion of the draftsmen 
and tracers, with 82 percent employed in those 
industries, 9 percent in public utilities, and about 
7 percent in the engineering, architectural, and 
scientific services industries studied. 

General stenographers accounted for almost 
1 of every 5 workers in the 17 clerical occupation 
work levels studied. Their salaries averaged $341 
a month, which was slightly above the midpoint 
in the range of average monthly salaries for all 
employees in the clerical work levels represented 
in the study. Among the clerical jobs studied, 
monthly salaries ranged from $252 for file clerks I 
to $457 for tabulating-machine operators III, who 
were required to perform, without close super- 
vision, complete reporting assignments by ma- 
chine, including difficult wiring. Office boys or 
girls, two-fifths of whom were employed in 
manufacturing industries, averaged $7 more a 
month than file clerks I, who were more heavily 
represented in the finance industries. More than 
nine-tenths of the employees in 11 work levels 
were female, as were four-fifths in 1 work level, 
and half or more of the employees were male in the 
other 5 (accounting clerks II, office boys or girls, 
tabulating-machine operators I, II, and III). 
Although employment in manufacturing exceeded 

* Studies of scheduled weekly hours of office workers in major labor markets 
also indicate that shorter workweeks are more prevalent in large north- 
eastern markets (particulary New York City) than in most areas in other 


regions, See ‘‘Supplementary Wage Benefits in Metropolitan Areas, 1959 
60,"’ Monthly Labor Review, April 1961, pp. 379-387. 


that in each of the five nonmanufacturing industry 
divisions within scope of the survey in 15 of the 
17 clerical work levels, in only 6 instances did 
manufacturing account for as many as half the 
employees. 

Median monthly salaries (those below and above 
which 50 percent of the employees in the various 
work levels were found) for nearly all work levels 
were slightly lower than the averages. The 
percentage by which the median differed from the 
mean was less than 2 percent in 43 of the work 
levels and as much as 2 but less than 3 percent in 
13 additional levels. The amounts by which the 
average Salaries exceeded the medians were largest 
for attorneys IIIA (6.3 percent), followed by 
chemists VIII (6.1 percent), chief accountants IV 
(5.5 percent), and attorneys V (5.1 percent). 


Average Weekly Hours 


The length of the workweek, upon which the 
regular straight-time salary was based, was 
obtained for individual employees in the occupa- 
tions studied. A distribution of the 68 job 
categories according to their average weekly hours 
(rounded to the nearest half hour) is shown in the 
following tabulation: 


Number of. 
Average weekly hours job categories 


| RAIL LI A TEE eT ra ee eT ee 1 
Di iietdnes¢ubebtscnedhonddeeecnndesous 11 
BE cian-pcbietaris shit wo ar tae aONa ae akong tote dr ewearares 17 
| ES eee oR CS Fara eta eS — 29 
Gn icbeecscccdnneseeensbaeieeeie 10 

Differences in average weekly hours among 
occupations, and among work levels within 
occupations, largely reflect variation in the dis- 
tribution of employment in the various job 
categories among industries.’ In manufacturing 
and public utilities industries, a 40-hour workweek 
was predominant, whereas work schedules of less 
than 40 hours were found to a greater extent in 
trade and finance industries, particularly in bank- 
ing and insurance firms. Average workweeks of 
39 hours or less for all levels of auditors and 
attorneys, and for most of the office clerical job 
categories, reflect the extent to which they are 
employed in industries in which such shorter 
workweeks are widely found. In comparison, 
average weekly hours of 40 or 39.5 for all levels of 
chemists and engineers, for example, reflect the 
high incidence of the 40-hour workweek in manu- 
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facturing, public utilities, scientific research, and 
engineering services industries. 


Salary Distributions 


Within each of the 68 occupation work levels, 
salary rates for some of the higher paid employees 
were twice those of the lowest paid employees. 
All occupations in which two or more levels of 
work were surveyed showed a substantial degree of 
overlapping of individual salaries between work 
levels in the same occupation.” Salary ranges 
established for pay grades or work levels within 
salary structures of individual firms also exhibited 
substantial overlap. 

The absolute spread between highest and lowest 
paid workers within work levels, and to a lesser 
extent the relative spread, tended to widen at the 
higher work levels for most occupations in which 
several work levels were surveyed. It is apparent 
from the accompanying chart that the relative 
spread varied considerably among occupations, 
and in many cases, was not greater for professional 
occupation work levels than for clerical levels 
studied. Thus, when the extreme salaries were 


Salary Medians and Ranges’ for Selected Professional 
and Clerical Occupations, Winter 1960-61 


Percent of Median Salary 
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1 The interquartile range is the central part of the array of employees by 
salary, excluding tie upper and lower fourths. The interdecile range excludes 
the upper and lower tenths of the array. 


excluded and the range was expressed as a percent 
of the median the relative spread in 
salaries was greater for m¢ 
than for engineers; in each of these occupations, 
the spread was smallest at the lowest levels. 
When compared with file clerks I and IT and general 
stenographers, however, the relative spread in 
salaries was smaller for the two lowest levels of 
attorneys and for all levels of engineers, except for 
about the same relative spread in salaries for 
engineers VIII and general stenographers. 

Differences among work levels in the range 
of salaries observed undoubtedly reflect a variety 
of factors other than differences in the work level 
definitions. As pointed out earlier, the industrial 
distribution of employment varied considerably 
from occupation to occupation. Salaries of in- 
dividual employees in the same occupation and 
grade level also tend to vary considerably within 
establishments; this pattern is particularly ap- 
parent in the professional and administrative 
occupations. Salaries are generally determined 
on an individual basis, or under formalized pay 
plans which characteristically provide for a wide 
range in salary rates for each occupation and 
grade level within the pay structure. 


salary, 
st levels of attorneys 


Changes in Salary Levels During the Year 
As previously indicated, between the initial 
survey (winter 1959-60) and the present survey, 
various changes were made in the professional 
and administrative oecupations and levels sur- 
veyed and in the definitions used in classifying 
employees. Although most of the changes in 
these definitions were clarifications and _ refine- 
ments, or more consistent statements of the factors 
that determine work levels, their effect on salary 
levels could not be measured, precluding year-to- 
year comparisons except in quite general terms. 
Since no changes were made in the definitions 
for the 20 drafting and clerical job categories, 
the 1959-60 data were adjusted to correspond 
to the scope of the 1960-61 survey and reweighted 
by the 1960-61 employment (nationwide) to 
eliminate the effect of changes in the proportion 
of workers represented in different levels. These 
adjusted figures show that the increase in average 


10 Distributions of employees by Salary rates are presented for all occupation 
work levels in Bull, 1310, op. cit. 
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salaries for all drafting and clerical employees as 
a group amounted to 3 percent over the vear. 
Among the 20 occupations and levels, the increases 
ranged from 1.9 to 7.7 percent, with most of them 
falling within a range of 2 to 4 percent. Although 
precise comparisons could not be made for the 
professional and administrative occupations, salary 
increases for those jobs did not appear to vary 
those for the drafting and 


appreciably from 


clerical jobs. 
Supplementary Cash Bonuses 


Information was obtained in the 1959-60 
survey on the extent and amount of cash bonuses 
paid to employees in professional and adminis- 
trative occupations during the year preceding the 
survey period. In the 1960-61 survey, informa- 
tion was collected to determine whether such 
bonus payments tended to be about the same as, 
or higher or lower than, they had been a year 
earlier. 

Among the 56 professional and. administrative 
job categories covered by the bonus inquiry in the 
1959-60 survey, the proportion of employees 
receiving cash bonuses ranged from 11 to 50 per- 
cent; in four-fifths of the jobs, from 15 to 40 


percent of the employees received such bonuses. 


1 Information from the 1959-60 survey on the proportion of employees 
in each occupation receiving cash bonuses and percent added to salaries is 
provided in “‘Pay Levels for Professional and Other White-Collar Occupa- 
tions,”” Monthly Labor Review, December 1960, p. 1289. 

The impact of bonus payments tended to be greatest in the higher work 
levels. 


Average bonus payments for employees in each 
category (including those who did not receive 
bonuses) increased the average pay for the 56 
job categories " in 1959-60 as follows: 


Number of job 


Percent added to average salaries categories 


8.7-10.9 
5. 
3. 


2-5.7 
0-4.8 : 
Less than 3.0_ ‘ 1: 


The information on bonuses from the 1960-61 
survey was based on numbers of establishments 
rather than numbers of employees and did not 
include the actual amounts of bonuses paid. 
Because of these differences, as well as the changes 
in the occupation work level classifications, only a 
rough approximation of changes in bonuses can 
be given. 

Slightly less than half of the establishments had 
bonus plans in both survey periods; approximately 
1 percent of the establishments had discontinued 
plans that were in effect in the previous year and 
less than 1 percent had initiated plans during the 
1960-61 period. 
added about 


Cash bonus payments in 1960-61 
the same proportion to average 
salaries as a year earlier in nearly three-fifths of 
the establishments that paid bonuses in both 
periods. Among the other establishments paying 
bonuses in both periods, approximately a third 
paid proportionately more and two-thirds paid 
less in 1960-61. 


Louis E. BApENHOOP 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





It seems clear that health insurance, originally designed to ease problems of 
medical costs, has actually contributed, by its effect on utilization and on 
prices in a scarcity market, to intensification of the problem. This is not to 
deny, in any way, the great good which insurance has already accomplished. 
However, if it is to continue to play a constructive role in the easing of medical 
costs for consumers and in the stabilization of income for producers, it must 
acknowledge, more forthrightly than heretofore, its influence on costs and be 
prepared to accept the corollary responsibilities 


—Anne R. Somers and Herman M. Somers, ‘‘Coverage, Costs, and Controls in Volun- 
tary Health Insurance” (in Public Health Reports, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, January 1961, p. 6). 
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Scientific and Technical 
Employment in Industry, 1960 


Epiror’s Nors.—The following summary is the 
second in a series of articles covering the 
employment of scientific and technical personnel 
in the United States. The first—reporting on 
such personnel employed by State government 
agencies—appeared in the October 1961 issue 
(pp. 1100-1104). Summaries of the surveys 
of such personnel in the Federal Government 
and in colleges and universities will be published 
in later issues. All of the surveys have been 
conducted at the request of the National Science 
Foundation. 


THe NaTIOoN’s INDUSTRIES employed approxi- 
mately 813,000 scientists and engineers in January 
1960, about 6 percent more than a year earlier 
and 11 percent more than in January 1958, as 
revealed by a survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the National Science Founda- 
tion.! Technicians, employed largely in support 
of these scientists and engineers, numbered 
about 594,000 in January 1960, an increase of 
8 percent over the preceding year. Despite a 
higher rate of growth than that for total industrial 
employment, scientific and technical personnel 
account for less than 2 percent of all nonagricul- 
tural employees. Nevertheless, this relatively 
small group is largely responsible for carrying 
on the research and development activities that 
generate employment for vast numbers of produc- 
tion workers. 


Employment of Engineers and Scientists 


By Occupational Group. Engineers, numbering 
648,900 in January 1960, accounted for 80 percent 
of all scientific and engineering personnel in 
companies within the scope of the survey. Of 
the 163,700 scientists, nearly half were chemists; 
the next largest groups were physicists, geologists 
and geophysicists, and mathematicians, each 
group numbering in the neighborhood of 15,000. 
Fewer than 20,000 life scientists were employed in 
industrial establishments. (See table 1.) 
Between January 1958 and January 1960,’ the 
number of engineers employed in private industry 
increased about 5 percent per year, on the average, 


whereas the average increase for all scientists 
was more than 7 percent each year. The growth 
in employment of engineers was only slightly 
greater in 1959 than in 1958. On the other 
hand, the number of physical scientists increased 
nearly 9 percent in 1959, compared with a rise of 
only 5 percent in the previous year. The employ- 
ment increase for life scientists was about the 
same for both years, with the growth that occurred 
in 1958 being significantly greater than for either 
engineers or physical scientists. 

Variations in growth among the different occu- 
pational groups are not readily explained by the 
data obtained from the surveys. Part of the 
variation is undoubtedly related to the differences 
in the rate of growth of research and development 
activities in industries which are important users 
of the various types of scientific personnel. 
Important aspects of occupational change also 
are the shift in position titles which results from 
company reorganizations, changes in emphasis on 
types of work programs, and other reasons. For 
example, the recent rapid increase in application 
of mathematical techniques to research in the 
natural sciences and engineering and in electronic 
data processing may have entailed the shifting of 
some physicists and engineers to jobs with the 
title of mathematician. 

Changes based on larger numbers—such as 
those for engineers—are likely to have far greater 
significance than those related to very small num- 
bers. Since the medical, agricultural, biological, 
and “‘other’’ scientist groups are each very small, 
minor absolute changes in their numbers occasion 
relatively large percentage changes. Furthermore, 
the “other” scientist group is a residual category 
of uncertain content, including mostly persons 
whose occupational titles appeared to belong either 
to interdisciplinary fields or to new specializations. 
It may be that newly emerging areas of specializa- 
tion, which foster new job titles (e.g., electronics 
scientist), account for a part of the growth in the 
“other” scientist category in 1959. 


1 For the full report on the survey, see Scientific and Technical Personnet 
in Industry, 1960 (National Science Foundation, Bull. 61-75, 1961). 
For comparison with earlier data, see Science and Engineering in America 
Report (National Science Foundation Bull. 56-16, 1956), Science and 
Engineering in American Industry, Report on a 1956 Survey (NSF Bull. 59-50, 
1959), and Scientific and Technical Personnel in American Industry, Report 
on a 1959 Survey (NSF Bull. 60-62, 1960). 

? Hereinafter, the periods of January 1958-January 1959 and January 
1959-January 1960 are referred to as years 1958 and 1959, respectively. 
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TABLE EMPLOYMENT OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
tN InNpustry,! By OccupaTIONAL Group, 1958-60 


{Workers in thousands] 





| 
| Percent change 


Occupational group | Jan. ‘ " 
| 1958 5 y Jan. 1958 | Jan. 1959 
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! The 1960 survey and the earlier surveys were based on a stratified proba- 
bility sample of companies in all manufacturing and most nonmanufactur- 
ing industries. Omitted from the coverage of the survey were the few sci- 
entific and technical workers employed in firms (most of them small) outside 
the scope of the sample, and the relatively small number of self-employed 
scientists and engineers. These exclusions probably amounted to between 
4 and 5 percent of all scientific and engineering personnel in industry. 


Note: Totals and percentages have been calculated on the basis of un- 
rounded figures and do not necessarily correspond with the rounded figures 
shown. 


Source: For 1958 and 1959 data, see Scientific and Technical Personnel in 
American Industry, Report on a 1959 Survey (NSF Bull. 60-62, 1960); for 1960 
data, see Scientific and Technical Personnel in Industry, 1960 (NSF Bull. 
61-75, 1961). 


By Major Industry. Chief employers of scien- 
tists and engineers are the aircraft, electrical 
equipment, chemicals, and machinery industries, 
which accounted for approximately 45 percent of 
all scientific and technical personnel in 1960 
(table 2). Moreover, in aircraft and chemicals 
manufacturing, scientists and engineers accounted 


for 12 and 9.6 percent of total employment in, 


the respective industries; this compares with 
2.8 percent for all industries combined.’ Large 
concentrations of scientists and engineers in these 
industries are to be expected since their activities 
are predominately science-based, involving com- 
plex and dynamic technologies. Within the many 
big companies classified in these industries are to 
be found the country’s largest research and 
development operations. 

Engineers, although concentrated in the aircraft, 
electrical equipment, and machinery industries, 
were important numerically in every industry. 
In only two industries—food and kindred products 


2 The employment figures used in these comparisons were derived from the 
surveys of scientific and technical personnel. Because they are based on a 
sample of companies, with small firms excluded from the survey in a number 
of industries, they are not comparable to other employment estimates pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics based on establishment reports. 


and chemicals and allied products—did engineers 
constitute fewer than half of all workers classified 
as scientists and engineers. 

Several of the scientific occupational groups are 
concentrated very heavily in one or two indus- 
tries. Three-fifths of the life scientists and more 
than two-fifths of the chemists were employed in 
the chemicals industry. The electrical equipment 
and aircraft industries together employed three- 
fifths of the physicists and two-fifths of the mathe- 
maticians. More than two-fifths of the metal- 
lurgists were in the primary metals industry, and 
three-fourths of the geologists and geophysicists 
were in the petroleum products and extraction 
industry. 

All industry groups for which data are shown in 
table 2 increased their employment of scientists 
and engineers over the 2-year period ending 
January 1960. Although the rate of increase 
differed markedly among industries, the ratio of 
scientists and engineers to total employment in 
the different industry groups showed great year- 
to-year stability, although the expansion in 
scientific and engineering employment was some- 
what more rapid than for total employment. For 
all industries taken together, 28 of each 1,000 
employees were scientists or engineers in 1960, 


TaBLe 2. EmpLoryMENT oF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, 
BY InpustrRy, 1958-60 


{Workers in thousands] 





Percent change 
Industry Jan.'| Jan. | Jan. | en ites 
: 1959 | 1960 | Jan. 1958 | Jan. 1959 


to i to 
| Jan. 1959 | Jan. 1960 


eee aneneeeneneseaigeesrenceene | 


Eee 


Food and kindred products-..- 

Textile mill products and ap- 
parel..... 

Paper and allied products. 

Chemicals and allied prox ducts... 

Petroleum products and extrac- 


Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Primary metal] industries_.___-. 
Machinery (except electrical) _- 
Electrical ec a 
Aircraft and parts F 
Professional and scientific in- 
struments 4 
Other manufacturing industries 
Construction. -- 
Transportation and other pub- 
lic utilities. ......- | 
Engineering and architectural 
services. -| 541 
Other nonmanufacturing | indus- 
res ae --| 57.7 2. 5. 9.0 


“~ <7 
coaeco~ 





ow 














Nore: Totals a have been calculated on the basis of un- 
ane figures and do not necessarily correspond with the rounded figures 
shown. 


Source: See table 1. 
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compared with 27 per 1,000 in 1959 and 25 per 
1,000 in 1958. 


By Size of Company. The large firm predominates 
in the employment of scientists and engineers, 
particularly in manufacturing industries. Of all 
scientific and engineering personnel in industry, 
slightly more than half were in companies with 
5,000 or more employees in January 1960. In 
manufacturing industries alone, firms with 5,000 
or more workers accounted for the employment of 
62 percent of the scientists and engineers but only 
40 percent of all employees of the industries 
(chart 1). Furthermore, these large firms em- 
ployed nearly 70 percent of the scientists and 
engineers engaged in research and development in 
manufacturing. 

The concentration of scientists and engineers 
in large companies was marked in the three 
industries which utilize the greatest numbers of 
them: the aircraft and parts, electrical equipment, 
and chemicals and allied products industries, in 
which 92, 64, and 61 percent, respectively, of their 
scientific and engineering personnel were in firms 
with 5,000 or more employees in January 1960. 

In engineering and in every scientific occupa- 
tional group, a much higher proportion in each 
category worked for large companies than for small 
ones. T'wo-fifths or more of each of the scientific 
occupational groups were employed in companies 
with 5,000 or more workers; the proportions 
ranged from 40 percent for biological scientists to 
84 percent for physicists. Emplovees in occupa- 
tions important in research and development work 
tended particularly to be concentrated in larger 
firms. 

Twenty-seven percent of the scientists and 
engineers in industry were employed in January 
1960 by firms with fewer than 500 employees. 
Half of them were in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries—two-fifths in the engineering and architec- 
tural services and the construction industries— 
where the small company is the predominant form 
of organization. 


By Primary Function. The leading activity 
of scientists and engineers in industry is produc- 
tion and operations. The 310,000 who were pri- 
marily engaged in these functions constituted 38 
percent of all scientists and engineers employed 
in industrial firms in January 1960 (table 3). The 


Chart 1. Total Employees and Scientists and Engineers 
in Manufacturing, by Size of Company, January 
1960 





MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
WITH 


r 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 23.5 


500-4,999 Employees 


5,000 or More Employ 





’ 
includes both scientists and engineers conducting and those administering research 
and development 








group nearly one-third of all 
engineering and scientific personnel 


second largest 
was occupied 
in research and development; in addition, nearly 
6 percent were primarily concerned with managing 
and administering these activities. Management 
and administration of activities other than research 
and development was the concern of 8 percent of 
the scientists and engineers. Most of the remain- 
der were classified in “all other activities,’ which 
included functions such as operations research and 
technical sales, service, and purchasing. The 
major change during 1959 in the functional dis- 
tribution of scientists and engineers was the rise 
(approximately 9 percent) in the numbers engaged 
in research and development. 

In five of the nine scientific fields—physics, 
mathematics, biological science, chemistry, and 
metallurgy—more scientists (over 40 percent) 
were primarily engaged in early 1960 in the per- 
formance of research and development than in 
any other single function. Physicists were out- 


‘ 
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standing in this proportion—approximately 78 
percent. The aircraft and parts, electrical equip- 
ment, and professional and scientific instruments 
industries each used more than 50 percent of their 
scientific and engineering personnel in the per- 
formance and administration of research and 
development in early 1960, as compared with 
fewer than 15 percent in the nonmanufacturing 
industries—engineering and architectural services, 


construction, and transportation and other public 
utilities (chart 2). . 
The functional distribution of engineers and 


scientists appears to bear a relationship to size of 
company, as measured by total employment. 
The proportion of engineers and scientists in 
research and development tended to increase with 
the size of company—from 19 percent for com- 
panies with fewer than 100 employees to 47 
percent for firms with 5,000 or more employees. 
In production and operations, on the other hand, 
the percentage of scientists and engineers employed 
decreased with size—from 54 percent in companies 
with fewer than 100 employees to 33 percent in 
firms employing 5,000 or more employees. 


Employment of Technicians 


Technicians perform work which requires a 
knowledge of engineering or physical, life, or 


* Data on technician ‘ not collected for 1958 


TABLE 3. EMPLOYMENT OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, 


{Workers 


mathematical science, comparable to knowledge 
acquired through technical institute, junior college, 
or other formal post-high-school training or 
through equivalent on-the-job training or experi- 
ence. Their work, although extremely varied, 
usually consists of either assisting the scientist or 
engineer directly or performing some of the tasks 
that otherwise would be done by him. In either 
case, engineering or scientific personnel are freed 
for duties requiring a higher level of training or 
experience. On the other hand, some companies 
employ technicians but not scientists or engineers; 
for example, architectural firms employ draftsmen 
but may employ no engineers. 


Overall Employment. Approximately 594,000 
technicians were employed in January 1960—an 
increase of 8.1 percent over the figure for January 
1959 (table 4). This is a greater rate of increase 
than that for scientists and engineers (6.4 percent) 
in the same period. 

Of every 10 technicians in industry in early 
1960, about 5 were engineering and physical 
science aids, 3 were draftsmen, and the other 2 
were medical, agricultural, or biological techni- 
cians or were in the miscellaneous group of “‘other’’ 
technicians. Since engineering and _ physical 
science technicians and draftsmen accounted for 
so many technicians, the increase in their employ- 
ment largely determined the overall trend. Of 


BY OccUPATIONAL GROUP AND FuNcTION, JANUARY 1966 


in thousands 





All scientists 
ind engineers | | 
Occupational group Research and | 
development 


All groups 
Engineers 


Scientists 
Physical 
Chemists 
Physicists 
Metallurgists 
Geologists and geophysicists 
Mathematicians 
ife : 
Medical scientists 
Agricultural scientists 
Biological scientists 
Other and not classified. . 


Dm WIS 


T 
i 


Scientists and engineers primarily engaged in 


| 
Management and administra- | } 
tion of | 
| Production j|Other activities 
and operations 
| 


Exploration 


Research and |Other activiti 
development 





1 Less than 50 cases. 


Note: Totals have been calculated on the basis of unrounded figures and 
do not necessarily correspond with the rounded figures shown. 


Source: See table 
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the other occupational groups, medical, agricul- 
tural, and biological technicians showed virtually 
no change, and the residual group—“other 
technicians””—decreased by nearly 6 percent. 


In Major Industries. Although all major indus- 
tries utilized technicians in January 1960, more 
than two-fifths were employed in the electrical 
equipment, machinery, engineering and architec- 
tural services, and aircraft industries. Industry 
as a whole used 73 technicians for each 100 
scientists and engineers. The distribution of the 
various technician groups by industry was uneven. 
For example, engineering and physical science 
technicians were concentrated in electrical equip- 
ment, telecommunications and broadcasting, ma- 
chinery, and aircraft; draftsmen were employed 
chiefly in engineering and architectural services, 
machinery, and electrical equipment; and medical, 
agricultural, and biological technicians were em- 
ployed primarily in medical laboratories and 


Chart 2. Percent of Scientists and Engineers Primarily 
Engaged in Research and Development Activities, 
by Industry, January 1960 








Percent in 
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Aircraft and parts 


Electrical equipment 


Professional and scientific instruments 


Chemicals and allied products 


Fabricated metals and ordnance 


Machinery, except electrical 


Food and kindred products 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


Paper and allied products 


Textiles and apparel 


Petroleum products and extraction 


Primary metals 


Engineering and architectural services 


Construction 


Transportation and other public utilities 


"includes both scientists and engineers conducting ond 
those administering research and development 











TaBLeE 4. EMPLOYMENT OF TECHNICIANS, BY OCCUP:- 
TIONAL Group, 1959-60 


(Workers in thousands] 





Number 
__|Percent 
Occupational group change 


1959 





593. 6 


| 549.4 


All groups 


Draftsmen 195.2] 210.0 
Engineering and physical science technicians --| 250.3 | 2846 
Medical, agricultural, and biological technicians - - 16.1 





Note: Totals and percentages have been calculated on the*basis¥of un- 
rounded figures and do not necessarily correspond with the rounded_figures 
shown, 


Source: See table 1. 


secondarily in the chemicals and allied products 
industry. 

Nearly all industries shared in the growth of 
technicians between January 1959 and January 
1960. Only the aircraft industry showed a 
significant decrease (11 percent) in the employ- 
ment of these workers, the decline being related to 
the overall drop in the industry’s employment and 
to the continuing shift from aircraft to missile 
production. Among industries using large num- 
bers of technicians, greater-than-average increases 
in technician employment occurred in electrical 
equipment, chemicals and allied products, fabri- 
cated metal products and ordnance, and machinery. 
Although the proportionate increases in technician 
employment were great in the food and textile 
industries, these changes are not considered sig- 
nificant among such small-scale users of techni- 
cians. The construction industry also showed a 
high rate of growth in technician employment. 
However, since this industry is characterized by 
fluctuations in employment and is particularly 
affected by seasonal factors, comparisons of em- 
ployment based on data collected in January may 
not accurately reflect year-to-year changes. 


By Size of Company. The industries that employ 
many scientists and engineers in their very large 
companies also have an almost equally heavy con- 
centration of technicians in these giant firms. In 
aircraft, chemicals, and electrical equipment, and 
also in motor vehicles and primary metals, about 
60 to 90 percent of the technicians worked in 
companies with 5,000 or more employees in early 
1960. In some industries, however, where the 
small firm plays a more important role, consider- 
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able numbers of technicians were used in enter- 
prises with relatively few employees. For 
example, more than three-fourths of the techni- 
cians in engineering and architectural services 
worked for firms with fewer than 100 employees; 
corresponding proportions of technicians for firms 
. of the same size in fabricated metals and construc- 
tion were 38 and 34 percent, respectively. 

More than half (55 percent) of all engineering 
and physical science technicians were working in 
companies with 5,000 or more employees. On the 
other hand, nearly half (48 percent) of the medical, 
agricultural, and biological technicians worked in 
companies with total employment under 100— 
chiefly small medical laboratories—and draftsmen 
tended to be concentrated in the largest and 
smallest firms. 


In Research and Development. About 160,600, or 


27 percent, of all technicians were engaged pri- 
marily in research and development activities in 


January 1960. This contrasts with 37 percent of 
scientists and engineers primarily concerned with 
research and development work. 

The overall'ratio of technicians to scientists and 
engineers engaged in research and development 
was 53 per 100 in early 1960. The ratios ranged 
from 34 technicians per 100 scientists and engi- 
neers in transportation and other public utilities 
to 92 per 100 in paper and allied products. The 
electrical equipment, xircraft, and chemicals 
industries were the three largest employers of 
research and development technicians and to- 
gether accounted for the employment of almost 
half the technicians performing these functions. 
However, in these industries, the ratios of techni- 
cians to scientists and engineers in this type of 
work were somewhat less than the corresponding 
ratio for all industries. 


—Wi.uiaM L. Copenanp 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 
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Unemployment Insurance 
Legislation in 1961 


Or THE 48 STATE LEGISLATURES (and Congress 
for the District of Columbia) which convened in 
1961,' 44 enacted changes in their unemployment 
insurance laws. As in 1959, most of the 1961 
amendments to the State unemployment insurance 
laws appear to have been adopted with one or the 
other of two general purposes in mind. 

Several changes were apparently made for the 
purpose of bringing the State law up to date; 
for example, changes dealing with qualifying 
requirements and maximum and minimum weekly 
benefit amounts represented adjustments of the 
unemployment insurance law to current wage and 
price levels; in the case of many amendments 
dealing with coverage, changes were made to bring 
the law into closer alinement with recently amended 
Federal coverage provisions. 

Other changes, however, glearly represented 
attempts to deal with a particularly serious un- 
employment situation, characterized by a rate of 
insured unemployment which, for the first 6 
months of the year, ayeraged almost 6 percent. 
Three significant trends were discernible as re- 
unemployment situation. (a) 
Following the example set in 1959 by six States, 
Hawaii adopted a permanent program of extended 
benefits, payable on a county basis when county- 


sponses to the 


wide unemployment reaches’ a prescribed rate of 
6 percent. Delaware and New York enacted 
similar, temporary programs of extended benefits, 
payable on a statewide basis and designed specifi- 
cally to cope with the effects of the 1960-61 
(b) Idaho and South Carolina followed 
a trend set in recent years by seven other States 


recession. 


by adopting flexible maximum benefit provisions. 
(c) Nine States adopted legislation providing 
specifically that an individual shall not be con- 
sidered unavailable for work while attending, 
under specified conditions, certain vocational 
training courses approved by the director of the 
employment service agency. 

In addition to the enacted legislation which is 
summarized below, two iniportant developments 
in the area of unemployment insurance occurred in 
1961: 

1. The Puerto Rican unemployment insurance 


program was brought into the Federal-State 


system on January 1, 1961, and a number of 
States enacted necessary legislation permitting the 
States’ officials to enter into agreements with 
Puerto Rico to take and process interstate claims. 

2. A new unemployment insurance program, 
effective October 1, 1961, was approved by the 
Virgin Islands. It provides for weekly benefit 
amounts ranging from $8 to $25, variable duration 
of the lesser of 26 weeks and one-third of base- 
period wages, and coverage of firms employing 
one or more workers at any time. Employees of 
the government of the Virgin Islands are covered. 
Agricultural workers are not excluded, although 
“employment” does not include service performed 
by alien contract 
Virgin Islands for 
3enefits will not be payable under this law until 
January 1, 1964. 


workers imported into the 


crop harvesting purposes. 


Coverage 


Significant coverage provisions were adopted by 
the Hawaii and Idaho legislatures. The Hawaii 
law, effective May 22, 1961, 


service if 


covers domestic 
the cash remuneration paid by an 
employing unit for such service is $225 or more 
The Idaho law, effective January 
1, 1962, extends mandatory coverage, with some 


per quarter. 


few exceptions, to local government employees. 

The 1960 Federal Social Security Amendments 
(P.L. 86-778) extended coverage under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act, effective January 1, 
1962, to employees serving on or in connection 
with American aircraft outside the United States 
under certain conditions, employees of certain 
nonprofit organizations, and employees of “‘feeder”’ 
organizations, whose profits are payable to a non- 
FUTA 


tended to privately owned Federal instrumentali- 


profit organization. coverage was ex- 
ties, and States were given qualified permission to 
require contributions from such instrumentalities. 
Unemployment insurance laws of 28 States 
automatically covered the services which were 
added to Federal unemployment tax coverage in 
1960. However, eight of 
legislation specifically extending coverage to most 
of 


these States enacted 


' the services performed for feeder and nonprofit 
organizations and the aircraft employment to 


1 For purposes of this article, the District of Columbia, but not Puerto Rico, 
is treated asa ‘‘State.’’ Ofthe legislatures which convened, 47 met in regular 
session and 1 (Mississippi) in special session; no sessions were held by the 
Kentucky and Virginia legislatures. 
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which the Federal law now applies. Only 5 
(Arizona, California, Massachusetts, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas) of the remaining 23 States 
without adequate automatic provisions to cover 
these services amended their laws to correspond 
more closely with current Federal coverage 
provisions. 

Provisions in the laws of 42 States automati- 
cally provided for State coverage of privately 
Federal instrumentalities when Federal 
permission was granted. Four States (California, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Tennessee) en- 
acted legislation to extend State coverage to these 


owned 


instrumentalities. 

During 1961, no State took action to reduce the 
size-of-firm restrictions on coverage. In 27 States, 
coverage is still limited to firms with at least four 
workers, and in 4 States, to firms with three or 
more workers. Of the 20 States that cover em- 
ployers of one or more workers, only 7 States 
(including the District of Columbia) have broad 


‘ 


coverage of one or more workers employed “at 


any time.”’ The remaining 13 States cover em- 
ployers of at least one worker in each of a speci- 
fied number of weeks (usually 20) or employers 
who have a payroll of a specified amount. 


Benefits 


The increases in maximum and minimum week- 
ly benefit amounts enacted in 1961 are shown in 
the accompanying table. The increases in the 
maximum weekly benefit amounts represent im- 
portant steps toward achieving a principal ob- 
jective of unemployment insurance—-to maintain 
income in some reasonable proportion to the lost 
wages of unemployed workers. In 1960, in 31 
States, 50 percent or more of the claimants were 
eligible for the statutory maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount. In these States, the weekly benefit 
amount tended to become a flat uniform rate, 
rather than one related to the individual income 
of the claimant. Nine of these 31 States in- 
creased the maximum in 1961. 

Only 11 States, with 20.8 percent of all covered 
workers, now have maximums amounting to 50 
percent or more of the State’s 1960 average week- 
In 30 States, 
of all covered workers, the 


ly wage in covered employment. 


with 61.4 percent 

2A Mississippi provision enacted in 1958, setting the maximum at 55 per- 
cent of the State’s average weekly covered wage, is inoperative at current 
wage levels because of a $30 ceiling 


INCREASES IN WEEKLY BENEFITS FOR ToTaAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT ENACTED BY STATES IN 1961 





Old and new maxi- 
mums as percent of 
State’s 1960 average 
weekly covered wage 


Change in 
maximum 
weekly 
benefit— 


Change in 
minimum 
weekly 
benefit— 


] 
From To Old New 


Alabama 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Idaho !_ 

Illinois 

Maine 2___._ 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

South Carolina ! 5 3 39 
Texas? 7 4 37 33 
West Virginia 4 32 33 





1 The increase in the maximum weekly benefit resulted from the State’s 
adoption in 1961 of a flexible maximum weekly benefit which fluctuates 
with the average weekly wage of covered workers in the State (52.5 percent in 
Idaho and 50 percent in South Carolina, with the dollar benefit subject to 
rounding). 

2 Effective October 1961. 

3 Effective January 1962 


maximums amount to 40 to 50 percent of the 


State’s average weekly wage, and in 10 States, 
with 17.8 percent of all covered workers, the 


maximums amount to less than 40 percent of the 
State’s 
ployment. 

Increases in the 
amount were effected in Idaho and South Caro- 
lina as a result of the adoption by those States of 
“flexible maximum” benefit provisions, which re- 
quire the maximum weekly benefit to be a percent 
of the State’s average weekly wage. The oper- 
ation of flexible maximums, adopted in previous 


average weekly wage in covered em- 


maximum weekly _ benefit 


vears by six other States,? resulted this year .i1 
increasing the maximum weekly benefit amounts 
of Colorado, Vermont, and Wyoming by $2, and 
in increases of $1 in Kansas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

With the exception of the Kansas provision, 
which was enacted in 1949, all the flexible mavxi- 
mum provisions have been adopted within the 
past 6 years. Provisions for automatic adjust- 
ment of the maximum to current statewide aver- 
age wages, insure that fewer workers will receive 
an inadequate proportion of their lost wages, 
particularly during periods of generally rising 
wage levels. 


Changes in the method 
benefit 


Method of Computation. 


of computing the individual’s weekly 
amount or the individual’s average weekly wage 
were effected in seven States by specific amend- 


ments. Eleven other States changed the computa- 
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tion formula to accommodate legislative increases 
in the minimum or maximum weekly benefit 
amount. The changes, however, reflect no dis- 
cernible trend in the type of formulas used in com- 
puting the individual’s weekly benefit amount, 
and a wide variety of formulas still exists. 

Significant amendments include a decrease in 
the “high quarter” (the calendar quarter of the 
base period in whick earnings were highest) wages 
required for specific weekly benefit amounts in 
California. A new benefit schedule adopted by 
New Jersey requires slightly higher average 
weekly wages to qualify for all but the minimum 
weekly benefit amount. 

Florida now computes the weekly benefit 
amount as 50 percent of the average weekly wage 
in the base period, rather than 50 percent of the 
average weekly wage in the high quarter. The 
weekly benefit amount in South Carolina is now 
computed as 50 percent of the average weekly 
wage (total wages in the high quarter divided 
by 13), instead of a fraction from 1/21 to 1/26 of 
high-quarter wages, which varied in order to 
give proportionately higher benefits to lower 
paid workers. 

Texas and Montana, where benefits are based 
on a fraction of high-quarter wages, enacted 
changes in the fraction. Texas changed the com- 
putation fraction from 1/26 to 1/25 of the high- 
quarter wages, and Montana changed its weighted 
high-quarter schedule from approximately 1/18- 
1/22 to approximately 1/20-1/25—with the result 
that higher earnings will now be required in Mon- 
tana to qualify for most benefit levels. Wisconsin 
changed the method for determining the indi- 
vidual’s average weekly wage by allowing wages 
of a more recent period (the 52 weeks preceding 
the end of the employee’s most recent employ- 
ment) to be considered. 


Duration. Only Texas (which increased its maxi- 
mum duration of benefits from 24 to 26 weeks), 
Alabama (which increased its maximum duration 
from 20 to 26 weeks), West Virginia (which in- 
creased its wniform duration from 24 to 26 weeks), 
and Montana enacted significant changes in their 
regular duration provisions. 

The Montana duration was changed from a 
uniform 22 weeks to an unusual variable of 13, 
20, or 26 weeks, with more restrictive earnings 
requirements for each of the two longer duration 


periods. Those who meet only the requirement 
of 1% times wages in the quarter in which earn- 
ings were highest, formerly required for the uni- 
form duration of 22 weeks, will now be eligible 
for 13 weeks. In order to be eligible for 20 weeks, 
claimants must now meet the regular requirement 
and have wages of at least $100 in each of two 
quarters in the base period other than the high 
quarter. Only those who meet the regular re- 
quirement and have wages of at least $100 in each 
of three quarters other than the high quarter will 
be eligible for 26 weeks of benefits. 

Texas now determines the duration of benefits 
for a worker as the lesser of 26 times the weekly 
benefit amount and 27 percent of base-period 
wage credits, instead of the lesser of 24 times the 
weekly benefit amount and 25 percent of base- 
period wage credits. Delaware adopted a more 
significant change by increasing the duration 
fraction from 29 percent to 37 percent of base- 
period earnings. 

Delaware and New York joined temporarily, 
and Hawaii permanently, with six other States * 
which have provisions for temporary extensions of 
duration during periods of high unemployment. 
Delaware enacted a temporary program of ex- 
tended unemployment insurance benefits, pay- 
able for weeks of unemployment beginning on 
March 5 and before July 31, 1961, to individuals 
who had exhausted regular benefits after October 
31, 1960. Benefits were equal to one-half of the 
total weeks to which the individual was previously 
entitled and were paid under this program until 
Federal Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation benefits became payable.‘ 

New York enacted a temporary program which 
provides for an extention of 13 weeks for claim- 
ants who exhaust their regular benefits. The 
extended benefits begin the week when the total 
number of claimants who have exhausted benefits 
during the last 13 weeks equals 1 percent of the 
average number of employees, on whose wages 
contributions from employers were payable for 
four consecutive calendar quarters ending not 
less than 30 weeks prior to such week. No pay- 
ments were made under this act because of the 
TEUC program, but the act remains in effect 
until April 1, 1962. 

4 California, Connecticut, Idaho, Dlinois, North Carolina, and Vermont 
all enacted their provisions in 1959. 


4 P.L. 87-6. TEUC benefits became payable in Delaware and New York 
in April 1961. 
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Hawaii adopted a permanent program of 13 
weeks of benefits (outside the unemployment 
insurance law) to provide additional compensa- 
tion for workers unemployed as a result of a 
natural or manmade disaster and for unemployed 
workers in counties where the rate of unemploy- 
ment is 6 percent or more. 


Qualifying Requirements 


Illinois and seven of the eight States which 
had increased the minimum weekly benefit also 
amended their laws to require higher earnings, or 
earnings over a longer period, before claimants 
may be eligible for any benefit. A wide variety 
of requirements (of minimum earnings or of 
specified periods of time worked during the base 
period) to qualify for minimum benefits exists 
among the States (required minimum base-period 
wages range from $150 to $800). However, a 
general trend over the years toward higher 
qualifying requirements continued in 1961. 

Four States increased their flat minimum base- 
period qualifying amount: Illinois, from $700 to 
$750; Maine, from $300 to $400; New Hampshire, 
from $500 to $600; North Carolina, from $500 to 
$550. South Carolina increased its minimum 
base-period qualifying wage requirement from 
$240 to $300 and its high-quarter requirement 
from $120 to $180. Montana increased its min- 
imum high-quarter qualifying wage requirement 
from $170 to $285, thereby increasing its base- 
period requirement from $255 to $427.50. An 
increase in Idaho’s base-period wage requirement 
from $472 to $572 resulted automatically from an 
increase in the minimum weekly benefit amount. 
Alabama adopted a requirement of earnings in 
the base-period amounting to 1% times high- 
quarter wages and, as a result of the increase in 
the minimum weekly benefit amount, increased its 
high-quarter earnings requirement from $112.01 to 
$221.01. Oregon changed its minimum employ- 
ment requirement from earnings of $20 or more 
in each of 20 weeks to earnings in 20 weeks which 
must average $20 per week. 

In addition, Illinois increased from $150 to $175 
the earnings required outside the high quarter. 
New ‘Hampshire and North Carolina adopted 
provisions requiring wages in at least two quarters 
of the base period, bringing to a total of 33 the 
number of States which specifically require wages 
in more than one quarter, or where qualifying wage 


or employment requirements automatically require 
wages in at least two quarters for all claimants. 

With the exception of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, all States which raised the maximum weekly 
benefit amount require, as a result, increased wages 
before claimants may qualify for the new maxi- 
mum. However, California reduced the amount 
of base-period wages—from $1,500 to $1,410— 
needed to qualify for its maximum. 

Wisconsin amended its minimum requirement 
of 18 weeks of employment to provide an alternate 
qualifying requirement. An individual who has 
at least 14 but less than 18 weeks of employment, 
in the 52 weeks preceding his unemployment may 
now qualify for benefits if he has 55 or more weeks 
of employment in the 104 weeks preceding his 
unemployment. This new minimum qualifying 
requirement, which requires 41-38 weeks of work 
in the first 52-week period, is more restrictive than 
the alternate requirement adopted by New York 
in 1958. 

Six States in 1961 enacted laws which prevent 
the payment of benefits in 2 consecutive benefit 
years without intervening employment, making 
20 States which now have such a provision. 

Alabama, Delaware, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota enacted legislation 
requiring claimants who have received benefits in 
a preceding benefit year to have specified earnings, 
ranging from 4 to 10 times the weekly benefit 
amount, subsequent to the beginning of the first 
benefit year, in order to qualify for benefits in the 
second benefit year. California amended its law 
to provide that twice the amount of disability 
insurance and workmen’s compensation benefits 
received by an individual may be considered as 
wages for purposes of satisfying its requalifying 
requirement. 


Montana reinstituted a 1-week 


Waiting Period. 
waiting period provision before benefits are pay- 
able for total unemployment, which was repealed 


in 1957. Texas also adopted a 1-week waiting 
period requirement before a claimant is eligible for 
any benefits, but the waiting week becomes 
compensable after the claimant has been paid 
benefits in his current benefit year equal to four 
times his weekly benefit amount. In Hawaii, the 
waiting period week is now compensable if the 
claimant is entitled to benefits for each of 12 con- 
secutive weeks following the waiting period. 
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Rhode Island now provides that the waiting period 
for the second benefit year may be served in the 
last week of the old benefit year. Only Maryland, 
Nevada, and North Carolina do not now provide 
waiting period requirements, but the waiting 
period now becomes compensable in five States 
(formerly three), under certain circumstances. 


Partial Earnings Limit—Allowance. The partial 
earnings limit, which determines the point at which 
a claimant is no longer considered partially unem- 
ployed and is no longer eligible for benefits, was 
raised in Idaho, New Jersey, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia. In both Idaho and North Caro- 
lina, the earnings limit was raised from the weekiy 
benefit amount to 1% times the weekly benefit 
amount (representing payment for less than 60 
percent of full-time hours in North Carolina). 
The new limit in West Virginia is equal to the 
weekly benefit amount plus $10 instead of the 


weekly benefit amount plus $6. New Jersey 


changed its limit from the weekly benefit amount ° 


to the weekly benefit amount plus the greater of 
$5 or 4 the weekly benefit amount. 
Three of these States made parallel changes in 


the partial earnings allowance, which is the 


amount of earnings disregarded in computing 
the benefit for a week of partial unemployment. 
In New Jersey, the amount of earnings disregarded 
is now equal to the weekly benefit amount plus 
the greater of $5 or \ the weekly benefit amount. 
West Virginia now disregards $10 instead of $6, 
and earnings disregarded in North Carolina are 
\ the weekly benefit amount, instead of the lesser 
of $10 and % the weekly benefit amount. In 
addition, Maine adopted an amendment, effective 
October 1962, providing that earnings disregarded 
will equal $10 earned in other than regular 
employment, instead of $10 earned in any em- 
ployment; evidently, all earnings from regular 
employment will be deducted by Maine in com- 
puting the benefit for a week of partial unem- 
ployment. 


Availability for Work 


The most significant change made in the 
requirements that claimants be available for work 
was the adoption by nine States (California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and West Virginia) of 
legislation providing specifically that an individual 


shall not be considered unavailable for work 
while attending, under specified conditions, certain 
vocational approved by the 
director of the employment security agency. 
Prior to 1961, only Massachusetts, New York, 
North Dakota, and Utah had such provisions. 
The laws of the District of Columbia and Michigan 
permit the payment of benefits to individuals 
while attending training courses, but they do 
not specifically provide that such individuals are 
not to be considered unavailable for work. 

Hawaii amended its able-for-work provision by 
providing that a claimant is not ineligible for 
benefits if he is ill or disabled after filing a claim, 
if no suitable work is offered after the beginning 
Kansas and Maine 
Nine 


training courses 


of such illness or disability. 
deleted similar provisions from their laws. 
States now have this provision. 


Disqualifications From Benefits 


Over the years, there has been a general 
tendency to make disqualification provisions more 
explicit, to apply them to more circumstances, 
and to increase the consequence of disqualifications 
to the workers. The trend continued, generally, 
in 1961. 

Thirteen States made changes in one or more 
of the three major causes for disqualification— 
voluntary leaving, refusal of suitable work without 
good cause, and discharge for misconduct. Idaho, 
Maine, Montana, and Texas, changed the period 
or the nature of the disqualification for all three 
causes. Disqualification for all three causes in 
Idaho is now for the duration of the unemploy- 
ment and until the individual has earned wages 
equal to eight times the weekly benefit amount, 
instead of 30 days of bona fide work. 


Voluntary Leaving. Six States changed their pro- 
visions concerning the period or the nature of the 
disqualification for voluntarily leaving work 
(Idaho’s change discussed previously). Montana 
restricts “‘good cause’”’ for voluntarily leaving to 
good cause attributable to the employment; in 
all, good cause is restricted in 21 States to good 
cause attributable to the employer or connected 
with the work. Montana changed its disquali- 
fication period for voluntary leaving from 1—4 to 
1-5 weeks; Texas, from 1-24 to 1-26 weeks. 
lowa now provides that only wage credits earned 
in employment which the claimant left shall be 
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instead of all wage credits. Maine 
changed its disqualification period from 5-14 
weeks to the duration of the unemployment and 
until the claimant has earned 15 times his weekly 
benefit amount (in any event, such disqualifi- 
cation must continue for a minimum of 4 full 


canceled, 


weeks). 

In addition, Kansas, Maine, Montana, New 
Jersey, Oregon, South Carolina, and Wisconsin 
enacted changes in the conditions or the circum- 
stances under which the disqualification for volun- 
tary leaving will apply. 


Refusal of Suitable Work. California amended its 
law to provide that the period of disqualification 
for job refusal shall be not less than 2 nor more 
than 10 consecutive weeks, rather than not to 
exceed 10 weeks. Maine, which has had a dis- 
qualification for refusal of work for the duration 
of the unemployment, now requires, in addition, 
that the claimant must earn 15 times his weekly 
benefit amount. The provision specifically pro- 
vides that lack of transportation shall not be a 
valid excuse for refusal of suitable work. 

Montana changed its disqualification period 
from the week of occurrence of the disqualifying 
act plus 1-4 weeks to the week of occurrence plus 
1-5 weeks: South Carolina, from the week of the 
act plus 1-5 weeks to the week plus 5; Texas, 
from 1—12 to 1-13 weeks. 
Discharge for Misconduct. Maine changed its 
disqualification for discharge for misconduct from 
the week of occurrence plus 7-14 weeks to the 
duration of the unemployment and until the 
claimant has earned 20 times his weekly benefit 
amount. West Virginia changed from the week 
of occurrence plus 6 weeks to the duration of the 
unemployment and until the individual has 
worked at least 30 days in covered employment. 

Montana changed the disqualification period 
for misconduct from 1-4 weeks to 1-9 weeks; 
South Carolina, from 1-22 to 5-22 weeks; Texas, 
from 1-24 to 1-26 weeks. 

Maine and Oregon enacted new disqualifications 
for gross misconduct, bringing to a total of 20 
the number of States which have special provi- 
sions for such misconduct as dishonest or criminal 


acts or misdemeanors. Montana, which defines 


gross misconduct as a criminal act of which an 


individual has been convicted or to which he has 
admitted, provided a 12-month disqualification 


if such misconduct was connected with the work 
or on the employer’s premises. Oregon provided 
for the cancellation of all wage credits for gross 
Illinois changed its disqualification 
Kansas now dis- 


misconduct. 
to apply generally to theft. 
qualifies for gross misconduct for the duration of 
the unemployment and until the individual earns 


Maine 


changed the disqualification for conviction of a 


eight times his weekly benefit amount. 


felony or misdemeanor by requiring wages of $400 
instead of $300 in subsequent employment. 


Other Disqualification 8. 
amendment providing that if unemployment is 


New Jersey adopted an 


due to pregnancy, a woman shall be deemed un- 
available for work for a specified period. Of the 
other 35 States with similar provisions, Maine, 
Montana, North Carolina, West 
Wisconsin made slight changes in their require- 
Twenty-one States have provisions con- 


Virginia, and 


ments. 
cerning unemployment due to marital obliga- 
tions, such as care of children. Oregon changed 
its disqualification period for unemployment due 
to marital obligations from 4 weeks to the duration 
of the unemployment and until the individual has 
secured bona fide employment. 

North Carolina 


amended provisions dealing with disqualification 


Kansas, Massachusetts, and 
of claimants who are unemployed due to labor 
management disputes. 

Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, and Texas changed the 
penalties or the disqualifications for fraudulent 
misrepresentation. 

California, Maine, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin adopted amendments con- 


Pennsylvania, 


cerning the relationship of benefit eligibility to 
Dela- 


ware, Idaho, Maine, Nebraska, Tennessee, and 


the receipt of severance or terminal pay. 


West Virginia altered provisions dealing with the 
receipt of pension or retirement income. Kansas 
and Montana amended their laws to provide a 
disqualification for any week with respect to 
which an individual is receiving compensation 
for temporary or permanent total disability under 
workmen’s compensation. Maine extended its 
disqualification for receipt of other remunera- 
tion, which previously applied to those who receive 
such remuneration, to individuals who are en- 
titled to receive such remuneration. 
Murray A. Rusin 
Bureau of Employment Security 
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State Labor Legislation 
Enacted in 1961 


AutHoucH most of the hundreds of labor laws 
enacted by the legislatures of 47 States' and 
Puerto Rico meeting in regular session in 1961 
were amendments to existing acts, a number of 
States enacted significant new provisions.* In 
the field of workmen’s compensation, New Mexico 
established a subsequent-injury fund to promote 
the employment of handicapped persons without 
loss of workmen’s compensation protection, and 
Maine, Montana, and Pennsylvania adopted pro- 
visions for rehabilitation. Pennsylvania ex- 
tended its minimum wage law to men and set a 
statutory minimum wage. Migrant labor camps 
were made subject to licensing and regulation in 
Illinois, and North Carolina regulated the trans- 
portation of farm workers. Coverage for farm 
workers was provided under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law in Wisconsin and the temporary 
disability insurance law in California. Prohibi- 
tions against employment discrimination because 
of race, creed, or national origin were enacted in 
Idaho, Illinois, and Missouri, and against age dis- 
crimination in California, Ohio, and Washington. 
A State labor relations act was approved in 
North Dakota. Four States enacted curbs against 
strikebreaking. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Maximum weekly benefits for death and all 
types of disability caused by a work injury were 
raised in the District of Columbia and 12 States: 
Alabama, Connecticut,’ Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Total maximum benefits were also 
raised in several of these States. Five other 
States--Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, and Wyoming—raised weekly or 
total maximum benefits for some, but not all, 
types of injuries. By the end of the legislative 
year, maximum weekly benefits for temporary 
total disability—the most frequent type of com- 
pensable disability—were set at $70 or more by 6 
States and the District of Columbia, $50 but 
less than $70 by 12 States, $40 but less than 


$50 by 13 States, and $30 but less than $40 by 19 
States and Puerto Rico. 

Medical benefits were increased in seven 
States—Alabama, Colorado, Kansas, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia. 
Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, and Pennsylvania 
liberalized provisions for the furnishing, repair, or 
replacement of specified appliances such as eye- 
glasses or artificial limbs. 

. The maximum burial allowance was made 
payable in additional cases or raised or otherwise 
liberalized in Alabama, Arkansas, Hawaii, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Verrnont. 

Some laws laws remedied inadequacies in spe- 
cial cases. For example, Colorado and Vermont 
made partial disability from occupational diseases 
compensable; Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin increased benefits for silicosis; and Wash- 
ington raised the level of benefits currently payable 
under prior awards for permanent total disability 
or death. 

Several important changes were made in cover- 
age. Wisconsin provided compulsory coverage 
for farm workers if the farmer employs six or 
more workers for 20 days during a calendar year. 
New York became the 24th jurisdiction to elim- 
inate numerical exemptions. Colorado extended 
coverage under its occupational disease law to a 
number of additional types of conditions, including 
anthracosis, disabilities due to handling meat prod- 
ucts, and poisoning by various metallic compounds. 
Vermont added coverage for conditions caused 
by exposure to chemicals or combinations of 
chemicals. About a dozen States extended cover- 
age to various groups of public employees or 
volunteers doing public service, continuing a 
trend of recent years. 

Rehabilitation provisions were adopted for the 
first time in Maine, Montana, and Pennsylvania. 
Maine provided a maximum of 2 years of rehabili- 
tation services to an injured employee, at a maxi- 
mum cost of $2,500. In Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania, payments for living and other expenses 
were provided without overall time or dollar 
limits. The Montana provisions are mandatory 

1 All but Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia. 

$ For unemployment insurance legislation enacted in 1961, see pp. 1350-1355 
of this issue. A detailed statement on workmen’s compensation legislation is 
available on request to the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

3 The Connecticut maximum amount is set by law at 55 percent of the 


State’s average weckly production wage as determined annually by the 
State labor commissioner. 
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for State fund employers and voluntary for those 
privately insured or self-insured. 

New Mexico established a subsequent-injury 
- fund to encourage the employment of the handi- 
capped. It applies to a preexisting permanent 
physical impairment and a subsequent disability 
by accident resulting in a combined permanent 
disability greater than would have resulted from 
the second injury alone. Kansas liberalized its 
subsequent-injury fund. The preexisting disa- 
bility may now be any physical or mental impair- 
ment due to specified diseases or injuries, and the 

subsequent injury may be any compensable in- 
‘ jury. Colorado’s provisions were made appli- 
cable to occupational diseases. 

Time limits for’ compensability or for filing 
claims were liberalized for a number of occupa- 
tional diseases in Colorado, Hawaii, and Vermont 
and for radiation diseases only in Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 


Occupational Health and Safety 


Several States for the first time adopted pro- 
visions to control nuclear development and radia- 
tion hazards; other States revised existing laws 
. for more effective control. Some of the new leg- 
islation stemmed specifically from the 1959 Fed- 


eral act which permits the Atomic Energy Com- | 


mission (AEC) to enter into an agreement with 
any State providing for the discontinuance of the 
Commission’s licensing and regulatory authority 
with regard to certain radiation hazards, if it finds 
the State’s program for control of such hazards to 
be adequate. 

A preliminary requirement for control of radia- 
tion hazards is registration of radiation sources. 
Wisconsin enacted a law limited to registration of 
installations not licensed by the AEC, for the 
purpose of assessing the potential radiation prob- 


4 The following 19 jurisdictions have laws with a statutory minimum wage: 
Alaska, Arkansas, Connecticut, Hawali, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, 


Nevads, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Penn- : 


sylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

§ Minimum wage laws in the following 16 jurisdictions apply to men as well 
as women: Alaska, Connecticut, Hawall, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 


Washington. Puerto Rico sets rates ranging from 25 cents to $1 an hour for 
various occupational groups. 


lem; a provision of the law directed the State 
Industrial Commission and the Board of Health 
to recommend steps for an adequate regulatory 
program to the 1963 legislature. Registration 
provisions were included in Idaho, New Hamp- 
shire, and Washington enactments. The Idaho 
law further provided for issuing licenses to regis- 
trants; and in Arkansas, Indiana, and Tennessee, 
where registration provisions already existed, the 
licensing of certain operations was required or 
authorized. Florida’s governor was authorized 


_ to designate a State regulatory agency empewered 


to require licensing or registration. . 

Idaho, New Hampshire, and Washington 
authorized their respective State health depart- 
ments to issue rules for the control of radiation 
hazards. Federal-State agreements relating to the 
regulation of sources of ionizing radiation were 
authorized in Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, 
and Washington. 

Other safety legislation included rulemaking 
authority in Oregon for boilers and in New York 
for amusement devices and temporary structures 
at carnivals and fairs. Florida specified that its 
general safety provisions shall apply to all 
employers including those who have elected not to 
accept the workmen’s compensation law. 


Minimum Wages 


Pennsylvania adopted a statutory minimum 
wage* (set at $1 an hour) for the first time and 
extended coverage to men® in 1961. Wage board 
procedure was retained ; the boards may not recom- 
mend rates below 85 cents an hour. 

The statutory minimum rates in Washington 
and Connecticut were raised from $1 to $1.15 an 
hour; they will be advanced to $1.25 on January 1, 
1962, in Washington and on October 1, 1963, in 
Connecticut. Lower rates were set in Connecticut 
for hotel and restaurant industries ($1 an hour, 
advancing to $1.15 on May 1, 1962, and $1.25 on 
May 1, 1964) and for learners and persons under 18 
years (85 cents, becoming 95 cents on October 1, 
1963). Maximum allowances for gratuities were 
also raised in Connecticut. Today, 12 States 
have basic statutory minimum rates of $1 an hour 
or more.® 

North Carolina increased the coverage of its 
minimum wage law by making it applicable to 
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establishments employing four or more, rather 
than six or more, persons. Maine made employers 
of four or more, rather than four or more at one 
location, subject to the act. Both States 
exempted taxicab drivers. Maine also exempted 
waitresses, bellhops, and certain other types of 
employment, although such employees are 
included in the count of employees. In Washing- 
ton, minors under 18 were exempted from the 
statutory minimum, but they are still covered by 
an earlier law under which wages may be set by 
order for women and minors. 


Wage Payment and Collection 


Pennsylvania enacted a new law to replace its 
former requirement of wage payments twice a 
month unless otherwise stipulated in the hiring 
contract. The new law requires regular paydays 
but does not specify the period. Payment by the 
next regular payday is required if the employee is 
separated from the payroll or if work is suspended 
as the result of an industrial dispute. The 
Secretary of Labor was authorized to take assign- 
ments of wage claims for collection. The Oregon 
wage payment law, which had covered employees 


in specified industries, was amended to apply to 
every employer. 


Wage Garnishment 


Five States raised the amount of wages exempt 
from garnishment or revised the formula for 
determining the exemption. West Virginia raised 
the exemption from $10 to $20 a week. Alaska 
exempted $350 (rather than $300) of wages earned 
within the preceding 30 days by the head of a 
family and set an exemption—$200—for the first 
time for a person not the head of a family. The 
Illinois exemption was raised from $45 per week to 
the higher of that amount or 85 percent of wages, 
but not more than $200 a week. In Minnesota, 
the maximum exemption was set at 50 percent of 
wages earned and unpaid at the time wages are 
garnished; formerly, it was 50 percent of wages 
earned within the preceding 30 days, but not more 
than $75 a week. New Mexico established an 
exemption of 80 percent of wages earned in the 
preceding 30 days if they are less than $100 and 75 
percent if they are greater. The law formerly 
exempted only 80 percent of the first $100 due for 


the preceding month and provided no exemption 
if the debt was incurred for the necessities of life. 


Prevailing Wages 


Pennsylvania adopted a prevailing wage law 
to replace former provisions held by the courts to 
be insufficient authority to require payment of 
prevailing wages. Under the new act, the Secre- 
tary of Labor is to determine prevailing minimum 
wage rates in the locality (as defined by the Secre- 
tary) for laborers, mechanics, skilled and semi- 
skilled laborers, and apprentices on any public 
work contract over $2,000. Safeguards are pro- 
vided to assure compliance in paying such rates. 

Various clarifying and strengthening changes 
were made in the Illinois and West Virginia pre- 
vailing wage laws. For example, in Illinois, the 
definition of locality was broadened to permit a 
wider area to be considered in determining pre- 
vailing wages than the district, city, or county 
where the work is to be performed. The exclusion 
of workers transporting materials to and from the 
project site was revised to exclude only transpor- 
tation by sellers and suppliers. In West Virginia, 
among other changes, a detailed procedure was 
established for determining wage rates at regular 
intervals, the definition of “locality” was broadened, 
coverage of the law was extended to highways, 
bridges, and airports, and a board was provided 
to hear appeals from determinations by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Montana extended coverage to “heavy highway 
or municipal construction.”” Massachusetts spec- 
ified that ‘‘construction”’ shall include such items 
as the painting of public buildings. Connecticut, 
on the other hand, exempted work on public 
buildings if the project cost is less than $5,000. 


Equal Pay 


Wisconsin, in an amendment to its fair employ- 
ment practice act, specified that a pay differential 
“based in good faith on any factor or factors other 
than sex does not constitute discrimination . . . .” 
Twenty-one States now have equal pay provisions: 
Alaska, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connect- 
icut, Hawaii, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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Agricultural Workers 


The year 1961 again saw several improvements 
in the protection afforded under labor laws to 
migratory and resident agricultural workers. 

The workmen’s compensation law in Wisconsin 
was made applichble to farm workers if the farmer 
employs six or more workers for 20 days during 
a year. California agricultural workers, already 
covered under the workmen’s compensation act, 


were brought under the temporary disability — 


insurance law, which provides cash benefits if ‘a 
worker loses time from his work because of non- 
occupational illness. California also issued a mini- 
mum wage order setting a minimum rate of $1 an 
hour for women and minors in farm work. 

Illinois required migrant labor camps to be in- 
spected and licensed by the Department of Public 
Health. The law set standards relating to sani- 
tation, heating, exits, and other matters and 
authorized the department to issue additional 
rules. California enacted several laws or amend- 
ments concerning the housing or health of mi- 
grants. These include a requirement for annual 
registration of labor camps with tbe labor depart- 
ment (regulation of camp conditions is already in 
effect), authority for the labor department to con- 
duct a survey of migrant housing needs, and statu- 
tory authority for the Department of Public 
Health to maintain a health program for migrant 
farm workers and their families. Wisconsin re- 
quired every “person,” rather than every “em- 
ployer,” to get.a permit before operating a migrant 
labor camp. 

In North Carolina, the Department of Motor 
Vehicles was directed to make and enforce safety 
regulations for the transportation for pay of five 
or more migratory farm workers to and from em- 
ployment if a motor vehicle other than a passenger 
automobile or a station wagon is used. 

Other changes included programs in Colorado, 
Pennsylvania, and Oregon to provide or extend 
educational opportunities for children of migrant 
workers; extension of registration requirements in 


1 There are now 21 States and Puerto Rico which make such discrimination 
unlawful: Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Tilinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Washington and Wisconsin. 

* Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. 
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New Jersey to day-haul crew leaders and in New 
York to growers bringing in 5 or more, rather than 
10 or more, migrant workers; establishment of a 
special commission to study problems of labor- 
management relations in agriculture in California; 
and provision for a special committee to study 
migrant labor problems in Colorado. 


Discrimination in Employment 


Laws prohibiting discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color, or national origin ' 
were enacted this year in Idaho, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri. Kansas made its voluntary antidiscrimi- 
nation law mandatory,’ and Indiana placed the 
administration of its law in an independent fair 
employment practice commission (rather than the 
labor department), but retained the voluntary 
character of its law. Voluntary acts were passed 
in Nevada and West Virginia. 

’ The Illinois and Missouri laws followed the cus- 
tomary pattern of declaring certain discriminatory 
acts by employers, unions, and employment agen- 
cies unlawful and creating an’agency empowered 
to hear complaints, attempt adjustment by con- 
ciliation, and if that fails, issue cease and desist 
orders enforceable in the courts. Coverage is, 
however, more limited than in the other States 
having such acts. The Illinois act initially applies 
to-employers of 100 or more; in January 1963, it 
will become applicable to employers if 75 or more, 
and in January 1965, to those employing 50 or 
more persons. .The Missouri act applies to em- 


' ployers of 50 or more. 


The Idaho act is largely directed toward dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, but in- 
cludes a provision making it a misdemeanor for 
any person to deny any other person, because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin, the right to 
work by refusing to hire, by discharging, by bar- 
ring from employment, or by discriminating in 
compensation or other terms or conditions of 
employment. 

The Wisconsin fair employment practice act was. 
amended to prohibit discrimination because of sex. 

Three States—California, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington—prohibited employment discrimination 
against older workers, making 14 States and Puerto 
Rico which have some type of prohibition against 
age discrimination on the books.* In Washington, 
the age prohibition was added to its fair employ- 
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ment practice act. The ages 40-65 were desig- 
nated in prohibiting certain discriminatory prac- 
tices. The California act made it unlawful for an 
employer to refuse to hire, or to discharge, dismiss, 
reduce, suspend, or demote an individual, solely 
because he is between 40 and 64 years of age; it 
was placed with the employment service provisions 
of the unemployment insurance law. The Ohio 
provision, that no employer shall refuse oppor- 
tunity of interview for employment or shall dis- 
charge without just cause any employee between 
the ages of 40 and 65 who is otherwise qualified, 
was placed under the general duties of the labor 
de; *rtment. 

The New York law was amended to specify the 
ages between 40 and 65, rather than 45 and 65, in 
prohibiting certain discriminatory practices. 


Child Labor and School Attendance 


Major changes affecting youth employment 
were made in minimum age, hours, and nightwork 
provisions of child labor laws, as well as in school 
attendance and workmen’s compensation laws. 

Several States amended their minimum age pro- 
visions. Tennessee and Alabama laws provided 
that any minor age 14 or 15 who is lawfully ex- 
cused from school attendance may be employed 
in nonhazardous work during school hours, and in 
Tennessee such children may work until 10 p.m. 
rather than 7 p.m.; the Alabama hours and night- 
work provisions for those under 16 were not 
waived. Maine amendments permitted minors of 
14 or 15 years to work in automatic laundries and 
in retail establishments where frozen dairy prod- 
ucts are manufactured on the premises. 

In Florida, the minimum age of 16 was lowered 
to 12 for employment outside school hours in any 
factory, mechanical establishment, or laundry, and 
for boys as messengers, while pages in the State 
legislature were exempted from all provisions of 
the law. A Puerto Rico amendment permitted 
work in factories outside school hours at age 14. 

As to hazardous occupations, in Maryland the 
minimum age of 18 was reduced to 16 for girls em- 
ployed in restaurants, and in Wisconsin the 18- 
year minimum for work on docks was amended to 
exempt work on or about small pleasure and fish 
boat liveries and piers. Florida set a minimum 
age of 16 for minors spraying insecticides or other 
toxic substances; on the other hand, it exempted 


the operating of power mowers having cutting 
blades of 24 inches or less from the 16-year mini- 
mum for operating power-driven machinery. 

Massachusetts set hours and nightwork stand- 
ards for work in various occupations not formerly 
covered. A 6-day week and a nightwork prohibi- 
tion of 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. were set for boys 16-18 
and girls 16-21 in offices, laundries, hotels, and 
certain other places of business, and in beauty cul- 
ture and similar establishments. A 9-hour day 
and a 48-hour week were also set for work in 
beauty culture and similar establishments (such 
standards were already in effect for the other es- 
tablishments). Oregon amended its nightwork 
provision to permit minors under 16 to work until 
10 p.m. instead of 6 p.m. on special permit from 
the Wage and Hour Commission. In Alabama, 
nightwork was prohibited for children under 16 
between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m. throughout the year 
instead of between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. during the 
school term only. 

Pennsylvania limited work outside school hours 
by children under 16 to 4 hours a day and 18 a 
week, rather than limiting combined hours of work 
and school to 8 a day and 44 a week. A 28-hour 
workweek was set for minors 16 and 17 attending 
school, and boys of that age enrolled in school may 
not work between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. The law 
also authorized the issuance of special permits for 
minors between 7 and 18 in theatrical productions, 
concerts, modeling, radio and television, etc. _ 

Several States amended their school attendance 
provisions as they would affect working children. 
North Dakota required completion of high school 
rather than the 8th grade before children under 16 
may leave school. Oklahoma made provision for 
leaving school at the age of 16 rather than 18, 
where the child’s best interests would be served. 
Colorado, Oregon, and Pennsylvania enacted laws 
providing for the education of migratory children 
during both the summer term and the school year. 

California and Tennessee amended their work- 
men’s compensation laws as they apply to illegally 
employed minors. The Tennessee amendment 
specified that both legally and illegally employed 
minors are covered by the law; formerly the cov- 
erage of illegally employed minors was in doubt. 
California required agricultural employers to pay 
50 percent extra compensation for illegally em- 
ployed minors under 16 injured on the job (in 
line with the requirement for other employers). 
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Idaho and Washington passed laws to provide 
jobs and outdoor training for boys. The Idaho 
law creates an Idaho Youth Conservation Project, 
under the jurisdiction of the Idaho State Forester, 
' for the employment of boys 14-17 years old; it 
specifies pay of $30 a month in addition to board, 
lodging, medical services, certain clothing, and 
equipment. The Washington law provides jobs 
in forestry projects for youths 16-21 and requires 
a weekly payment of $25, plus subsistence, medical 
service, and equipment. 


Industrial Relations 


One State, North Dakota, enacted a labor rela- 
tions act in 1961; 13 States and Puerto Rico now 
- have labor relations acts of general application.° 


The North Dakota act guarantees workers the - 


right to organize and bargain collectively or to 
refrain from such activities and specifies unfair 
labor practices for employers and employees. The 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor was 
designated to administer the law. 

An Oregon act set up procedures for the selection 
of bargaining agents, which will be administered 
by a three-member labor-management relations 
board. Oregon also adopted a labor relations 
act applying to licensed professional and prac- 
tical nurses employed in health care facilities. 

The “agency shop” was prohibited in Nebraska 
through an amendment to its right-to-work law. 
The amendment prohibits any person from denying 
employment to another because he refuses to pay 
a fee to a union either directly or indirectly. 
(Under an agency shop arrangement, if a worker 
prefers not to become a union member, he must 
pay a fee equivalent to membership dues to the 
union representing the plant’s workers.) 

Of particular interest this year were bills to 
curb strikebreaking activities which were intro- 
duced in about two-thirds of the legislatures and 
became law in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey,” 
and Washington. These laws vary in detail but 


generally prohibit any person not directly in- 


volved in a labor dispute from recruiting persons 
to replace workers on strike or locked out. 
New York amended its anti-injunction law to 
‘permit a less formal hearing process before a 
*Cdlorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, Pusmngteante, Rhode Island, mm, 
and Wisconsin. 


* The New Jersey law was passed by the 1000 legislature bat net aggeeved 
by the Governor until February 15, 1961. 


court may issue temporary injunctions in labor 
disputes involving perishable farm products. An 
amendment to the North Dakota law removed the 
requirement that a court, before issuing’an in-— 
junction in a labor dispute, must find that peace 
officers are cahaeein or unable to furnish adequate 
protection. 

Maine outlawed mass picketing, coercion, force, 
or obstruction to hinder work in connection with 
perishable food products or to prevent delivery 
of supplies necessary to the maintenance of build- 
ings and equipment. 

In California, public employees were guaranteed 
the right to join labor unions, and public agencies 
were required to meet and confer with representa- 
tives of such unions upon request. Rhode Island 


' made it the duty of cities and towns to bargain 


collectively with firefighters concerning wages, 
hours, and other working conditions, and provided 
for submitting unresolved issues to arbitration. 


Private Employment Agencies 


A number of States amended their laws regulat- 
ing private employment agencies. Oregon pro- 
hibited registration fees. In Hawaii, administra- 
tive authority to set maximum placement fees 
replaced the fee standards set by law. Under 
Connecticut amendments newly regulating the re- 
cruitment of domestic workers from outside the 
State, minors under 18 may not be recruited. The 
employment agency was made responsible during 
a 30-day period for transportation, food, and 
lodging for recruits until they are suitably placed 
or returned home. 

Temporary help agencies were exempted from 
coverage of the California and Oregon laws. 
However, certain standards must be met in Cali- 
fornia, including the payment of social security 
and unemployment taxes and the carrying of 
workmen’s compensation insurance; .also, em- 
ployees may not be sent to a place having a labor 
dispute. 

New York specified several additional practices 

prohibited to employment agencies; for example, 
they may not require applicants to subscribe to, 
or pay for, agency publications, incidental service, 
or advertising. - . 


—BEATRICE McConneELL 


Assistant Director 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
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Wages in Textile Dyeing and 
Finishing, April-May 1961 


STRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS of production 
’ workers in textile dyeing and finishing establish- 
ments averaged $1.71 in April—May 1961, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Variations around this average were 
found by region and occupation and for men and 
women. Of the supplementary benefits studied, 
paid vacations, holidays, and several types of 
insurance plans applied to most workers. 


Earnings 


In comparison with the national average of 
$1.71, straight-time hourly earnings averaged 
$1.56 in the Southeast region, where slightly more 
than one-half of the 57,300 production workers 
within the scope of the study were employed. In 
the Middle Atlantic region, which accounted for 
about one-fourth of the workers, earnings averaged 
$2.02, and in New England, with nearly one-fifth 
of the workers, $1.78. (See accompanying table.) 


Earnings of individual workers ranged from $1 


to more than $3 an hour, with the middle half 
receiving between $1.46 and $1.90. Approxi- 
mately 6 percent of the production workers earned 
between $1 and $1.25 an hour; 30 percent received 
less than $1.50. Five percent earned $2.25 or 
more an hour. As indicated in the following tabu- 
lation, the proportions of workers at various levels 
of hourly earnings differed among the regions. 
Percent of production workers 


United New Middle South- 
States! England Allantic east 


$1.00 and under $1.25 6&5 13 415 8.5 
$1.25 and under $1.50. 240 86 7.1 369 
$1.50 and under $1.75 34.0 463 97 
$1.75 and under $2.00. 15.8 32.5 15.6 
15.3 7.4 53.1 
5.3 40 13.0 
100. 0 100.0 100.0 


1 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 
Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 100. 





Three-fourths of the production workers in the 
Southeast and two-thirds in New England were 
in establishments primarily engaged in processing 
cotton broadwoven fabries. Their earnings aver- 
aged $1.59 and $1.79 an hour, respectively. Syn- 
thetic broadwoven fabrics were the principal prod- 


uct processed in establishments with almost 
three-fourths of all workers in the Middle Atlantic 
region. Earnings of these workers averaged $2.06. 

More than four-fifths of the workers within the 
scope of the survey were men. Their earnings 
averaged $1.76 an hour versus $1.45 for women. 

Data were also tabulated according to estab- 
lishment and community size, plant ownership, 
and labor-management contract coverage. In 
each of the three major regions, earnings were 
higher in establishments with 250 or more workers 
than in smaller plants, and higher in establish- 
ments in which a majority of the workers were 
covered by labor-management contracts than in 
establishments in which none or a minority were 
covered by such contracts. However, because of 
the interrelationship of these and other character- 
istics, such as method of wage payment, location 
and size of community, their exact influence on 
wage levels cannot be determined. 

The occupational classifications for which sepa- 
rate data were obtained accounted for approxi- 
mately one-half of the production and related 
workers within the scope of the survey. Among 
these classifications, dyeing-machine tenders, 
cloth, was numerically most important; these 
workers averaged $1.83 an hour. Other occupa- 
tions for which average hourly earnings were 
within a range of $1.75 to $1.85 included batchers, 
boil-off machine operators, calender tenders, color 
mixers, cloth inspectors (hand), cloth winders, 
printing back tenders, printing-machine helpers, 
and tenter frame tenders. Averages among all 
occupations studied ranged from $1.36 an hour 
for janitors to $4.07 for machine printers. 

Among the occupations studied separately, 
those shown in the table are representative of 
types of activity and differences in earnings levels 

1A more comprehensive account of this study will be presented in forth, 
coming BLS Bull. 1311, Industry Wage Survey: Textile Dyeing and Finishing. 
April-May 1961. Separate data are also available for 8 States and 3 areas 

The study covered establishments employing 20 or more workers and 
Primarily engaged in dyeing and finishing textiles except wool fabrics and 
knit goods (industry group 226 as defined in the 1957 Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, U.S. Bureau of the Budget). 

The straight-time hourly earnings for production and related workers 
presented in this report differ in concept from the gross average hourly earn- 
ings published in table C-1 of the Current Labor Statistics section of this 
issue. Unlike the latter, the estimates presented here exclude premium pay 
for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. Establish- 
ments in this survey are weighted in accordance with their probability of 
selection from a regional-size class, and average earnings are calculated from 
the weighted data by summing individual hourly earnings and dividing by 
the number of such individuals, In the monthly series, the sum of the 
man-hour totals reported by establishments in the industry is divided inte 


the reported payroll totals. Tbe results from the monthly series give a greater 
weight to large establishments because of the nature of the sample. 
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NuMBER AND AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME Hour.y Earninas! or PropucTION WORKERS IN TEXTILE DYEINGaND FINISHING 
EsTaABLISHMENTS BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS,. UNITED STATES AND SELECTED REGIONS,? ApriteMar 1961 
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1 ate» premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 


ond late 
2 New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Ham 
Rhode Island, and Vermont; iddle Atlantic—New J po aay Baw te New York, an 
; and Georgia, ississippi, North 


Pennsyl Southeast —Alabama, Fiesta, 
Caroline, se =i =. Tennessee, 
3 Includes data 


and V: 
for regions in addition to those shown separately. 


among regions. All or practically all of the 
workers in 4 of the 6 occupations shown were men ; 
approximately one-third of the cloth inspectors, 
. machine, and nearly all yarn winders were women. 


Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on certain establish- 
ment practices, including work schedules and 
supplementary benefits.” 

A work schedule of 40 hours a week was in effect 
in. establishments employing four-fifths or more of 
the production workers in each of the three major 
regions. Almost two-fifths of the workers were 
employed on late shifts, with about twice the num- 
ber of workers on the second as on third shifts. 
In the New England and Southeast regions, extra 
pay was common for third, but not for second- 
shift work. Most workers on both the late shifts 
in the Middle Atlantic region received extra pay. 

Paid holidays were provided by establishments 
employing three-fourths of the production workers. 


2Minimum wage rate data were also obtained and appear in Bull. 1311, op. 


elt. 


of material in addition to those shown se eA 
potas, pees State tance the 
reas established under the sponsorship of the U.S. 


Norte: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria, 


The most prevalent provisions were 7 days annu- 
ally in New England and 9 days in the Middle 
Atlantic region. The number of days varied from 
1 to 7 in the Southeast. 

Paid vacations after qualifying periods of serv- 
ice were provided for more than 95 percent of the 
industry’s production workers. Most workers 
received 1 week’s vacation after 1 year of service 
and 2 weeks after 5 years. Establishments with 
one-fifth of the workers provided 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion after 15 years of service. 

Life, sickness and accident, hospitalization, and 
surgical insurance, for which employers paid at 
least part of the cost, were available to two-thirds 
or more of the production workers. Small pro- 
portions of workers were eligible for accidental 
death and dismemberment, medical, and catas- 
trophe insurance. 

Retirement pension plans (other than benefits 
available under Federal old-age, survivors’ and 
disability insurance) were provided ‘by’ establish- 
ments employing two-fifths of the workers. 


—Frep W. Mour 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings in Cigar Manufacturing, 
April-May 1961 


STRAIGHT-TIME EARNINGS of production workers 
in the cigar manufacturing industry averaged 
$1.39 an hour in April-May 1961, according to a 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics.' Earnings data by sex, selected regions, 
areas, and occupations were also studied. Approx- 
imately nine-tenths of the workers were employed 
in establishments providing paid vacations and 
holidays. Life, hospitalization, and surgical 
insurance were also common. 


Earnings 


Women, accounting for four-fifths of the 
workers covered by the study, averaged $1.37 an 
hour, compared with $1.48 for men (accompanying 
table). Workers in the Middle Atlantic region 
(nine-tenths of whom were in Pennsylvania) 
averaged $1.44 an hour and accounted for nearly 
half of the industry’s total employment. In the 
Southeast (largely in Florida), workers averaged 
$1.36 an hour and accounted for slightly more 
than a third of the employment i in the industry. 

In both major regions, average hourly earnings 
were higher in plants employing 100 or more 
workers than in, the smaller plants, higher in 
metropolitan areas than in the smaller communi- 
ties, and higher in plants with labor-management 
contracts than in those not having such agree- 
ments. However, the exact influence of any one 
of these characteristics cannot be fully isolated. 
For example, the larger establishments tend to be 
concentrated in the larger communities and to 
have a greater degree of unionization. 

Individual earnings in the cigar manufacturing 
industry ranged from less than $1 to more than 
$2.50 an hour in April-May 1961, with the middle 
half of the workers in the earnings array falling be- 
tween $1.21 and $1.56anhour. At the lower end of 
the array, 1.9 percent of all workers earned less than 
$1;? 16.8 percent, less than $1.15; and 31.3 percent, 
less then $1.25. Most of the workers earning less 
than $1 an hour were in the Southwestern region.’ 
As indicated in the following tabulation, an eighth 
of the workers in the Middle Atlantic region earned 


less than $1.15 an hour, compared with a fifth in 
the Southeast. \ 


Percent of etude watee eorn- 





$1.10 and under $1.15 
$1.15 and under $1.20 
$1.20 and under $1.25 
$1.25 and under $1.50 
$1.50 and under $1.75 
$1.75 and over 





1 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 
Nore: Because of rounding, percentages may not add to 100. 


Employment in the industry declined by more 
than a third since April 1955, when a similar BLS 
study was made.‘ During this period, the pro- 
duction of cigars increased substantially—from an 
annual total of 6 billion cigars in 1955 to nearly 7 
billion in 1960.5 This increase in output and the 
accompanying decrease in employment, resulted 
largely from the introduction of the homogenized 
binder, permitting automatic feeding of the binder 
into the cigar and thereby eliminating the need for 
employees at this position of the cigarmaking 
machine. As indicated in the following tabula- 


1A more comprehensive account of the survey is presented in forthcoming 
BLS Bull. 1317, Industry Vi age Survey; Cigar Manufacturing, April-May 1961. 
The study covered establishments employing eight or more workers primarily 
engaged in the manfacture of cigars. 

The straight-time hourly earnings presented in this report differ in concept 
from the gross average hourly earnings published in table C of the Current 
Labor Statistics section of thisissue. Unlike the latter, the estimates presented 
here exclude premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. In addition, establishments in this survey are weighted in 
accordance with their probability of selection from a regional size class, and 
average earning are calculated from the weighted data by summing individual 
hourly earnings and dividing by the number of such individuals. In the 
monthly series, the sum of the man-hour totals reparted by establishments in 
the industry is divided into the reported payroll totals. The results from the 
menthiy series give © greater weight to large establistements beenuse of the 
nature of the sample, 

4 At the time of the study, the Federal minimum wage was $1 an hour. 
Effective September 3, 1961, the minimum was raised to $1.15. The Federal 
law applies to manufacturing establishments engaged in interstate commerce. 
A few establishments covered by this study reported that they were engaged 
only in intrastate commerce. 

§ The Southwestern region includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

48ee “Earnings in Cigar Manufacturing, April 1955," Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1955, pp. 1453-1459, 

5 Annual Report on Tobacco Statistics, 1960 (U.8. Department of Agriculture, 
Statistical Bull. 281, p. 48). 
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tion, the largest number of cigarmaking machine 
operators were employed on 1-position machines 
in 1961, whereas in 1955, all operators were 
employed on 4- or 2-position machines. 
1965 1961 
‘Number Percent Number Percent 





Total production 
34,019 100.0 21,562 100.0 
Cigarmakers, hand 3,074 9.0 954 44 
Cigarmaking machine 
7,416 344 
834 3.9 
1, 001 46 
1, 302 6,0 
4,279 19.8 


13,061 38.4 


The decline in cigarmaking by the hand method 
has also contributed to increased productivity of 
the industry. In 1961, hand cigarmakers ac- 
counted for less than 5 percent of the industry’s 


' production workers. 


Occupational classifications for which average 
straight-time hourly earnings are shown in the 
accompanying table accounted for three-fourths of 
the industry’s production and related workers. 
Practically all cigarmaking machine operators, 
banding and cellophaning machine operators, 
tobacco strippers (machine), and cigar inspectors 
were women. Women also accounted for three- 
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fourths or more of the hand cigarmakers and cigar 
packers. Virtually all of the machine operators, 
packers, and hand cigarmakers were paid on an 
incentive basis. All machine adjusters and two- 
thirds of the floormen were men, and these workers 
were generally paid time rates. More than half 
of the 954 workers engaged in manufacturing 
cigars by hand methods were employed in the 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla., area. Men hand 
cigarmakers in this area averaged $1.47 an hour, 
compared with $1.26 for women in similar work. 


Establishment Practices 


Work schedules of 40 hours a week applied to 
94 percent of the workers in the Middle Atlantic 
region and to 78 percent in the Southeast. Fifteen 
percent of the workers in the Southeast region— 
all of them employed in the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
area—were scheduled to work 48 hours a week. 

Fifteen percent of the workers in the Middle 
Atlantic region and 18 percent in the Southeast 
were employed on second (evening) shifts. Most 
commonly, second-shift workers in the Middle 
Atlantic region received a 5-percent differential 


over day rates; premium pay for second-shift work 


was not common in the Southeast. Third-shift 
operations were virtually nonexistent in the 
industry. 

Paid holidays were provided to nearly nine- 


tenths of the production workers in both the | 


Middle Atlantic and Southeast regions. Pro- 
visions for 6 or 7 days annually were most common 


in the Middle Atlantic region, whereas 2 or 4 days 


‘were most commonly provided in the Southeast. 


Vacations with pay (after qualifying periods of 
service) were provided to more than nine-tenths 
of the production workers in both the Middle 
Atlantic and Southeast regions. Most commonly, 
workers in the Middle Atlantic region received 1 
week of vacation pay after a year of service and 
2 weeks after 5 years of service; after 15 years of 
service, 2 weeks’ vacation pay was provided in 
plants having slightly more than a third of the 
workers and 3 weeks in plants with nearly half 
the workers. Vacation provisions in the South- 
east region were somewhat more liberal than those 
in the Middle Atlantic. 

Life insurance, hospitalization, and surgical 
benefits, financed at least in part by the employer, 
were available to the majority of the workers in 
both the Middle Atlantic and Southeast regions. 
Other types of insurance benefits, applying to a 
smaller proportion of the workers, included sick- 
ness and accident insurance and medical insurance. 
Catastrophe insurance and sick leave provisions 
were not common. 

Pensions—providing regular payments for the 
remainder of the worker’s life upon retirement in 
addition to those available under Federal old-age, 
survivors’, and disability insurance—applied to 
two-fifths of the production workers in both the 
Middle Atlantic and Southeast regions. 


—Cnar.ss M. O’Connor 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases, 





Labor Relations 


Tegality of Agency Shop. Upon reconsideration, 
the National Labor Relations Board reversed ! a 
decision of last February,’ and held (in a 4-1 vote) 
that the agency shop is a lawful form of union 
security contract under the Labor Management 
Relations Act and therefore a mandatory bargain- 
ing issue in Indiana, where State courts have 
construed the right-to-work law to permit the 
agency shop. 

The union in this case, the United Automobile 
Workers, had a national agreement with the em- 
ployer, the General Motors Corp., which provided 
a union shop in all bargaining units except those 
in right-to-work States. Shortly after an Indiana 
appellate court found that the State’s right-to- 
work law did not forbid an agency shop, the UAW 
asked General Motors to bargain on a supple- 
mental agreement that would require an agency 
shop at the company’s nine plants in Indiana. 
General Motors refused, contending that the pro- 
posed agency shop clause was illegal under the 
Taft-Hartley Act because, while it would have 
left. the fina] decision as to membership with each 
employee, it would have required employees who 
chose not to join the union to contribute to its 
financial support. To condition employment on 
anything other than union membership was con- 
trary to the act’s section 8(a)(3) union security 
proviso, the company asserted. 

In these circumstances, the Board majority 
emphasized that two factors were indispensable to 
the solution of this case. First, all parties were 
in agreement that the Board decide the case under 
the Federal act, applying Federal law and without 
resorting to the Indiana right-to-work law. This 
made it unnecessary, the majority said, to consider 
either the State law or section 14 (b) of the 
Federal act, which permits States.to ban agree- 
ments requiring union membership that would 


619484—-61——-6 


otherwise be legal under Federal law. Second, 
the Board majority noted that no suggestion had 
been made that membership in the union was not 
available to any employee who wished to join. 
Therefore, it was unnecessary to decide the ques- 
tion of the extent to which a closed-union policy 
might affect the legality of an agency shop 
agreement. 

In solving the remaining basic issue, i.e., 
whether the agency shop was intended by Con- 
gress to be embraced within the section 8(a)(3 
proviso, the majority opinion relied on four prec- 
edents: The Public Service,* American Seating,‘ 
Union Starch,’ and Radio Officers °* cases. 

Special reference was made to the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision in the Radio Officers case 
relating to the section 8(a)(3) proviso: [‘“The] 
legislative history clearly indicates that Congress 
intended to prevent utilization of union security 
agreements for any purpose other than to compel 
payment of union dues and fees. Thus Congress 
recognized the validity of the unions’ concern 
about ‘free riders,’ i.e., employees who receive the 
benefits of union representation but are unwilling 
to contribute their share of financial support to 
such union, and gave unions the power to contract 
to meet that problem while withholding from 
unions the power to cause the discharge of em- 
ployees for any other reason.’ 

In this decision, the Board concluded, ‘the 
Supreme Court had construed tho act and the 
whole section in keeping with the basic policy of 
the amended act, “by qualifying the requirement 
of ‘membership’ with the protection against dis- 
charge so long as the employee tendered the 
requisite periodic dues and fees.”’ 

The legality of the agency shop proposal in 
this case, the majority decided, could not be dis- 
tinguished from any other union security proposal 

*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 General Motors Corp. and International Union, United Automobile Work- 
ers, 183 NLRB No. 21 (Sept. 29, 1961). 

1 Id., 130 NLRB 4 (Feb. 20, 1961); see Monthly Labor Review, May 1961, 
pp. 526-527. 

8 Public Service of Colorado and Charles G. Smith, 89 NLRB 418 (1950). 

4 American Seating Co. and Pattern Makers League of North Americe % 
NLRB 800 (1952). 

+ Union Starch and Refining Co. v. NLRB, 342 U.8. 815 (1951). 

* Radio Officers Union v. NLRB 347 U.8. 17 (1954). 
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which predicates a right of discharge only upon 
an employee’s failure to tender the equivalent of 
regulation union dues and initiation fees. There- 
fore, the Board concluded that such a proposal 
fully comported with the congressional intention 


in section 8(a)(3) and was a subject on which the’ 


company was obliged to bargain. 

In his dissenting opinion, Member Leedom 
asserted that, in order to uphold the legality of 
the agency shop, it was necessary to conclude 
that Congress intended the word “membership” 
in section 7 and 8(a)(3) to encompass literal 
membership and other forms of union security 
but in section 14(b) to encompass only literal 
membership. Further, he said, membership 
would have “‘to mean one thing in Indiana and a 
different thing somewhere else.’’ He concluded 
that an agency shop cannot be lawful under the 
LMRA in a State like Indiana where employ- 
ment cannot lawfully be conditioned on literal 
membership. 

The dissent pointed out that although non- 
members under the agency shop would not be 
entitled to some economic benefits (strike benefits, 
for example) which are guaranteed to union 
members, nonmembers would be required to pay 
the same as dues paying members, and this would 
encourage them to join the union. 

The dissent continued that for all practical 
purposes, such a situation would achieve “the 
very thing . . . that the Federal statute guaran- 
tees [against] in a right-to-work State quite as 
effectively as if the union contract expressly pro- 
vided for union membership as a condition 
of ...employment. For who can say as a 
verity that a man forced to buy a cake will not 
eat it.” He concluded that “the device of the 
agency shop, where membership is unlawful, is 
such an impairment of an employee’s freedom 
that .. . it is a travesty to condone the imposi- 
tion of such device when the act forbids the 
requirement of literal membership.” 


Right To Work. A Florida district court of 
appeals held’ that a State court does not have 
jurisdiction to enjoin a union’s picketing which 
could arguably constitute unfair labor practices 
under the Federal Labor Management Relations 
Act, even though the objective of the picketing 
was to force the employer to enter into an agree- 
ment in violation of the State right-to-work law. 


For certain construction work, the employer 
in this case employed nonunion laborers but paid 
the union wage scale. After unsuccessful at- 
tempts to have the employer require these em- 
ployees to become union members, the labor unions 
involved picketed certain model homes which the 
employer was trying to sell. Although the em- 
ployer alleged that the pickets congregated in a 
threatening manner in front of the homes, and 
that a union’s agent expressed his intention to 
get the employees in the union by legal or illegal 
means, there was no allegation of violence, overt 
acts of coercion, execution of a closed-shop agree- 
ment, or attempts to implement such an agree- 
ment. 

A lower tribunal had issued a restraining order 
prohibiting the unions from (1) acting in further- 
ance of any illegal conspiracy; (2) advertising 
that the employer was unfair to organized labor; 
and (3) interfering with the employer’s business 
by intimidation, coercion, or threats. The unions 
appealed. 

In reversing that decision, the appellate court 
pointed out that the U.S. Supreme Court has 
generally construed the LMRA as preempting the 
field in labor matters where the conduct com- 
plained of affects interstate commerce, thus 
leaving the States a very narrow field of oper- 
ations. The court concluded that the established 
rule appears to be that a State court may not en- 
join peaceful picketing where the activities com- 
plained of are arguably within the purview of the 
LMRA.* In the present case, both parties had 
argued on the assumption of fact and authorities 
dealing with businesses affecting interstate com- 
merce. 

The court disclaimed any intention to conclude 
that the operation of section 12 of the Declaration 
of Rights- of the Florida Constitution and the 
right-to-work statutes are rendered impotent by 
Federal preemption. Rather, it asserted that “a 
ridiculous anomaly arises when States are per- 
mitted under their right-to-work laws to enjoin 
the enforcement of executed union security agree- 
ments, where such contracts [violate] State laws, 
but are without authority to prohibit conduct 


* Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers International Union, Local 345 v. Babcock 
Co. (Fila. Dist. Ct. of App., 3d Dist., July 31, 1961). 

* San Diego Building Trades Council v. Garman, 359 U.S. 236 (1959); see 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1959 ,pp. 660-670. 
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admittedly directed toward the ultimate purpose 
of securing the execution of such contracts. 


Although here the ultimate purpose was. to force 


the employer to commit an act expressly pro- 
hibited by State law.” But, since the U.S. 
Supreme Court had construed the Federal act as 
preempting labor relations where they affect in- 
terstate commerce, the court found that the tem- 
porary injunction could not stand. 


Picketing for Recognition. In reversing a second 
February decision, the National Labor Relations 
Board held *® that picketing to obtain prevailing 
rates of pay and conditions of employment did not 
constitute unlawful picketing for recognition. 

When a member of the contractors’ association 
- in this case commenced work on a church, local 
41 of the Laborers’ Union commenced picketing 
the church site, although another union had been 
certified as the representative of the association’s 
employees. Such picketing continued until it was 
ended by an injunction. Most of the time during 


the picketing, the picket signs and handbills of the 
union indicated that its sole purpose was to alert 
the public that the work was not being done by 
qualified craftsmen and that the prevailing rate of 


pay and conditions were not being adhered to. 
In the original Board decision, a panel found that 
the union had violated the LMRA as amended in 
1959 by picketing for recognition when another 
union was the certified bargaining representative. 
About 2 months later, the picketing union re- 
quested “full Board consideration,” which led to 
the present decision. 

The Board rejected the employer’s argument 
that picketing by an outside union when another 
union has newly won Board certification consti- 
tuted unwarranted harassment of the picketed 
employer, saying that argument must be addressed 
to the Congress. The Board reasoned that the 
Congress, in section 8(b)(4)(C), did not lay down 
a broad proscription against all types of picketing 
but forbade only picketing with the objective of 
obtaining recognition and bargaining. The Board 
noted that the union disclaimed such an objective 
but sought only to eliminate working conditions 


* Local 41, International Hod Carriers Union and Calumet Contractors 
Association, 133 NLRB No. 57 (Oct. 2, 1961). : 

® American Feed Co. and Local #10, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
188 NLRB No. 23 (Sept. 20, 1961). 

11 Local 1976, United Brotherhood of Carpenters v. NLRB, 357 U.S. 93 (1958); 
see Monthly Labor Renew, August 1958, pp. 892-893. 


that were below those prevailing in the area. . This 
aim it could achieve without the employer’s either 
bargaining with or recognizing the union. There- 
fore, the Board said, it could not reasonably con- 
clude that the union’s objective in picketing was 
to obtain recognition or bargaining, which it might 
be willing to forgo if subnormal working conditions 


_ were eliminated. 


Legality of Hot-Cargo Contract. The National 
Labor Relations Board held ® that the signing of 
an employer-union contract containing a “‘hot- 
cargo” clause is a violation of the 1959 amend- 
ments to the Labor Management Relations Act, 
even without any request or attempt by the union 
to enforce the provision. 

Before the 1959 amendments became effective, 
the employer and the union in this case entered 
into a written agreement which contained the 
following provision: “‘There is hereby . excluded 
from the job duties, course of employment, or 
work of employees covered by this agreement, any 
work whatsoever in connection with the handling 
or performing any service whatsoever on goods, 
products, or materials coming from or going to 
the premises of an employer where there is any 
controversy with a union.” This provision was 
retained in an amended agreement signed in June 
1960. Thereafter, however, the union made no 
attempt to enforce it. 

Relying on the legislative history of the 1959 
amendments, the Board noted that section 8(e) 
was specifically designed to prohibit agreements 
to support secondary boycotts. The Board also 
noted that the legislative history revealed that 
the section’s chief objective was to close the so- 
called Sand Door" loophole. In that case, the 
Supreme Court in 1958 held that a hot-cargo clause 
could not be used as a defense to a charge of illegal 
inducement of employees to refuse to handle goods 
under section 8(b)(4)(A), but it also held that the 
mere existence of a hot-cargo clause is not evidence | 
of such inducement. Under these circumstances, 
the Board found that the Congress, by use of the 
words ‘‘to enter into any contract or agreement” 
in section 8(e), intended to make the signing or 
execution of any contract containing a hot-cargo 
clause an unfair labor practice. Accordingly, the 
Board directed the parties in the present case not 
to enter into any contract, either express or im- 
plied, of the type referred to in section 8(e). 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Voluntary Quit. The Alabama Court of Appeals, 
in affirming an award of unemployment compen- 
sation to an employee who had been retired pur- 
suant to the terms of a union contract despite his 
desire to continue working, held ” that the claim- 
ant was not disqualified under the Alabama 
unemployment insurance law as a voluntary quit. 

The employee in this case had been working for 
the company for 11 years when the company 
signed a collective bargaining agreement with a 
union of which he wasa member. The agreement 
incorporated a pension plan providing, in part: 

(4) Every employee who attains at least 65 years of 
age and is eligible for either (a) any old-age benefits under 
the Social Security Act or (b) retirement under this Pen- 
sion Plan shall be required to retire on his 65th birthday 
or (if he is not then eligible for either (a) or (b) above) 
on such subsequent date as he first becomes eligible for 
either (a) or (b) above unless both the Company and the 
Union agree that such employee may continue working 
instead of retiring. Any consent given by ‘either the 
Company or the Union to allow any employee to continue 
working instead of retiring as required above, may be 
subsequently withdrawn at any time and in case of with- 
drawal of such consent such employee shall be required to 
retire as of thirty (30) days after such consent is withdrawn. 


The employee had reached age 65 and was retired 
by the company pursuant to the agreement, al- 
though he wanted to continue working and the 


union agreed that he need not retire. The worker 
filed a claim for unemployment compensation 
which was awarded by the claims examiner and 
referee. The board of appeals disqualified the 
claimant as a voluntary quit, and he appealed: to 
the circuit court, which awarded him benefits. 
The employer then took this appeal to the next 
higher court. 

The question to be decided for the first time by 
the Alabama courts was whether an employee in 
these circumstances is disqualified under section 
214 of the Alabama Unemployment Compensation 
Law as having left his employment “voluntarily 
without good cause connected with such work”. 

The employer, in contending that the claimant 
was disqualified, relied primarily on the Bergseth 
case * in Minnesota and the Lamont case“ in 
Massachusetts. In the Bergseth case, where the 
employment contract provided for automatic re- 
tirement at a certain age, the court held that the 
claimants were disqualified from receiving benefits 


since separation was voluntary and “without good 
cause attributable to the employer.” It was held 
that the union agreement bound the employees 
individually and that the employer had to retire 
the employees under the contract. In the Lamont 
case, the Massachusetts court, interpreting the 
provisions of the State’s unemployment compen- 
sation law as it read at that time, held that retire- 
ment pursuant to an employment contract was a 
termination of work “without good cause attribut- 
able to the employing unit or its agent.” The 
court reasoned that although the claimants had 
not personally agreed to the retirement provisions 
of the contract, the agreement by the union—as 
their bargaining agent—had bound each member. 

In the present case, the claimant argued that 
the pension plan did not compel his retirement 
but permitted him to continue working if the 
union and the employer consented. Further, 
since the union agreed that the employee could 
continue working, his unemployment was due to 
the employer’s refusal. The claimant cited as 
authority the decisions of » New Jersey court in 


‘the Campbell case™ and a Pennsylvania courtin 


the Warner case.* The relevant holding in 
these decisions was that a person who would 
otherwise be eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation cannot be disqualified as a voluntary quit 
if in fact he retired involuntarily even though his 
retirement was under the provisions of a retire- 
ment plan. In addition, it was stated that to 
bind the claimant by the prior action of his agent 
would, in effect, constitute an advance waiver of 
benefits which was invalid under the State’s 
unemployment insurance statutes. 

The Alabama Court of Appeals, in affirming 
the lower court’s decision that the claimant was 
not disqualified, was persuaded by the reasoning 
of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania courts. It 
noted that section 244 of the Alabama Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law also provides that an 
employee’s waiver or release of his rights to 


12 Reynolds Metals Co. v. Thorne, (Ala. Ct. of App., October Term, No. 8, 
Div. 738, May 19, 1961; Certiorari denied Sept. 14, 1961. Not officially re- 
Ported; see CCH Unemployment Insurance Reporter, Alabama paragraph 
8263.) 

1 Bergseth v. Zinsmaster Baking (o., 252 Minn. 63, 89 N.W. 2d 172 (1958). 

1% Lamont v. Director of Division of Employment Security, 337 Mass. 328, 
149 N.E. 2d 372 (1958). 

48 Campbell Soup Oo. v. Board of Review, 13 N.J. 431, 100 A. 2d 287 (1953). 

16 Warner Co. v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Reriew, 396 Pa. 
545, 153 A. 2d 906 (1959). 
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unemployment benefits is void but did not 
decide this case solely on the applicability of this 
provision. It also relied on Alabama: court 
holdings that, since the unemployment insurance 
law is remedial, the benefit provisions must be 
construed liberally and the disqualification pro- 
visions applied strictly. Following these prin- 
ciples of legislative construction, which the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania courts had also applied, 
the Alabama court held that the determination of 
whether the claimant is disqualified rests on the 
facts at the time of his retirement, without regard 
to the terms of the employment contract. In this 
case, the employer had chosen to retire the em- 
ployee rather than to allow him to continue 
working. 


Refusal of Suitable Work. A Delaware superior 
court held’ that a worker was disqualified from 
receiving unemployment benefits for failing to 
respond to his former employer’s notice of recall, 
although he did not actually receive the notice 
because his father refused to accept delivery. 

The employee in this case had been laid off 
because of lack of work. About 3 weeks later, 
the employer sent a certified letter to the worker’s 
last known address, directing him to report for 
an interview, but his father refused to accept it 
and he did not report as directed. Within the 
following week, when he went to the company 
to claim supplementary unemployment benefits 
under a company plan, a company supervisor 
discussed with him his failure to report. 

The issue in this case was whether or not the 
claimant refused ‘‘an offer of work for which he 
[was] reasonably fitted” and therefore disqualified 


from receiving unemployment benefits pursuant | 
to section 3315(3) of the Delaware Unemploy- 


ment Compensation Law. At the administrative 


1” Jewell v. Unemployment Compensation Commission and Chrysler Corp. 
(Del. Super. Ct., Sept. 14, 1961). 


hearing, the referee concluded that the claimant 
was not disqualified since he did not receive the 
letter and did not refuse the job offer. On 
appeal, the commission reversed the referee’s 
decision. The commission stated that the em- 
ployer had taken all necessary steps in sending 


. the letter by certified mail to the address listed 


by the worker and that, when the letter arrived, 
the employee, or his father, acting as his agent, | 
had an obligation to accept it. 

On appeal to the court, the claimant argued that 
the notice sent by the company was only a call 
for an interview and not a recall notice. He con- 
tended further that, since company supervisors 
testified that the company was hiring almost 
daily for about a month following the notice, the 
company could have rehired him when he reported 
in connection with the supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefit claim. The court, however, affirmed 
the decision of the commission that the claimant 
was disqualified. It stated that since theemployee 
had not received the notice, he could not complain 
that he was misled by the fact that it was merely 
a notice of an interview. The court also stated 
that the commission’s finding that the claimant’s 
father was his agent, although not supported by 
the record, was not relevant to the issue. It held 
that the company’s letter to the claimant was 
an “offer of work” within the meaning of the 
State’s law. The court agreed with the commis- 
sion and the referee that the employer was in no 
way at fault in the failure to communicate the 
notice to the worker. It concluded that “if a 
reasonable method of getting notice to a person 
has been adopted and the notice is not received 
through no fault of the person giving the notice, 
but by reason of some act or inaction on the part 
of a person or persons having some relationship to 
the person for whom the notice is intended, a court 
will uphold the effect. and consequences of the 
notice, notwithstanding it may not have been 
received by the person to whom it was addressed.” 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





October 1, 1961 


IN THE FIRST SETTLEMENT in this year’s round of negotia- 
tions in the farm equipment ‘ndustry, Deere & Co. reached 
a new 3-year agreement with the United Automobile 
Workers covering about 17,000 workers. Economic terms 
were similar to those in the General Motors-UAW settle- 
ment (Chron. item for Sept. 26, 1961, MLR, Nov. 1961). 

On the same day, the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
put into effect pay cuts ranging from 5 to 25 percent for 
about 13,000 of its salaried employees “until extensive cost 
and expense reducing activities ... take .. . effect.” 
Later in the month, the company asked the UAW for a 1- 
year extension of the contract, covering hourly rated em- 
ployets, which was due to expire November 1. 

Two weeks later, the UAW and the International Har- 
vester Co. reached tentative agreement on a 3-year con- 
tract, also similar to the GM agreement, for about 32,000 
employees. (See also p. 1378 of this issue.) 


October 2 


Tue National Labor Relations Board, reversing an earlier 
decision (Chron. item for Feb. 10, 1961, MLR, Apr. 1961), 
ruled that a union which picketed to obtain prevailing area 
wage rates and employment conditions where another 
union was the certified bargaining agent did not unlawfully 
picket for recognition since neither recognition nor bargain- 
ing was necessary to attain its objectives. The case was 
Local 41, International Hod Carriers and Calumet Contrac- 
tors Association. 


A Philadelphia blouse manufacturer who shut down oper- 
ations, dismissed workers, and moved to South Carolina, 
illegally attempted to obtain bargaining concessions be- 
cause, although a new union contract would have increased 
his labor costs substantially, he offered to reopen the Phila- 
delphia plant if given concessions, according to an NLRB 
ruling. The Board ordered the manufacturer to offer em- 
ployment at either the Philadelphia or South Carolina 
plant to former workers and if at the latter location, to pay 
travel and moving costs; to reimburse workers for pay 
lost; and to bargain with the union if a majority of the 
workers are union members. The case was Sidele Fash- 
tons, Inc., and Philadelphia Dress Joint Board, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


October 3 


Presipent Joun F. Kennepy signed P.L. 87-345 extend- 
ing the Mexican farm labor program through December 31, 
1963. 
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October 4 


Tux Presipent approved P.L. 87-391, amending the re- 
employment rights provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. The amendment provides that 
those reentering the Armed Forces after August 1, 1961, 
need not count previous service toward the 4 years during 
which their civilian job rights are protected, guarantees the 
jobs of those called for preinduction examination until 
notice of induction or rejection, and eliminates the require- 
ment that those rejected for military duty must request a 


leave of absence to take physical fitness examinations. 


October 6 


Negcotiations between the United States Steel Corp. and 
the United Steelworkers ended in agreement to credit half 
of the potential 3-cent-an-hour cost-of-living increase due 
October 1 against a projected rise in the cost of a company- 
paid insurance plan, as provided in their 1960 contract 
(Chron. item for Jan. 5, 1960, MLR, Mar. 1960). A 
deferred wage increase, estimated to average 8.9 cents an 
hour counting the effect on incentive pay, also went into 
effect October 1. 


October 10 


Two of the three members of an NLRB panel refused to 
apply the Mastro Plastics doctrine that unfair labor prac- 
tice strikers are exempt from a contractual no-strike 
provision (Chron. item for Feb. 27, 1956, MLR, Apr. 1956) 
in a situation where the unfair practices were “not serious” 
and where the contract provided for reasonably fast 
settlement of the grievance by arbitration. The case, 
Arlan’s Department Store of Michigan, Inc., and Evelyn 
Helaers; Central States Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, involved the dismissal of 39 employees who 
engaged in a walkout protesting the illegal discharge of a 
union steward. 


October 11 \ 
Fo.ttowrna the first companywide strike at the Ford 
Motor Co. in 20 years, the United Automobile Workers 
and the company agreed on a 3-year contract including 
economic terms similar to those in the General Motors 
settlement. (See Chron. item for Sept. 26, 1961, MLR, 
Nov. 1961; see also p. 1377 of this issue.) 

On October 18, the company announced a 2-percent pay 
increase with a monthly minimum of $8.40, retroactive to 
September 1, and other improvements for about 49,000 
salaried workers. 


Tae Secretary or Lasor and the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare approved the first train- 
ing program under the Area Redevelopment Act (Chron. 
item for May 1, 1961, MLR, July 1961). This program, 
financed by Federal grants of $135,000, will prepare about 
325 unemployed persons in the Huntington, W. Va., area 
for jobs available locally. 
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TzamstzrR Presipgent James R. Horra and Robert E. 
McCarthy, Jr., a Detroit banker, were indicted by a 
Federal grand jury in Orlando, Fla., for the second time 
(Chron. item for July 13, 1961, MLR, Sept. 1961) on 
charges of fraud in the promotion of a real estate develop- 
ment which was alleged to have been financed through the 
misuse of union funds but operated for the defendants 
personal profit. 


October 12 


Tus Executive Council of the AFL-CIO ended its quar- 
terly meeting after voting to grant Federal labor union 
charters to locals that secede from the Teamsters union 
and apply for a charter, and adopting a report charging A. 
Philip Randolph, president of the Sleeping Car Porters, 
between organized 
(See also p. 1374 of 


with responsibility for “the gap ... 
labor and the Negro community.” 
this issue.) 


October 13 


Taz U.S. Commission on Civil Rights issued a report 
summerizing actions needed to end discrimination in em- 
ployment, placement, training, and unions. The recom- 
mendations included expanding Federal support for 
apprentice and vocational training. programs but making it 
contingent on their being nondiscriminatory and nonsegre- 
gated; amending the Landrum-Griffin Act to ban discrim- 
ination or segregation in unions; and providing Federal 
money to State employment offices in such a way as to 
encourage nondiscriminatory job referrals. 


October 17 


Tue NLRB decided to apply its jurisdictional standards 
for office buildings to owners, lessors, and managers of 
shopping centers with a gross annual income of $100,000 
of which $25,000 is received from organizations that meet 
any jurisdictional siandard of the Board (excluding in- 
direct inflow and outflow standards). The new ruling 
found application in the case, Carol Management Corp. 
and Local 734, International Hod Carriers, in which 
a representation election was directed. 


October 22 


Tax Atomic “Trades and Labor Council and the Union 
Carbide Nuclear Co. tentatively agreed to a 3-year con- 
tract covering about 4,500 workers in Tennessee and 
providing a wage increase of 8 cents an hour. (See also 
p. 1379 of this issue.) 


October 25 


Tue NLRB announced it intends to judge each contract- 
ing out or subcontracting clause alleged to violate the 
hot cargo ban of the Landrum-Griffin Act according to the 
intention of the parties, the scope of the restriction, and 
the language used. This approach was defined in the 
A sk Drivers and Dairy Employees Union, Local 546, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Minnesota 


Milk Co. case, in which the disputed subcontracting clause 
was found to be so ambiguous as to preclude a finding 
regarding its legality. 


In the case of Bethlehem Steel Co. (Shipbuilding Division) 


* and Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 


the NLRB unanimously held that the company’s termina- 
tion, when the contract expired, of arbitration, dues 
checkoff, superseniority, and grievance processing pro- 
visions was legal. The Board reasoned that the arrange- 
ments concerned the company’s relationship to the union 
and not to the employees and the union’s rights under 
the clauses resulted from the contract. Moreover, since 
negotiations had reached an impasse, the company could 
lawfully institute the employment terms and conditions 
in its contract: proposal and was not obliged to yield to 
avoid the impasse. However, a company demand that 
grievances be signed by individual employees was found 
to be an unfair practice. 


October 29 

Arrer 3% years of negotiations, the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers and the Southern Pacific Railroad reached 
an agreement which, in effect, guaranteed regular em- 
ployees their jobs or pay as long as they wish to work. 
The contract also limited the number of jobs that can be 
abolished because of changes in technology or organiza- 
tion and provided compensation for other workers dis- 


placed by job abolishment. (See also pp. 1379-1380 of 
this issue.) 


October 30 


Eastman Kopax Co. put into effect a 3-percent general 
pay raise for approximately 36,000 employees. 


THs United Auto Workers announced a new agreement 
with the Eaton Manufacturing Co., a major auto parts 
supplier, affecting about 3,500 employees in Michigan and 
Ohio. Economic terms were said to parallel those in the 
auto contracts (preceding Chron. item for Oct. 11). 


October 31 


ActTina under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
the Secretary of Labor announced a minimum wage 
determination of $1.42 and $1.80 an hour for Product 
Groups 1 and 2, respectively, of the Miscellaneous Chemi- 
cal Products and Preparations Industry. 


Tue NLRB decided that, under the common-situs doc- 
trine, a union could lawfully picket frequent “remote” 
broadcasts of a struck radio station from a car dealer’s 
premises. Furthermore, the union’s issuance of ‘‘do not 
patronize” leaflets was legal because the station was an 
auto “producer” within the meaning of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act by “adding . . . labor in the form of adver- 
tising”—a finding which a " dissenting member said would 
surprise auto manufacturers. The case was Local 662, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Middle 
South Broadcasting Co. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Union Developments 


AFL-CIO Executive Council. The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council, meeting in New York City, 
October 9 to 12, acted in several areas critical for 
the Federation. Its most publicized decisions 
related to the Teamsters union, expelled from the 
Federation in 1957 on corruption charges. The 
Council on October 10 voted 25 to 2 against 
readmitting the truckdrivers union, as proposed 
by the Transport Workers Union. AFL-CIO 
President George Meany said later at a press 
conference that there is every indication that the 
union “more than ever is now under the domina- 
tion of corrupt and criminal elements.” 

The following day, the Council voted 24 to 2 to 
permit the executive officers to issue “federal 
charters to local groups who leave the Teamsters 
international union and who indicate a desire to 
join the ranks of the AFL-CIO and to give these 
groups all the support that an affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO is entitled to receive.” Essentially, 
the Council’s action reaffirmed the power of the 
president and secretary-treasurer to issue federal 
union charters. Mr. Meany would not discuss 
the possibility of an all-out fight with the Team- 
sters; the Council’s position, he said, was that 
the Federation would charter any local “that is 
not happy” with Teamster President James R. 
Hoffa. He stressed that no special machinery 
was being created to process applications from 
dissatisfied Teamsters and that no additional 
funds were being appropriated. 

The problem of jurisdictional disputes between 
craft and industrial unions remained largely 
unsolved. A. J. Hayes, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and chairman 
of the internal disputes subcommittee, ‘reported 
that a revised formula for deciding plant job 
jurisdictions had been rejected by building trades 
unions, which had also turned down the previous 
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proposal._ Mr. Meany said, however, that “a 
little progress has been made—although I don’t 
want to be too optimistic...” He said the next 
few subcommittee meetings would determine if 
“real progress” can be made before the AFL-CIO 
convention in December. 

In an internal civil rights dispute, the Council 
adopted a subcommittee report that criticized A. 
Philip Randolph, a Federation vice president and 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, for having created the “gap that has 
developed between organized labor and the Negro 
community.” The 3-man subcommittee was set 
up last June to review and answer Mr. Randolph’s 
charges that several AFL-CIO affiliates had prac- 
ticed racial discrimination and that Mr. Meany 
had failed to place ‘‘the moral weight of his office”’ 
behind the Federation’s Civil Rights Committee 
and Department of Civil Rights.2 The report 
labeled Mr. Randolph’s allegations as “‘incredible,”’ 
“false and gratuitous,” and “unfair and untrue.” 
The report contended Mr. Randolph engaged in 
discrimination himself, stating that his union 
employed only Negro staff members and that he 
had never attempted to negotiate a nondiscrim- 
ination clause in the union’s contract with the 
Pullman Co. 

On legislative matters, the Council termed the 
first session of the 87th Congress a “qualified 
success,’ applauding the passage of laws on 
minimum wages, Federal aid to depressed areas, 
housing, unemployment pay, and social security. 
However, it declared that the Administration and 
Congress had been remiss about two measures that 
it said would have helped to reduce unemploy- 
ment: a temporary cut in withholding taxes and a 
program of short-term public works projects. 


Teamsters. In response to the AFL-CIO actions, 
Teamster President Hoffa said his union would 
meet the challenge ‘‘anywhere, anytime, and we’ll 
come out on top.” Mr. Hoffa and the interna- 
tional union, on October 23, filed a $1 million libel 
and slander suit against the Federation president 
and 24 other officers of the AFL-CIO. The suit 
charged they had “maliciously launched a vicious, 
calculated, and calloused attack’’ on the reputation 
~"ePrepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of available material. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1961, pp. 888-889. 
2 Tbid., p. 889. 
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of the union and Hoffa, the object of which was ‘‘to 
stigmatize” and raid the union. The only mem- 
bers of the Executive Council not named in the 
suit were Walter P. Reuther of the Auto Workers, 
David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers, William 
McFetridge of the Building Service Employees, 
and Mr. Randolph. 

In mid-October, Mr. Hoffa had been called to 
testify before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee concerning mutual assistance pacts 
between the Teamsters and unions charged with 
being Communist dominated. Two unions men- 
‘tioned were the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union and the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. Mr. Hoffa acknowl- 
edged pacts with these unions,’ but said he knew of 
no convincing evidence that these unions were Com- 
munhist dominated. The pacts, he said, were 
negotiated for mutual aid in collective bargaining 
and he would make an alliance with “any organi- 
zation that protects the workers.” 

On October 11, Mr. Hoffa and Robert E. Mc- 
Carthy, Jr. (a Detroit banking executive) were 
reindicted by a Federal grand jury in Orlando, Fla., 
on fraud charges involving the misuse of union 
funds in a Florida land venture. The indictment 
was similar to one returned by a Federal grand 


jury in December 1960,‘ which was dismissed in — 


July 1961 by a Federal judge on the ground the 
jury had been improperly impaneled. ‘The indict- 
ment included charges of mail fraud in advertising 
Sun Valley, Inc., as a union-sponsored retirement 
community for Teamsters instead of a privately 
owned development which Mr. Hoffa had financed 
with more than $500,000 of union funds. Mr. 
Hoffa and Mr. McCarthy both pleaded not guilty 
to the charges. | \ 

In Cincinnati, members of a Teamster local 
representing 1,800 milk drivers and dairy workers, 
which, together with three other locals had seceded 
from the international,’ voted, in a representation 
election conducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on October 31, to disaffiliate. The vote 
was 1,664 to 12. Mr. Meany personally welcomed 
the local into the Federation and on November 2 
presented its charter as a Federal local. Other 
Cincinnati locals that had participated in the 


3 See Menthly Labor Reriew, October 1961, p. 1124. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1961, pp. 184-185, 
§ See Monthly Labur Review, October 1961, pp. 1123-1124. 


- revolt, as well as locals in Cleveland, Dayton, and 
Columbus, were seeking NLRB elections. 


Transport Workers. Delegates to the eleventh 
constitutional convention of the Transport Work- 
ers Union of America, meeting in New York City, 
October 2-6, endotsed more than 40 resolutions 
and heard speeches by TWU President Michael J. 
Quill, Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Teamster President Hoffa, and New York City 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. Among the more 
significant statements adopted by the convention 
were advocacy of public ownership and operation 
of all ‘national’ railroads, establishment of a 
National Labor Party, collective bargaining pro- 
visions (such as a shorter workweek, retraining, 
and wage guarantees) designed to ‘‘combat the 
evil effects of automation,” and readmission of the 
Teamsters to the AFL-CIO. A constitutional 
change approved by delegates at the closing session 
deleted all references of the TWU’s affiliation with 
the AFL-CIO, the union to “affiliate with such 
national or international organizations as the in- 
ternational executive council may determine.’’ 


Steelworkers. In Pittsburgh, Federal District Judge 
Joseph P. Willson on October 11 held that the 
union’s procedures for nominating and electing 
international officers were illegal under the Labor- . 
Management Reporting: and Disclosure | Act. 
Judge Willson found the union’s constitution 
deficient, since it did not, provide for nominations 
by secret ballot or provide a method whereby all 
union members could participate in the nomina- 
tion of district directors. The decision arose from 


- a suit filed by Nicholas Mamula to protest the 


election in February of Kay Kluz as director of the 
union’s District 20 in Western Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Mamula had failed to .win a place on the 
ballot. Judge Willson ordered the election set 
aside. 

The ruling, however, was stayed on October 12 
by Judge Austin Staley of the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Philadelphia, pending an appeal by 
the union which contended the LMRDA does 
not require a secret ballot in nominations, but 
only in elections. ; 

Two weeks later, Donald C. Rarick—who lost 
his bid for the presidency of the Steelworkers in 
1957 against incumbent David J. McDonald— 
acted in Federal court in Pittsburgh to void Mr. 
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McDonald’s reelection in February 1961 on sim- 
ilar grounds, namely, that the international’s 
nominating procedures denied him the right to run 
for office. Last December, union headquarters 
announced Mr. Rarick had failed to secure the 
minimum of 40 local union endorsements 
required by the union constitution before a 
candidate can be placed on the ballot.‘ 


Maritime. The U.S. Department of Justice on 
October 25 announced it had withdrawn a suit 
against the National Maritime Union, initiated 
in 1960,’ which sought to invalidate the reelection 
of Joseph Curran as president, on the ground that 
the union had violated the election procedures of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. In return, the union 
signed a stipulation that in the future it would not 
prepare ballots in such a way as to permit identi- 
fication of voters and would not permit election- 
eering at polling places. The Government had 
found no evidence of bad faith or fraudulent 
conduct by the union or its officers in the last 
election. 

Paul Hall, president of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union, on October 22 announced issuance 
of a charter of affiliation to the 6,000-member 
Seamen’s and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union 
of Trinidad. Mr. Hall said the interests of both 
unions could be advanced through affiliation, 
citing as one example, the problem of “runaway 
ships’ (vessels owned by United States operators 
but registered in foreign countries). 

The National Maritime Union was also active 
in the Caribbean area during October, according 
to a report by NMU President Curran, following 
his return from a 2-day meeting in Kingston, 
Jamaica, with 10 unions representing 50,000 mari- 
time workers in Jamaica, the Netherlands Antilles, 
Honduras, Panama, Trinidad, and Nicaragua. 
Among the objectives of the meeting, he said, 
were leadership training, organizing activities 
emphasizing foreign flag operations, and combat- 
ing interference by some governments with trade 
union activities. 


Air Line Pilots. Clarence N: Sayen, president of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, on October 31 
announced his “personal decision” to resign ‘in 
the near future, but no later than the next board 
of directors’ meeting,” originally scheduled for 


November 1962 and subsequently moved up to 
May. Mr. Sayen, head of the union since 1951, 
said he had not submitted a formal resignation but 
was putting the union on notice so that officials 
could “think about it.’ His, announcement re- 
portedly reflected dissatisfaction among some 
ALPA members with the handling of the Pilots’ 
strike against Southern Airways, Inc. (which began 
in 1960), and the lack of vigorous union action for 
a reduction in worktime.. 

In an outgrowth of the Southern Airways strike, 
the Pilots in mid-October had notified 19 air car- 
riers of intent to amend contracts to give pilots 
the right to refuse to fly into or out of airports 
served by a struck carrier operating with non- 
union pilots. The union planned to seek a provi- 
sion relieving pilots of the obligation to fly pas- 
sengers to destinations where they could transfer 
to a struck line. 


Other Developments 


The Presidential Commission appointed last 
February to study a dispute involving the Pilots, 
the Flight Engineers’ International Association, 
and several airlines issued its final report on 
October 17. The report essentially reiterated 
recommendations handed down in May,’ with 
amplifications. In addition to urging that the 
two unions merge (which it said was ‘the surest 
way to protect the interests of individual engineers 
and pilots’’), the Commission recommended that the 
four airlines with four-man cockpit crews on turbo 
jet flights gradually switch to three-man crews. 
It proposed a set of job rights and pay scales for 
both engineers and pilots during the transition. 
Actively employed flight engineers would have 
priority rights to bid on existing engineer jobs, and 
pilots displaced by the reduction to three-man 
crews would be guaranteed monthly pay equiva- 
lent to their average earnings in the 6 months 
prior to displacement for up to 4 years. Incum- 
bent engineers would have to meet some pilot quali- 
fications (with training provided by the airlines) 
and all future engineers hired would have to be 
qualified pilots. Severance pay—equivalent to 1 
month’s pay for each year of service, with a 
minimum of $10,000 and a maximum of $25,000— 

6 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1961, p. 185. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1960, p. 1324. 
8 See Monthiy Labor Review, July 1961, pp. 750-753, 773. 
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would be provided to furloughed flight engineers 
who did not meet specified pilot qualifications. 

The three-man board of inquiry appointed by 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg during the maritime 
strike last summer,’ to study union demands for 
bargaining rights on “‘runaway”’ shipping, held its 
first meeting on October 31, 1961. Labor and 
management representatives agreed to compile and 
submit basic information on the controversy to the 
board, to be discussed at subsequent meetings. 
The board consists of W. Willard Wirtz, Under 
Secretary of Labor, Edward Gudeman, Under 
Secretary of Commerce, and Donald B. Straus, a 
New York arbitrator. 


Secretary Goldberg on October 17 reported that. 


strikes at missile and space sites resulted in an 
estimated 1,136 man-days of idleness in September. 
The Secretary said that although the September 
1961 strike loss was substantially: below the Sep- 
tember 1960 loss of almost 5,000 man-days, it was 
“too high in view of the critical importance to the 
Nation of our missile and space programs.” The 
man-days lost, he said, resulted almost entirely 
from unauthorized work stoppages at Lowry Air 
Force Base in Denver and Schilling Air Force Base 
in Salina, Kans. Workers returned to their jobs 
under orders of the President’s Missile Sites Labor 
Commission,” which had been investigating the 
issues in the controversies, the Secretary eaid, 
adding that the Commission received “whole- 
hearted cooperation” from national officers of the 
unions involved. 


_Wage and Collective Bargaining 


Automobiles and Farm Equipment. Negotiations 
wrapping up new contracts were concluded in 
October and early November at the Ford Motor 
Co. and the Chrysler Corp. by the United Auto 


Workers. National agreement between Ford and 


the UAW was reached on October 11. This ended 
a nationwide strike that began on October 3, but 
several locals continued on strike until plant 
agreements were settled. Economic terms .had 
been agreed to earlier." 

The UAW and the Chrysler Corp. reached agree- 


ment in principle on a national contract on Novem- 


* See Monthly Labor Review, October 1961, p. 1120, 
See Monthly Labor Review, July 1961, p. 778. 
U See Monthly Labor Review, November 1961, p. 1245. 


ber 2, for about 60,000 production, office, clerical, 


--and engineering employees. Contract improve- 


ments essentially followad those provided earlier 
at General Motors and Ford, including increased 
supplemental unemployment benefits, company 
payment of the employees’ share of hospital- 
medical insurance premiums, and continuation of 
the annual improvement factor raises and cost-of- 
living escalation. Like the UAW agreements at 
GM and Ford, the Chrysler settlement also 
reduced the size of the first year’s wage increase 
by 2 cents to help finance medical insurance 
improvements, and used the 1-cent cost-of-living 
increase that would have been payable in Septem- 
ber 1961 to offset part of the increased pension 
costs. 

The settlement differed principally from GM 
and Ford in that the union agreed to divert more 
money from wages to help finance improved fringe 
benefits. Heavy layoffs at Chrylser had report- 
edly reduced the money in the Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits fund to about $3.8 mil- 
lion (a maximum funding of about $20 million was 
provided for under.the previous contract). To 
compensate for this drain, the UAW agreed that 
a maximum of 5 cents from wages over the con- 
tract period could be used to supplement the 
company’s regular contribution. One cent of the, - 
1961 annual improvement factor increase would 
be applied to the fund in the first contract year. 
ln 1962 and 1963, the status of the fund is to be! 
reviewed with up to 2 cents to be diverted from 
wages in these years, if necessary. The company 
agreed that, for each penny to be diverted from 
the improvement factor increase to SUB, it 
would pay 1.14 cents into a reserve fund to be 
used should the regular fund be exhausted. In 
addition, the union waived retroactive payment of 
the first year’s wage increase—which would have 
been effective September 1—and instead the com- 
pany would transfer this sum, reportedly amount- 
ing to about $2 million, to the SUB fund the day 
after the contract is ratified by the locals. It will 
also make an additional payment later based on . 
the savings accruing from postponing the effective 
date of higher fringe benefits to January 1. The 
contract provides, however, that on June 29, 
1964 (or earlier upon mutual agreement) employees 
will receive 1 cené an hour for each 1 cent that 
has been diverted from the improvement factor 
increases. 
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The separate agreement covering 7,000 office, 
clerical, and engineering employees provided that 
the size of their improvement factor raises would 
be reduced over the contract period to match those 
provided for production workers—2¥ percent with 
@ minimum of 6 cents an hour. In the first year, 
nonproduction employees would receive 3 percent 
(as under their previous contract), but only 2% 
percent in the second year and 2% percent in 1963. 

The Ford Motor Co. on October 18 announced 
a 2-percent pay increase (with a minimum of 
$8.40 a month) retroactive to September 1, for 
most of its 49,000 salaried employees who are not 
organized. In addition to the pay raise, the com- 
pany reported it would transfer to base rates 
$62.40 of the current $88.40 quarterly cost-of- 
living allowance and would continue escalation. 
It also said it would assume the employees’ share 
of medical insurance premiums, and improve 
retirement, group insurance, hospital-medical- 
surgical, separation pay, and leave plans. 

The International Harvester Co. and the United 
Auto Workers on October 15 tentatively agreed 
to a new 3-year contract covering about 32,000 
workers. The second major agreement this year 
in the farm implement industry, it followed a 
settlement between the UAW and Deere & Co. 2 
weeks earlier."* The contract, subject to ratifi- 
cation by the UAW members involved, provides 
for wage increases of 2.5 percent, with a minimum 
of 6 cents an hour, in October of 1961, 1962, and 
1963. The cost-of-living escalator clause was 
continued. 

Fringe benefit improvements were about the 
same as in the automobile contracts, including 
the $2.80-a-month pension for each year of service, 
higher supplemental unemployment benefits and 
a short workweek benefit, company-paid hospital 
and medical insurance, extension of insurance to 
laid-off workers as long as their SUB lasts, and 
payment by the company of half the cost of medi- 
cal coverage for retirees and their dependents. 

To help finance these improvements, the union 
agreed to divert 1 cent of the current cost-of-living 
allowance toward payment of the increased cost 
of the hospital-medical and pension programs. 
Unlike the GM and Ford contracts, no deduction 
was made from the first year’s improvement fac- 
tor, but if the company provides future hospital- 
medical coverage equal to the GM program in 
Michigan, 2 cents of the next general wage in- 


crease will apply to the cost of the liberalized 
coverage. 


Other Metalworking. About mid-October the 
Communications Workers of America negotiated 
a 4-\to 10-cent increase for its 6)600 members 
at the Merrimack Valley Works of the Western 
Electric Co. in Haverhill, Lawrence, and North 
Andover, Mass. The increase was negotiated 
under an annual wage reopening provision of a 
3-year agreement concluded a year earlier. 

At company plants in the Kearny, N.J., area, 
about 14,000 employees received wage increases 
ranging from 5 to 9 cents an hour, effective 
October 16, under a new 3-year contract. Nego- 
tiations were conducted with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The contract 
may be reopened on wages in 1962 and 1963. 

On October 18, a leading machine tool manu- 
facturer—the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 
of Providence, R.I.—agreed with the International 
Association of Machinists on a new 2-year con- 
tract. It provides immediate 5~7-cent-an-hour 
increases for nonincentive workers and a 3-cent 
base-rate increse for incentive workers and fur- 
ther increases of 4—6 and 2 cents an hour, respec- 
tively, in 1962. The agreement also improved 
holiday and funeral leave provisions and estab- 
lished jury-duty pay. 

Pay increases effective in November were an- 
nounced on October 13 for 8,000 hourly and sala-. 
ried employees of the Sikorsky Division of United 
Aircraft Corp. in Bridgeport and Stratford, Conn. 
Raises ranged from 6 to 11 cents an hour for hourly 
workers and amounted to 3 percent for those paid 
on a salaried basis. Hourly employees had been 
represented by the United Automobile Workers 
until it was ousted as bargaining agent in an NLRB 
election in the fall of 1960 after a 3-month strike." 


Textiles. In late September and early October, 
a number of New England textile dyeing and 
finishing plants negotiated individual agreements 
with the Textile Workers Union of America. 
Most contracts were negotiated for 2-year periods; 
generally, they provided no immediate wage 
increase but. called for a company payment of $5 
a month per employee, which the union hoped to 


18 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1961, p. 1245, 
% See Monthly Labor Review, January 1961, p. 68. 
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use to establish an areawide pension fund. An 
additional $2 employer payment is scheduled for 
the second year. Some of these contracts also 
provide for either a 6-cent wage increase or a 
wage reopening in the second year. 

More than 150 textile printing, dyeing, and 
finishing plants in metropolitan New York and 
northern New Jersey reached agreement in late 
September on a new 2-year contract with the 
TWUA, affecting about 8,000 employees. The 
agreement provided wage increases of 7 cents an 
hour effective October 1, 1961, and 6 cents on 
October 1, 1962. It also called for an employer 


payment of an additional $1 a month in 1961 to — 


the pension fund and $1 more in 1962, bringing 
the total to $9; and a $500 increase in insurance 
coverage, to $1,500, effective immediately. Com- 
panies in the Paterson, N.J., area also agreed to 
maintain work loads at the level existing on 
June 1, 1961, reversing a previous arbitration 
decision, which increased them. 


Atomic Energy. The Union Carbide Nuclear Co. 
(a division of the Union Carbide Corporation) 
and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union 
in mid-October agreed to 3-year contracts for 
about 2,500 workers at its uranium separation 
plant in Paducah, Ky., and at its gaseous diffusion 
plant in Oak Ridge, Tenn. Included in the con- 
tracts were 8-cent hourly wage-rate increases 


in both the first and second years and a wage . 


reopening provision in the third year. The con- 
tracts also increased shift differentials and estab- 


lished a major medical expense plan for which: 


the company will pay half the cost. 

About a week later, the Atomic Trades and 
Labor Council reached tentative agreement with 
the company on a 3-year contract affecting about 
‘4,500 workers at the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory and Y-12 plant in Oak Ridge, Tenn. The 
contract, subject to union membership ratification, 
included an 8-cent-an-hour wage increase and 
wage reopening provisions in 1962 and 1963. 


Other Manufacturing. Effective October 30, the 
Eastman Kodak Co. put into effect a 3-percent 
general wage increase for about 36,000 employees. 

An 8-cent-an-hour general pay increase was to 
go into effect on November 4 for all hourly and 
incentive employees of the American Optical Co., 
the firm announced on October 4. 


‘A number of 2-year contracts, affecting at 
least 3,000 employees in the glassware industry 
in Illinois, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia, were agreed to in September by 
the American Fiint Glass Workers’ Union and 
two employer associations. Individual contracts 
were also signed with companies bargaining 
independentiy. The settlement with the. Illumi- 
nating and Allied Glassware Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation (representing seven companies engaged in 
the production of lamp shades, lamp parts, and 
globes) provided wage increases of 7 cents an 
hour effective in September of both 1961 and 
1962. The contract with the Table and Art 
Glassware Manufacturers called for 12 cents in 
wage increases—6 cents beginning January 1962 
and the rest a year.later; it also reportedly included 
minor adjustments in vacations. 


Transportation. The Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers and the Southern Pacific Railroad signed, 
on October 29, a memorandum of agreement that 
in effect guaranteed the 946 regular employees 
their jobs or their earnings. The agreement was 
reached with the assistance of Labor Secretary 
Goldberg and Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., a member 
of the National Mediation Board, after more than 
3 years of negotiations. 

Besides the guarantee for the regular employees, 
more than 100 operators on the “‘extra”’ list whe 
fill in for sick and vacationing regulars also were 
guaranteed 40 hours’ work or pay each week and 
the right to fill vacancies on the regular list. 
Those employees whose positions had been ~ 
abolished during the 3-year negotiations, who 
lost their jobs because of technological or organi- 
zational change, as well as future hires who are 
later laid off, would get 60 percent of regular pay 
for a 5-year period. 

The agreement set a job base of 1,000 5-day 
positions and limited the number of jobs that can 
be abolished in any year to 20 or the number of 
vacancies resulting from attrition (such as deaths 
and retirements), whichever is smaller. Abol- 
ishment is permitted only if required by changes 
in technology, organization, or the volume or 
composition of traffic, and then only after 90 days’ 
notice to the union. The company may, however, 
make job cuts above the 20 limit if they result 
from line abandonments authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or from a 


‘ 
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pending “Centralized Traffic Control Plan.” 
ORT President George E. Leighty said that 
because only 946 telegraphers are regularly 
employed, it “probably” would be “a number of 
years before any jobs can be abolished except as 
the result of centralized traffic control and line 
changes or abandonments.”” He predicted this 
job stabilization provision would become a target 
for unions on all railroads and Secretary Goldberg 
and Mr.. O’Neill called the pact a “landmark 
agreement in the railroad industry.” 

After about 2 years of negotiations, the Railroad 
Yardmasters of America and the Nation’s railroads 
reached agreement covering approximately 4,500 
employees. Wage provisions were essentially the 
same as those agreed to in 1960 by the railroads 
and the five operating unions.“ They included a 
2-percent increase retroactive to July 1, 1960, 
applied to the base rates after incorporating $34 
of the monthly cost-of-living allowance, and an 
additional 2-percent increase on the same base 
retroactive to March 1, 1961. The cost-of-living 
escalator clause was discontinued. Other con- 
tractual changes included holiday and vacation 
provisions. 

After this settlement, the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America remained the only union that had 
not reached agreement with the railroads in 
negotiations begun in 1959. 

Motor freight companies of North and South 
Carolina and the Teamsters union agreed in mid- 
September on a 3-year contract for about 10,000 
over-the-road and local cartage employees. Under 
the agreement, retroactive to September 1, 1961, 
increases for over-the-road drivers will total 28 
cents in hourly rates or 0.75 cent in mileage rates 
over the contract term. Local cartage drivers 
will receive increases totaling 32 cents an hour 
over the 3-year period. Cost-of-living escalation 
was continued. The agreement also improved 
holiday, vacation, health and welfare, and pension 
provisions. ; 

A threatened strike by the Air Line Pilots 
against Trans World Airlines, called for 11:59 
p.m., November 2, was averted on November 1, 
when President John F. Kennedy ordered the 
establishment of a three-man Emergency Board. 
The dispute involved working rules and flying 
hours. The union represents about 1,500 pilots 


at TWA. The Board had’30 days to investigate 
and report to the President. 


Trade. In the New York City area, about 5,000 
retail drug store employees will receive wage 
increases and other benefits under 2-year contracts 
ratified on October 1 and 2 by members of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union. 
The pacts, negotiated with four city independent 
store associations, as well as the Nassau-Suffolk 
Pharmaceutical Association and the Whelan and 
Liggett drug chains, included weekly wage in- 
creases of $5 for pharmacists effective October 1, 
1961, and $5 more a year later. Increases for 
other employees varied according to occupation 
and years of service. Over the 2-year period, 
weekly wage increases for employees of the inde- 
pendent stores will range from $4 for groups such 
as dishwashers, pantrymen, waitresses, and soda 
fountain help, to $8 for sales clerks and cosmeti- 
cians with 5 years’ service. The settlement with 
the independent associations also improved vaca- 
tion and sick leave provisions. 

Members of the Retail Clerks International 
Association on October 1 ratified a 3-year con- 
tract with the San Francisco Retailers Council 
providing wage increases and improved fringe 
benefits for 4,500 department store employees in 
the area. The agreement called for wage-rate 
increases of 7.5 cents an hour the first year (2.5 
cents retroactive to June 1 and 5 cents to August 1) 
and Additional 6.25-cent raises effective on June 1 
of 1962 and 1963. Other terms of the agreement 
included increases in sales commissions, overtime 
pay for all nightwork except on one scheduled 
night opening a week, a fourth week’s vacation 
for 25-year service employees, and increased 
pension and welfare benefits. | 


Construction. The New York Chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
and the International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers on September 30 agreed to a 3-year contract 
covering about 8,500 highway and heavy construc- 
tion workers in upstate New York. The new 
agreement provides a 15-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease effective October 1, and additional 20-cent 
increases effective in October of 1962 and 1963. 


4 See Monthly Labor Reolew, July 1960, p. 785. 
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Eprror’s Norz.—Listing of a \publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 


not constitute an endorsement of point of view 


or advocacy of use. 
- Special Reviews 


Industrial Relations: A Journal of Economy & 
Society. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Vol. 1, No. 
1, October 1961. 136 pp. Annual sub- 
scription, $3.50; single issue, $1.25. 

There should be some quiet singing in the 
streets in celebration of the appearance of this 
fine new journal, which will henceforth appear 
three times a year, in October, February, and 
May. According to the Introduction by Arthur 
M. Ross, Chairman of the Board of Editors and 
Director of the Institute, Industrial Relations 
will deal with “all aspects of the employment 
relationship in modern industrial society.” It 
will include studies of social movements, political 
processes, economic development, economic se- 
curity, managerial organization, as well as those 
more specifically associated with the term “‘indus- 
trial relations” in common usage. We are thus 
promised a pot pourri of the kind that institutions 
gather when they use the term “industrial rela- 
tions” or “labor relations’ to identify their 
common interests. But as long as the results are 
pleasing and instructive, who cares? 

The person responsible for the physical makeup 
of Industrial Relations deserves a special accolade. 
The cover is attractive in that conservative way 
appropriate to professional journals, the title page 
is beautifully designed, and the type face, margins, 
and leading make each page a joy to contemplate. 

The place of prominence in Vol. 1, No. 1 is 
given to a symposium on “The Employer Chal- 
lenge and the Union Response” by Herbert R. 


Northrup, Jack Barbash, and Frank C. Pierson. - 


The first two papers on management’s so-called 


mew tough line revolve inevitably around the 
indifferent success of some unions in collective 
bargaining (including strikes) during the past few 
years. Professor Pierson attempts to assess the 
apparent trend toward formal and informal 
multiemployer bargaining. It is no criticism of 


the authors to say\that about all these papers 


do is to offer some speculations as to whether the 
events reported in the newspapers represent 
trends; if so, what they are and how far they 
are likely to go. Is management permanently 
“tougher”? Are the “hard realities of economic 
life’ going to change the character of collective 
bargaining? Are the unions in a permanent 
decline? Will the role of Government be steadily 
enlarged? It is not always easy to tell where 
the authors disagree, although it seems likely 
that Barbash and Pierson would not accept 
Northrup’s view that the Secretary of Labor is 
a dangerous busybody. 

In “The Prospects for Industrial Conflict,” 
Arthur Ross extends his analysis of strike activity 
(developed in Changing Patterns of Industrial 
Conflict with Paul T. Hartman) to predict a 
steady lessening of strikes in the United States. 
The net effect of shortrun influences is uncertain, 
but probably on the side of reducing the number 
of strikes. Meanwhile, “cycles of strikes” have 
come to an end in certain industries (apparel, 
automobiles, coal mining, and textiles) which in 
the past accounted for a large proportion of 
strike idleness. Strike cycles continue in steel, 
construction, electrical equipment, and machinery. 
If all these were terminated, we would be left with 
a “residual level of conflict”? which would not 
cause “sufficient disturbance in economic or 
political life to generate any great pressure for 
changes in the industrial relations system.” 

The first part of a two-part contribution by 
Seymour M. Lipset, ‘Trade Unions and Social 


' Structure: I,” “attempt{s] to specify how the 


American labor movement differs in social struc- 
ture from the labor movements in other industri- 
alized countries and to account for these 
differences... .” The differences appear “in 
ideology, class solidarity, tactics, organizational 
structure, and patterns of leadership behavior.’ 
If the second part, promised for February, is like 
the first, Lipset will have brought off the neatest 
trick of the year, an explanation of trade unions 
without a single reference to employers. If a 
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reader were trying to be captious about a generally 
excellent editorial performance, he might remon- 
strate against the inconvenience of having to read 
& piece as shori as this'in two parts. 

One of the most rewarding contributions is 
Reinhard Bendix’s “The Lower Classes and the 
‘Democratic Revolution.’”’ This is a fresh, well- 
written analysis of the great social movements 
which began in the 18th century and continue 
through our day. He offers persuasive pleas for a 
reuterpretauon of social change which will 
embrace the democratic aud isdusurnial iaiecomers, 
treating England as the exception rather than the 
model. His approach suggests a way out of the 
dilemmas in which we find ourselves when we 
attempt to apply either Marxian or anti-Marxian 
analyses to peoples outside North America and 
Europe. 

The final contribution, entitled ‘“‘Arbitration in 
Great Britain,” by Morrison and Marjorie L. 
Handsaker, is a pertinent comparison of American 
and British practices. To Americans, the most 
interesting aspect of the study is the surprising 
juxtaposition of three facts: the relatively large 
number of wildcat strikes in Great Britain, the 
widespread reluctance on all sides to use arbitra- 
tion for the interpretation of agreements, and the 


short run, explain both the relative and absolute 
level of electric utility rates. Seven such factors 
are finally decided upon, after the analysis and 
rejection of many more. It is claimed that some 
80 percent of the differences in inter-utility costs 
are explained by these seven factors, the remaining 
20 percent being due to all other factors—prima- 
rily differences in the efficiency of management. 
The study covers the period 1952-57 and sna- 
lyzes 186 privately owned utilities. 

The bovk evidences considvrable thought and 
ingenuity and, as a pioneering effort, deserves care- 
ful reading by both utility managements and 
regulators. In the absence of effective competi- 
tion working at the vitals of business enterprise, 
i.e., profits, management may well become com- 
placent in the feeling of ‘“‘we’re doing the best 
possible job under the circumstances.’”” Maybe it 
is, but a sound analytical appraisal of whether it is 
or is not is helpful in either case. Utility regula- 
tory commissions should be most interested in this 
study because they have been accused of limiting 
their concerns to the question of utility earnings 
and negiecting a critical review of utility expenses. 
Consequently, it is said that regulation deals with 
only 13 percent of electric utility operations-——the 
portion of revenue flowing to common equity 
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its efficiency. I suggest, therefore, that the factor 
of average residential consumption should have 
been standardized or adjusted for the effect and 
the differences in rates before being used in the 
statistical analysis. The failure to do so may 
have had a significant effect on the results. 

One other point: this brief review does not 
provide the opportunity to analyze critically the 
conceptual definitions or the methodology em- 
ployed in analyzing the effect of the various 
factors on the cost of producing electrivity, hut 
I feel that omitting the equity portion of the 
overall return from “cost” (although including 
the portion represented by interest on the debt 
component) may seriously limit the significance of 
the results. This omission was neither neces- 
sary nor consistent with the inclusion in ‘cost’ 
of elements such as income taxes, which are a 
direct function of equity income. The result is 
to introduce a bias stemming from inter-utility 
differences in capital structure and, at the same 
time, to omit an important element of total cost. 
Consequently, the relative levels of cost may be 
‘ distorted; and the absolute levels certainly are. 
I must therefore object to the author’s conclusion 
that the costs derived in the study “approximate 
quite closely the overall average rate that users 

y for electric energy service from each of 


would point the way toward solution of our pres- 
ent economic problems and provide firm, clear 
policies for our future economic development will 
experience a measure of disappointment in the 
Report of the Commission on Money and Credit. 
It might have distilled, from the experience of the 
50 years since the Aldrich Commission's recom- 
mendations led to the establishment of the Federai 
Reserve System, the essence of the basic principles 
which might guide future development of our 
woreasnely COUN Pree qoergvepentn y wun tlie bon ¥ o re 
ommended their translation into laws and insti- 
tutions. Instead, the Commission, for the most 
part, contented itself with recommending contin- 
ued administrative manipulation by the Govern- 
ment of this or that segment of the monetary and 
credit systems to meet the economic exigencies 
of the moment. Possibly the diverse member- 
ship of the Commission and the inability of indi- 
vidual members to divorce themselves completely 
from their own institutional interests prevented 
their agreement upon clearly defined basic prin- 
ciples which could be recommended for formula- 
tion into laws that would obviate the need for 
continued administrative action on the present or 
an even larger scale. 

The Commission saw three major objectives as 
the primary aims of monetary, credit, and fiscal 
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reader were trying to be captious about a generally 
excellent editorial performance, he might remon- 
strate against the inconvenience of having to read 
a piece as short as this'in two parts. 

One of the most rewarding contributions is 
Reinhard Bendix’s “The Lower Classes and the 
‘Democratic Revolution.’’’ This is a fresh, well- 
written analysis of the great social movements 
which began in the 18th century and continue 
through our day. He offers persuasive pleas for a 
reinterpretation of social change which will 
embrace the democratic and industrial latecomers, 
treating England as the exception rather than the 
model. His approach suggests a way out of the 
dilemmas in which we find ourselves when we 
attempt to apply either Marxian or anti-Marxian 
analyses to peoples outside North America and 
Europe. 

The final contribution, entitled “Arbitration in 
Great Britain,” by Morrison and Marjorie L. 
Handsaker, is a pertinent comparison of American 
and British practices. To Americans, the most 
interesting aspect of the study is the surprising 
juxtaposition of three facts: the relatively large 
number of wildcat strikes in Great Britain, the 
widespread reluctance on all sides to use arbitra- 
tion for the interpretation of agreements, and the 
British practice of making arbitration awards not 
binding. Perhaps the American practice of mak- 
ing awards legally, but not morally, binding is a 
blessing in disguise. 

The reader is led to believe that the October 
issue represents a fair sample of what may be 
expected in the future, except that contributions 
from abroad will appear from time to time. 
Industrial Relations promises to be well worth the 
price of admission. 

—Grorce W. Brooks 


Visiting Professor, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


Electric Utilities—Costs and Performance: A Study 
of Inter-Utility Differences in the Unit Electric 
Costs of Privately Owned Electric Utilities. By 
William Iulo. Pullman, Washington State 
University, Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, 1961. 180 pp. (Bull. 34.) $7.50, 
Washington State University Press. 

This well-written book undertakes to determine 

whether and to what extent external factors, i.e., 

factors not amenable to management control in the 


short run, explain both the relative and absolute 
level of electric utility rates. Seven such factors 
are finally decided upon, after the analysis and 
rejection of many more. It is claimed that some 
80 percent of the differences in inter-utility costs 
are explained by these seven factors, the remaining 
20 percent being due to all other factors—prima- 
rily differences in the efficiency of management. 
The study covers the period 1952-57 and ana- 
lyzes 186 privately owned utilities. 

The book evidences considezable thought and 
ingenuity and, as a pioneering efforv, deserves care- 
ful reading by both utility managements and 
regulators. In the absence of effective competi- 
tion working at the vitals of business enterprise, 
i.e., profits, management may well become com- 
placent in the feeling of ‘“‘we’re doing the best 
possible job under the circumstances.’’ Maybe it 
is, but a sound analytical appraisal of whether it is 
or is not’is helpful in either case. Utility regula- 
tory commissions should be most interested in this 
study because they have been accused of limiting 
their concerns to the question of utility earnings 
and neglecting a critical review of utility expenses. 
Consequently, it is said that regulation deals with 
only 13 percent of electric utility operations—the 
portion of revenue flowing to common equity 


income. 


Basic to the approach used by the author is the 
identification and measurement of significant fac- 
tors outside the shortrun influence of management. 
Thus the author analyzes the effect of area wage 
levels and fuel costs rather than actual wages and 
fuel expenses. However, he uses actual interest 
cost, presumably because interest rates are longrun 
arrangements. 

I would not raise the question of where short 
run becomes long run, and what determines the 
point at which a cost is beyond the shortrun 
control of management, were it not for the author’s 
conclusion that the kilowatt hours used per resi- 
dential customer is the single most important 
factor tending to explain differences in inter- 
utility unit costs. That the level and design of 
utility rate structures importantly influence the 
amount of electricity used, especially by residen- 
tial customers, seems to be beyond question. 
Also, few students of the problem will question 
the proposition that pricing of utility service is 
one of management’s most important functions, 
and perhaps one of the significant measures of 
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its efficiency. I suggest, therefore, that the factor 
of average residential consumption should have 
been standardized or adjusted for the effect and 
the differences in rates before being used in the 
statistical analysis. The failure to do so may 
have had a significant effect on the results. 

One other point: this brief review does not 
provide the opportunity to analyze critically the 
conceptual definitions or the methodology em- 
ployed in analyzing the effect of the various 
factors on the cost of producing electricity, but 
I feel that omitting the equity portion of the 
overall return from “cost”? (although including 
the portion represented by interest on the debt 
component) may seriously limit the significance of 
the results. This omission was neither neces- 
sary nor consistent with the inclusion in “cost’’ 
of elements such as income taxes, which are a 
direct function of equity income. The result is 
to introduce a bias stemming from inter-utility 
differences in capital structure and, at the same 
time, to omit an important element of total cost. 
Consequently, the relative levels of cost may be 
distorted; and the absolute levels certainly are. 
I must therefore object to the author’s conclusion 
that the costs derived in the study “approximate 
quite closely the overall average rate that users 
must pay for electric energy service from each of 
the utilities...’ The level of costs as developed 
fails to account for some 13 percent of total costs. 

The above comments are not intended to detract 
from the reviewer’s opinion that the author is to 
be commended for a well-planned, well-executed 
attack on a most important and difficult problem. 
Dr. Iulo’s study, along with a similar study of 
transit fares made by William S. Vickrey in 1952, 
provides a good foundation for further research 
which I hope it will stimulate. 

-Davip A. Kos 
Publie Utility Consultant, Washington, D.C. 


Money and Credit—Their Influence on Jobs, Prices, 
and Growth. The Report of the Commission 
on Money and Credit. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 285 pp. $3.95. 

Supplementary Statement to the Report of the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit. By H. Chris- 
tian Sonne. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1961. 30 pp. 50 cents. 

Those who expected sweeping, dramatic recom- 
mendations on monetary and fiscal matters which 


would point the way toward solution of our pres- 
ent economic problems and provide firm, clear 
policies for our future economic development will 
experience a measure of disappointment in the 
Report of the Commission on Money and Credit. 
It might have distilled, from the experience of the 
50 years since the Aldrich Commission’s recom- 
mendations led to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System, the essence of the basic principles 
which might guide future development of our 
increasingly complex economy and then have rec- 
ommended their translation into laws and insti- 
tutions. Instead, the Commission, for the most 
part, contented itself with recommending contin- 
ued administrative manipulation by the Govern- 
ment of this or that segment of the monetary and 
credit systems to meet the economic exigencies 
of the moment. Possibly the diverse member- 
ship of the Commission and the inability of indi- 
vidual members to divorce themselves completely 
from their own institutional interests prevented 
their agreement upon clearly defined basic prin- 
ciples which could be recommended for formula- 
tion into laws that would obviate the need for 
continued administrative action on the present or 
an even larger scale. 

The Commission saw three major objectives as 
the primary aims of monetary, credit, and fiscal 
policies: (1) An adequate rate of economic growth, 
(2) sustained high levels of production and em- 
ployment, and (3) reasonable stability of prices. 
It also recognized the national security, the in- 
creasing need for harmonious international eco- 
nomic relations, and continuing economic develop- 
ment abroad as important national objectives. 

While expressing dissatisfaction with recent 
rates of economic growth, the Commission—to the 
chagrin of some individual members—did not 
recommend establishment of any specific rate of 
growth as a target in itself. It found that a 
growth rate in real gross national product of some- 
where between 3% and 4% percent a year would 
be expected during the 1960’s if the United States 
can maintain the level of aggregate demand neces- 
sary to assure low-level unemployment. As a 
target for monetary, credit, and fiscal measures, 
low-level unemployment was defined as being 
somewhere near the point at which the number of 
unfilled job vacancies is about the same as the 
number of unemployed. With respect to price 
stability, the Report states that national policy 
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clearly should be to avoid even mild increases in 
the price level, as long as the cost in terms of other 
equally vital objectives is not excessive. The 
Commission concluded that it is possible to achieve 
satisfactory performance in all three major objec- 
tives simultaneously. In fact, the attainment of 
one is likely to be helpful, if not essential, to the 
attainment of others. 

The Report was written to be understood by 
any well-informed reader whether he is a student 
of monetary and fiscal matters or not, although 
the subjects covered—the whole gamut of monetary 
and fiscal policies, debt management, the function- 
ing of our private financial institutions, Federal 
credit programs, and international monetary 
relations—will appeal most to those with more than 
an ordinary interest in such matters. In fact, 
it is the expressed hope of the Commission that 
the Report will stimulate widespread public 
interest in, and discussion of, these matters and 
lead to the adoption of policies which wili insure 
improved functioning of our economy. 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that many public- 
spirited citizens and organizations, public and 
private, will complete the job that remains to 
be done. H. Christian Sonne, vice chairman of 
the Commission, in a lengthy comment and a 
separately published supplementary statement, 
described the challenge when he expressed the 
view that the Report fails to deal adequately 
with the main economic changes and problems 
that we are likely to face during the crucial decade 
ahead. The main issues include, according to 
Mr. Sonne, the risk of heavy reliance on tradi- 
tional countercyclical measures, the national neces- 
sity for growth, and our rising price and cost 
structure with its increasing effect on our balance 
of payments. 

The success of our economic system will depend, 
not so much upon how well the proper functions 
of Government in this regard are organized and 
coordinated, as upon how clearly the principles of 
economic growth, job creation, and price stability 
are set forth in our laws and institutions and how 
well these principles are understood and adhered 
to by the people as a whole. 

—Arnotp E. CHase 


Chief, Division of Prices and Cost of Living 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Problems in Vocational Counseling: The Appli- 
cation of Research Findings. By Lloyd H. 
Lofquist and George W. England. Dubuque, 
Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Co., 1961. 186 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book is accurately and appropriately 
titled. The text consists of a series of 46 problems 
considered relevant to an effective vocational 
counseling program and provides questions and 
a discussion of suggested answers on each problem. 

It is the authors’ feeling that many counselors 
and administrators have not given serious enough 
thought to ways in which current knowledge can 
be applied to the vocational counseling process. 
The primary purpose of the book, therefore, is 
to involve the student in the actual interpretation 
of research data pertinent to the counseling 
problem and to acquaint him with appropriate 
references. 

The text is divided into seven parts, with three 
or more problems covered in each part. For 
each problem, the authors usually present one or 
more research findings, ask such questions as 
“How would you interpret these data?’ and 
“What are the implications for counseling?” and 
provide suggested answers for discussion, sources 
for the data presented in the problem, and ad- 
ditional references. 

Lofquist and England admit that the discussion 
following the presentation of each problem offers a 
“school solution” which represents their particular 
biases. However, it appears that they have also 
reflected their biases in academic areas. For in- 
stance, while the authors stress in the Preface that 
the problem-study approach in the book should be 
useful in the training of counselors to work in a 
variety of settings, including the counseling of 
adults, older workers, and the handicapped, and 
while extensive coverage is given to the use of tests 
in counseling, only cursory treatment is given to 
such problems as the use of work history in the 
counseling interview. It is apparent that the au- 
thors chose to cover only a few major areas and 
only a small sampling of problems with respect to 
each area, perhaps more to illustrate the problem- 
study approach than to attempt to cover the most 
significant problems in the counseling process. 
However, it is regrettable that the book did not 
cover certain additional areas such as use of the 
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school cumulative record and problems involved in 
formulating the counseling plan. 

In an excellent introduction to the book, Pro- 
fessor Donald G. Paterson, one of the venerable 
statesmen in the field, describes the role this book 
is expected to play in training in counseling: 


Textbooks are invaluable tools but, even at best, they 
present the practitioner and the student-in-training with 
only boiled down, second-hand information. What is 
worse, they dispense the information, so to speak, on a 
silver platter without either arousing curiosity or leading 
the reader to become eager in the exciting quest for new 
knowledge. Thus, it is high time for a problem-oriented 
book to appear on the scene. This is what Dr. Lofquist 
and Dr. England have produced on the pages which follow. 
This book should serve admirably as a supplementary text 
for courses in vocational and occupational counseling. 


The authors themselves state in the appendix 
that their own experience in applying research find- 
ings to counseling problems has proved the useful- 
ness of this approach in a variety of teaching 
settings. It would probably have been helpful to 


many users of this book if the authors described 
more adequately their experiences in the use of 
this approach. Also, unless the book is used 
mainly as an illustration of an approach to be used 


by the instructor rather than as a textbook it 
would seem to suffer from a fault referred to by 
Dr. Paterson regarding other textbooks—that of 
dispensing information “on a silver platter” 
through the suggested answers provided to each of 
the questions raised. 

However, it does seem that the authors have in 
great measure achieved their objective of produc- 
ing a textbook and an approach that will stimulate 
the thinking of counselors-trainees, practicing 
counselors, and supervisors, and to encourage the 
appreciation of research findings in counseling 
practice. A special feature of the book is a Text 
Reference Chart which relates groups of problems 
covered in the book to pertinent sections in 30 ma- 
jor texts in the field of counseling. Other features 
include a rather comprehensive discussion of a 
definition of vocational counseling developed by 
the authors (with emphasis on vocational planning 
rather than on psychotherapy), recognition 
throughout the book of the role of adult, as well as 
student, counseling, and emphasis on the impor- 
tance of sound occupational information for effec- 
tive counseling. It is hoped that there will be a 
significant expansion in coverage of problems per- 
tinent to vocational counseling in future editions. 


This book should also prove useful for counselor- 
in-service training in agencies that provide voca- 
tional counseling. 


—ABRAHAM STAHLER 


Chief, Division of Counseling and 
Special Applicant Services 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Developing Competent Subordinates. By James M. 
Black. New York, American Management 
Association, 1961. 128 pp. $4.50. 

The author has written this book to help 
“operating executives at all organizational levels 
whose success in management so very much de- 
pends on their skill in developing self-reliant 
subordinates and, above all, making shrewd 
choices in the first place.” In this objective, Mr. 
Black has succeeded. 

Considerable emphasis throughout the book 
is placed on the accountability of executives to 
select, train, and competently supervise workers, 
whether they are in the office or on the produc- 
tion line. The rejection or acceptance of respon- 
sibility in these areas determines the failure or 
success of the supervisor and, to some extent, the 
entire company. 

The author thoroughly demonstrates the reasons 
why some managers and organizations have a 
strong, continuing staff and why some fail in this 
achievement. The “most effective manager is 
primarily motivated by the challenge of his job.” 
Therefore, he seeks workers who can help him 
meet that challenge, and his prejudices or personal] 
preferences will have little effect on his judgment. 
The weak manager lacks leadership ability, is 
disinterested in his subordinates, and makes little 
effort to develop them; he thus builds no loyalty. 

Also presented are ways in which the supervisor 
can spot the possible problem employee and correc- 
tive steps that can be taken. In conclusion, 
Mr. Black discusses 10 guides for employee 
counseling and 11 guides for effective leadership. 

Although some of the ideas and methods men- 
tioned by the author are elementary, the book 
is well worth the time of even the experienced 
manager or supervisor. 


—Epwarp L. D1iamonp 
Office of Management Standards 
and Staff Utilization 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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The Challenge of Abundance. By Robert Theo- 
bald. New York, Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 
1961. 235 pp. $4.50. 

This is a stimulating but puzzling book. Mr. 
Theobald has had wide experience in national and 
international economics, both in Europe and the 
United States. He displays wide knowledge of 
the practical problems of foreign aid. However, 
he does a better job of diagnosing the problems 
than he does in supplying the answers. 

With respect to the domestic economy, he is a 
strong proponent of Government responsibility. 
In industrial relations, he recommends stronger 
controls over labor-management bargaining. 
With respect to traffic, water supply, distribution 
of income, and other internal problems, he would 
use the power of Government to redistribute in- 
come and spread abundence more widely among all 
classes in the population. For example, he states, 


“decisions about the exact amount that should be 
paid for various types of services cannot be left 
to market forces, but depend on abstract ideas 
about the right distribution of income.” 

In considering the international challenge, he 
rightly diagnoses the problems of the economic 


relations between rich countries and poor ones. 
He sets forth the dilemma of population increases 
in the poor countries outstripping the produc- 
tivity increases which could provide a higher 
standard of living. Likewise, he appropriately 
emphasizes the fact that poor countries cannot as- 
pire to the living standards of the rich countries, 
but must concentrate as much of their effort as 
possible upon the production of capital goods. 
He suggests that people in the poor countries 
should be encouraged to contribute some of their 
leisure time to work for the Government. He 
recognizes the similarity of this to the use of labor 
battalions in Communist countries, but argues 
that the idea could be applied by democracies. 

The author has many good ideas as to what 
ought to be done, but he doesn’t always succeed 
in showing how to do it. He recommends increas- 
ing the flow of private investment into underde- 
veloped areas, and then points out that “the recent 
example of Cuba . . . has shown how politically 
attractive confiscation can be.” To solve this 
dilemma, he suggests the working out of an agree- 
ment under the aegis of one of the international 
organizations, the agreement to be subject to com- 


pulsory arbitration. But how many countries 
would agree to compulsory arbitration? 

In the last analysis, the author proposes world 
citizenship and world government as a final solu- 
tion, but this is so remote from present practice 
and current thinking that it doesn’t offer much 
hope for the immediate future. 


—Ewan CLAGUE 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


To Change a Nation: Propaganda and Indoctrina- 
tion in Communist China. By Franklin W. 
Houn. New York, The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, Inc., A Division of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., 1961. 250 pp. $6.50. 

Without mentioning “brainwashing”’ 
author of this unassuming volume mah 
able contribution toward correcting som. exag- 
gerated claims about the methods of Communist 
propaganda and indoctrination as practiced in 

China. He does so in one succinct paragraph in 

the concluding chapter: 


‘e, the 
alu- 


The technique of “ideological remoulding” in special 
schools and camps has not generally yielded the results 
that the public confessions might suggest. While the 
psychological pressures generated in the “remoulding”’ 
process may well produce temporary shifts in attitude 
toward the regime, in many known instances, conversion 
to the regime was either accompanied by mental reserva- 
tions or followed by ‘“‘backsliding.”’ 

He treats the subject with the objectivity of a 
Spinoza, which he explains in the preface, “TI felt 
throughout that I should take the part neither of 
critic nor apologist, but simply that of dispassion- 
ate reporter—neither to attack nor defend the 
Communist policy, but simply to describe it as ac- 
curately as possible.’’ What he describes is the 
“most extensive propaganda effort of all time, and 
one likely to be of the greatest consequence in 
the course of world affairs.” 

Born in China, Dr. Franklin W. Houn is a polit- 
ical scientist, currently on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

The book deals more with Communist propa- 
ganda policy and organization in China than with 
the Communist message. These problems, in 
themselves, are highly complex and call for a 
careful study. The author points out that Com- 
munist propaganda, unlike the political campaigns 
in nontotalitarian countries, is total in its effort, 
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“addressing itself to the whole person.’’ Accord- 
ingly, he finds it necessary to dwell upon the 
connection between propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion. Being a scientist, he defines his terms 
carefully. Propaganda is the ‘“‘broad and rather 
impersonal appeal of a regime.’’ Indoctrination 
is the ‘more direct enlisting of personal loyalties.” 
The former relies upon mass media; the latter 
upon social institutions, such as schools. 

One of the outstanding merits of this book is 
that the author is aware of what the Marxist 
would call the ‘‘contradictions” of the regime: 

The chief problem of any totalitarian propaganda policy 
is the achievement of a degree of conformity without 
stifling creativity or generating explosive tensions. The 
history of the Communist propaganda policy in China 
is one of vacillation between rigid Marxist-Leninist 
orthodoxy and limited accommodations to changing 
conditions. . .. 


The book supplies much needed information on 
numerous aspects of Chinese history. Long before 
Mao Tse-Tung broadcast the slogan, the Chinese 
had used the classical phrase, “‘Let One Hundred 
Schools of Thought Contend and One Hundred 
Flowers Bloom.”” The phrase was used originally 
to describe a period in Chinese | istory when new 
schools of thought emerged following a period of 
civil war. But the author notes that it “‘has never 


been entirely clear what Mao meant by the 
slogan.” 

What is clear is that the “frequent shifts in 
Communist propaganda policy should not obscure 
the underlying consistency and rigidity in the 
objectives of the leadership.” 


—ALBERT S. Epstein 
Associate Director of Research 
International Association of Machinists 





Education and Training 


Manual of Educational Statistics. New York, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zations, 1961. 241 pp. (SS.60.D.16.A.) $3. 


Education of the Adult Migrant. By Edward Warner 
Brice. Washington, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1961. 
96 pp., bibliography. (Bull. 6.) 50 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Apprenticeship and Training in Masonry Construction. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, 1961. 39 pp. (Bull. 
T-151.) 


Seventh Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labor Organization, Buenos Aires, April 
1961: Report III, Training. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1961. 128 pp. Distrib- 
uted in United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Vocational 


Danish Social Structure—Vocational Training. Copen- 
hagen, International Relations Division of the Minis- 
tries of Labor and Social Affairs, 1961. 14 pp. 
(Pamphlet 13.) 


Training for Employment {in India]. New Delhi, Govern- 
ment of India, Ministry of Labor and Employment, 
1961. 34 pp. 


The Scientific Approach to Career Planning. By M. C. 
Cobb. New York, Lantern Press, Inc., 1961. 142 
pp., bibliography. $3.95. 


Employee Benefits 


Paid Holidays in California Union Agreements, 1961. 
(In California Industrial Relations Reports, California 
Department of Industrial Relations, San Franciso, 
July 1961, pp. 5-21.) 


Fringe Benefits in Salary Administration. By Daniel W. 
Smith. (In Office Executive, National Office Man- 
agement Association, Willow Grove, Pa,, July 1961, 
pp. 915. 50 cents.) 


industrial Pension and Insurance Plans for Ohio’s Senior 
Citizens. Columbus, Ohio, Governor’s Commission 
on Aging, 1961. 31 pp. 


Health and Safety 


Occupational Hazards to Young Workers: Report No. 14, 
The Operation of Circular Saws, Band Saws, Guillotine 
Shears; Report No. 15, Wrecking and Demolition 
Operations. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1961. 21 and 10 pp. 
(Bulls. 227, 228.) 15 cents each, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Health Statistics From the U.S. National Health Survey: 
Disability Days, United States, July 1959-—June 1960. 
By Charles 8S. Wilder. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, 1961. 50 pp. (Publication 584-B29.) 40 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Industrial Relations 


Subconiracting Clauses in Major %, Collective Bargaining 
Agreements. By Leon E. Lunden. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1961. 33 pp. (Bull. 1304.) 30 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 


Interaction of Contract Administration and Contract Negoti- 
ation in the Basic Steel Industry. By Garth L. 
Mangum. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 1961, pp. 846-860. $1.) 


Union Participation in Plant Decision-Making. By Milton 
Derber, W. E. Chalmers, Milton T. Edelman. (Jn 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N.Y., 
October 1961, pp. 83-101. $1.75.) 


The Role of Collective Bargaining Research in Industrial 
Relations. By Max S. Wortman, Jr. (Jn Labor Law 
Journal, Chicago, September 1961, pp. 882-898. $1.) 


Model Arbitration Clauses to Protect Management Rights. 
Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Labor Relations and Legal Department, 1961. 
22 pp. 50 cents. 


Settling Plant Disputes—The Australian Experience. By 
Frank T. deVyver. (In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
October 1961, pp. 933-943. $1.) 


The Size of Crews. By Jules Backman. (Jn Labor Law 
Journal, Chicago, September 1961, pp. 805-815. $1.) 


Changing Patterns in Industrial Relations: Proceedings of 
18th Annual Conference, Industrial Relations Center, 
McGill University, June 6-7, 1961. Edited by 
Frances Bairstow. Montreal, the University, 1961. 
117 pp. 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Labor-Management 
Conference, (West Virginia University], April 20-21, 
1961. Morgantown, West Virginia University, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, 1961. 41 pp. (Bull. 
Series 62, 2-3.) Free. 


Labor Force 


South Carolina’s Manpower in Indusiry—Labor Force 
Estimates by County, March 1960. Columbia, §8.C., 
Employment Security Commission, Research and 
Statistics Section, 1961. 51 pp. Free. 


Scientists and Engineers in the Federal Government, October 
1958. By Bella Schwartz. Washington, National 
Science Foundation, 1961. 44 pp. (NSF 61-43.) 
35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Employees—Automation—Management. By Richard A. 
Johnson. Seattle, University of Washington, College 
of Business Administration, 1961. 31 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Management Series, 3.) 


A Study to Determine the Possible Impact of Automation on 
a Selected Group of General Assistance Recipients in 
Chicago. Chicago, Cook County Department of 
Public Aid, 1961. 86 pp., bibliography. 


Factors Associated with the Migrant Status of Young Adult 
Males From Rural Pennsylvania. By C. Harold Brown 
and Roy C. Buck. University Park, Penn- 
sylvania State University, College of Agriculture, 
1961. 34 pp., bibliography. (Bull. 676.) 


Cardiacs and Diabetics in Industry: A Study in Work 
Experience. By Grace Wyshak, Leonid S. Snegireff, 
M.D., Augusta F. Law, M.D. Springfield, IIL, 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1961. 260 pp., 
bibliography. $10.75. 


Berlin Changes Job Outlook. By Seymour Wolfbein. (Jn 
Nation’s Business, Washington, September 1961, 
pp. 38-39, 72-73, et seq.) 


Employment of Women in Israel. (In Industry and Labor, 
Geneva, August 15, 1961, pp. 146-148. 25 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Beretning om Arbejdsmarkedsrddets Virksomhed, April 1, 
1960—March 31, 1961. Copenhagen, Arbejdsmarke- 
dsradets, 1961. 100 pp. 


Labor Organizations 


Independent Unions in the Gulf Coast Petroleum Refining 
Industry— The Esso Experience. By F. Ray Marshall. 
(In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, September 1961, 
pp. 823-840. $1.) 


Free Trade Union Thinking on Fair Labor Standards. By 
Alfred Braunthal. (Jn Free Labor World, Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
Brussels, August 1961, pp. 324-327. 15 cents.) 


Labor Organizations in Canada, 1961. Ottawa, Canadian 
Department of Labor, Economics and Research 
Branch, 1961. 94 pp. 35 cents, Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 


The Miners in Crisis and War: A History of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain (From 1930 Onwards). 
By R. Page Arnot. London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1961. 451 pp., bibliography. 42s. 


The Trade Union Situation in the United Kingdom: Report 
of a Mission From the International Labor Office. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1961. 123 pp. 
$1.25. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO. 


The Political ‘Dilemma’ of German Trade Unionism. By 
Nathan Reich. (Jn American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology, New York, July 1961, pp. 411-423. 
$1.) 
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Task Before the Indian Trade Union Movement. By Shri 
L. N. Mishra. (Jn Indian Labor Journal, Govern- 
ment of India, Labor Bureau, Delhi, June 1961, pp. 
463-466. 3sh.) 


Personnel Management 


The Personnel Job in the 1960’s. New York, American 
Management Association, Personnel Division, 1961. 
119 pp. (Management Report 63.) $3; $2 to AMA 
members. 


More Effective Control of Absenteeism. By W. C. Seatter. 
(In Personnel, American Management Association, 
New York, September—October 1961, pp. 16-29. 
$1.75; $1.25 to AMA members.) 


Morale Factors in Industrial Management: The Ezxami- 
nation of a Concept. By George Singer. New York, 
Exposition Press, Inc., 1961. 155 pp., bibliography. 
$6. 


Solving the Shortage of Specialized Personnel. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1961. 13 pp. 
(Personnel Policies Forum Survey 62.) $1. 


Company Military Leave Practices: A Review. By Michael 
E. Edmonds. (Jn Management Record, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, Sep- 
tember 1961, pp. 2-7.) 


Prices and Consumption Economics 


Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1959. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Pureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1961. 268 pp. (Bull. 1295.) $1.50, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Family Living Studies—A Symposium. Geneva, Inter- 


national Labor Office, 1961. 280 pp. (Studies and 
Reports, New Series, 63.) $2.50. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Problems of Worker Groups 


New Outlook for the Handicapped—{A Symposium]. (In 
Employment Security Review, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, September 1961, pp. 
3-32. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Minnesota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation: XI, Atii- 
tudinal Barriers to Employment. By Vera Myers 
Schletzer and others. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 1961. 76 
pp. (Bull. 32.) Free. 


Remunerative Homework for the Homebound Chronically Ill: 
Observations on the Meaning of Work. By Donald 


Springer. (Jn Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
Washington, September 1961, pp. 51-57.) 


Jobs for Young People. By Helen B. Shaffer. 
ton, Editorial Research Reports, 1961. 
(1961, Vol. II, No. 2.) $2. 


Washing- 
17 pp. 


Social Security 


Social Security Amendments of 1961: Summary and Legis- 
lative History. By Wilbur J. Cohen and William L. 
Mitchell. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, September 
1961, pp. 3-11, 33. 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: Financing 
Basis and Policy Under the 1961 Amendments. By 
Robert J. Myers. (In Social Security Bulletin, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, Sep- 
tember 1961, pp. 12-19. 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: Early- 
Retirement Provisions. By Marice C. Hart. (In 
Social Security Bulletin, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington, October 1961, pp. 4-13. 25 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Social Security Farm Statistics, 1955-1959. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, 1961. 6 pp. 


Comments on Recent Important Workmen’s Compensation 
Cases. By Joseph A. Page. (In NACCA Law 
Journal, National Association of Claimants’ Counsel 
of America, Boston, November 1960 and May 1961, 
pp. 235-286.) 


A Review of [Railroad Retirement] Board Activities in 
1960-61. (In Monthly Review, U.S. Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, Chicago, August 1961, pp. 1-18.) 


Amounts of Retirement Annuities, 1960, [Under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act]. (In Monthly Review, U.S. 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, September 
1961, pp. 9-13.) 


California’s Public Assistance Medical Care Program: An 
Examination of Its Performance, 1957-1960. By 
Margaret Greenfield. [San Francisco], Department 
of Social Welfare, 1961. 155 pp. 


Unemployment Insurance Experience in Calendar Year 
1960. By Thurza Brannon. (Jn Labor Market and 
Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, Sep- 
tember 1961, pp. 6-9, 23. 30 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 
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Wages and Hours 


Wage and Salary Administration. By Adolph Langsner 
and Herbert G. Zollitsch. Cincinnati, South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1961. 726 pp., bibliography. $7.50. 


Sources of Occupational Wage and Salary Rate Dispersion 
Within Labor Markets. By H. M. Douty. (In 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N.Y., October 1961, pp. 67-74. $1.75.) 


A Directory of Industry Wage Studies and Union Scale 
Studies, 1950-60. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1961. 25 pp. 
Free. 


The Wage Pattern in the United States, 1946-1957. By 
John E. Maher. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Ithaca, N.Y., October 1961, pp. 3-20. 
$1.75.) 


The Choice of Wage Comparisons. By Martin Patchen. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 
123 pp., bibliography. (Ford Foundation Doctoral 
Dissertation Series.) $4.50. 


Teaching Salaries Then and Now—A Second Look. By 
Sidney G. Tickton. New York, Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 1961. 45 pp. 


By N. Arnold 
Washington, 
43 pp. 


Labor Costs and International Trade. 
Tolles and Betti C. Goldwasser. 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 1961. 


Occupational Wage Survey: New York, N.Y., April 1961. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1961. 32 pp. (Bull. 1285-65.) 25 
eents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Other bulletins in this series include: 

Price 
Bull. No. Pages (cents) 

April 1961 1285-66 30 25 

Lubbock, Tex., May 1961--- 1285-67 14 20 

Rockford, Ill., May 1961- 1285-68 16 

Muskegon-! Muskegon Heights, Mich., 

May 1961 
Providence- -Pawtucket, 

May 1961-___- 
San Antonio, Tex. "May 1961- 
Portland, Oreg.-W ‘ash.., May 1961_- 
Atlanta, ‘Ga., May 1961 
Paterson—Clifton- Passaic, N.J. (Ber- 

gen and Passaic counties), May 

1961 ... 1285-74 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Tez., 

1961- 1235-75 
Savannah, Ga., May 1961 1285-76 
Spokane, Wash., May 1961 - 1285-77 
Houston, Tez., May 1961 1285-78 
Lawgence-Haverhill, Mass. tii H., 

June 1961__.--- 1285-79 
Worcester, Mass., June 1961. 1285-80 
Akron, Ohio, June 1961 1285-81 
Norfolk-Portsmouth and Newport 

News—Hampton, Va., June 1961- 


Chicago, Iil., 


1285-69 
‘RA —Mass., 
1285-70 
1285-71 
1285-72 
1285-73 


1285-82 


Miscellaneous 


Economic Development—Analysis and Case Studies. By 
Adamantios Pepelasis, Leon Mears, Irma Adelman. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1961. 620 pp., bib- 
liography. $8.50. 


The Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for Eco- 
nomic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
New York, United Nations, Technical Assistance 
Board, 1961. 5l pp. (TAB, 1, Rev. 3.) 


What Price Economic Growth? Edited by Klaus Knorr 
and William J. Baumol. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 174 pp. $3.95, cloth; 
$1.95, paper. 


A Constant Purchasing Power Bond: A Proposal for Pro- 
tecting Retirement Income. Washington, U.S. Senate, 
Special Committee on Aging, 1961. 20 pp. (Com- 
mittee Print, 87th Cong., 15 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


lst sess.) 


Anna C. Rogers. Wash- 
189 pp. $6. 


Graphic Charts Handbook. By 
ington, Public Affairs Press, 1961. 


Edited by Donald P. Ray. 
169 pp. 


Trends in Social Science. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1961. 
$4.75. 


Factors Affecting Employment and Papers on World Affairs, 
Disarmament and Jobs: Proceedings of the 13th Annual 
Industrial Relations Center Labor Conference, March 
23-24, 1961. Edited by Walter H. Uphoff. Min- 
neapolis, University of Minnesota, Industrial 
Relations Center, 1961. vi, 94 pp. (Bull. 33.) 
$1.50, Nicholson Book Store, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. : 

Labor Laws and Their Administration: Proceedings of the 

438d Convention of the International Association of 

Governmental Labor Officials, Held in Detroit, Mich., 

August 29-September 1, 1960. Washington, U.S. 

Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 

1961. 182 pp. (Bull. 230.) 55 cents, Superintend- 

ent of Documents, Washington. 


Convention, Recommendation, Resolutions and Additional 
Texts Adopted by the International Labor Conference 
atits 45th Session. (Jn Official Bulletin, International 
Labor Office, Geneva, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, 1961. 30 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 


Branch of ILO.) 


Bibliography of Social Science Periodicals and Monograph 
Series: Mainland China, 1949-1960. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1961. 32pp. (Foreign Social Science Bibliographies, 
Series P-92, No. 3.) 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Doctiments, Washington. 
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TABLES 


A.—Employment 


A- Estimated total labor force classified by employment status and sex 
A- Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 

A—3. Production workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 

4\—4. Employees in nonagricultural establishments; by industry division and selected 


‘ 


groups, seasonally adjusted 

A-5. Production workers in manufacturing industries, by major industry group, seasonally 
adjusted 

A-6. Unemployment insurance and employment service program operations 


B.—Labor Turnover 


B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry 

Average weekly hours, seasonally adjusted, of production workers in selected industries 

Average hourly earnings excluding overtime of production workers in manufacturing, 
by major industry group 

Average overtime hours of production workers in manufacturing, by industry 

Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities 

Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing 


D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


D-1. Consumer Price Index—aAll city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
groups of items 

D-2. Consumer Price Index—All items and food indexes, by city 

D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 

D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings 

D-—5. Indexes of wholesale prices, by stage of processing and durability of product 


E.—Work Stoppages 


E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Work Injuries 


F-1. Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries ! 


1 This table is included in the January, April, July, and October issues of the Review. 
Norte: With the exceptions noted, the statistical series here are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series 
(BLS Bull. 1168, 1954), and cover the United States without Alaska and Hawaii. 
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A.—Employment 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status and sex 
[In thousands] 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! 





Employment status 


1961 


Annual! average 





Oct. July | June 


Sept. | Aug. 


May 


Apr. Feb. | Jan.? 1950 | 1958 





Total, both sexes 





Total] labor force 74, 345 \73, 670 lz, 610 (76, 153 


73, 216 72, 804 











73, 639 
5,140 


6.9 


Civilian labor force 
es 
ere © rate, sea- 
sonally adjusted 
Unemployed 4 weeks “ less _... 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks 
Unemployed over 26 weeks ---- 
Employment 
Nonagricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours. 
Worked 1-14 hours 
With a job but not at work ¢_ 
Agricultural... .-- 
Worked 36 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours....-..- 
Worked 1-14 hours. 
With a job but not at work ¢. 


71, 759 |71, 123 |73, 081 
8, 934 | 4,085 | 4, 542 
6.9 
1, 683 
1,046 
373 


527 
913 
68, 539 
62, 215 
46, 080 
6, 644 
3, 071 
6, 421 
6, 325 
4, 279 
1,345 
517 
183 


s82238 





SeeReSese 
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70, 696 70, 360 
4,962 5, 705 
6.8 
1, 600 
827 


407 
1, 205 
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49, 612 
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49, 186 
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Yonagricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more_.. 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours 
With a job but not at work ¢. 
gricu)tural 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours. 
Worked 1-14 hours_.....-.- 
With a job but not at work ¢. 
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ESE3 
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539 /46, 688 
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43, 596 
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Total labor force 
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33/8 


Civilian labor force 
Unemployment. 
a ee 
egpieuieess 
orked 35 hours or more - - 


~ 





rests 
23g 
Fate 
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i) 
Se8S8S8 


rs. 
With a job but not at work ¢. 


Agricultural. 
Worked 35 hours or more - - 


SSSussFs 
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With ajob but mete at work ¢. 
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1, 786 
22, 4138 
21, 695 
14, 794 |1 

3, 913 

2, 276 

709 
718 
273 


rs. 


peshP 


354 
76 
15 


8s 
































1 Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week 
aes ane the 15th day of the —- The employed total includes all 
wage and salary workers, —— my oq persons, and unpaid workers in 
family-operated enterprises. institutions are not included. 

Because of rounding, sums a of individual items do not necessarily 


totals. 

1B ing in 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not 
directly com ble with earlier data. The levels of the civilian labor force, 
the employed, and nonagricultural emplo: ope were in by more 
than 200,000. The estimates for agricul ~~ and —— 
ment were affected so lightly that these series ons regarded as entirely 
comparable with pre-1960 data, 


* Unemployment as a percent of labor force 
4 Includes persons who had a job or business ‘bat who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute. 
Prior to January 1957, also included were pane on layoff with L nite 
etions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 
on persons in these groups have, since that time, been classified as unem- 


Nore: For a description of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 
ment — — U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
curren 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry * 


{In thousands] 


Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





Industry 





Total employees - 


Se 
Metal mining 
SEES 
Copper ores..........- 


Coal mining 
8 SSSI 


Crude petroleum and natural gas 
Crude petroleum and natural gas fields. 
Oil and gas fleld services 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining_.....- 


Contract construction_. 
General building contract 





Heavy construction... .._.- 
Highway and street cons truction_. 
Other heavy construction 


Special trade contractors...................|.-...-- i}, 421. 91, 433.5 


Manufacturing - 
Durable goods 3 
Nondurable goods 


Durable goods 


Ordnance and accessories - - 
Ammunition, except for small arms_..-- 
Sighting and fire contro! equipment-._- 
Other ordnance and accessories 


Sawmills and planing mills--_...- 
Millwork, plywood, and related 
Ww ooden containers. 

Miscellaneous wood ‘prod: iets 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture_.-... 
Office furniture 
Partitions; office and store fixtures 
Other furniture and fixtures 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


I  ciucencndhdinmedipeshesesenauleseueul 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown...| .. 


Cement, hydraulic. 
Structural clay products. -- 
Pottery and related products. EE 
Concrete, gypsum, and 
Other stone and mineral products. 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnace and basic steel products.. 
Iron and steel foundries 
Nonferrous smelting and refining 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, 
extruding 


and 


Fabricated structural metal products ; 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc 
Metal stampings 

Coating, engraving, and allied s 
Miscellaneous fabricated wire produc ts 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products_ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. 6; 
28. 3} 
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153. 3) 
142. 4 


306. 1) 
175. 3} 
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28. 2| 


157.5 
147.4 


304. ! 
175. 
129. 
112. 2 106. 0} 
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766. 9} 
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211.3 
234. 7| 
1, 241. 0)1, 


2, 619] 
816. 6 
515. 5 
262. 7} 
252. 8) 
1, 286. ‘| 


775 


7,091 


196. 6| 
101. 5) 
50. 0} 
45.1 


196. 0} 
102. 8} 
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26. 6| 
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127. ‘ 
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413. 9) 
185. 5} 
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15, 866) 15, 838} 15, 933 


8, 769 | 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
[In thousands] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





| 1961 1960 | Annual 

| average 
ndustry | ial iin, 2 ' 

| | | | | ech came 
| Oct.? | Sept.’ Aug. | July June | May | Apr. | Mar. ‘eb. an. Dee. | Nov. | Oct. 1960 | 1959 











—— | 


Manofacturing—Continued | 
Durable goods—Continued | 


Machinery }1, 398. 8/1, 398. 5) 
Engines and turbines 80. 7} 
Farm machinery and equipment 105. 6} +102. 
Construction and related machinery--_}.._.-- 200.2} 201. 
a orking machinery and equip- 

243.7} 239. 


nt 
Special industry machinery 167. 166. 
General industrial machinery 211. 212. 
Office, computing, and accounting | 
SC teem. 
Service industry machines - be 
Miscellaneous machinery --.-..........-- 


Se 
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OOe BAN SCKOwW 
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m= 00 ~3 
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Electrical equipment and supplies 

Electric distribution equipment-.__ 

Electrical industrial apparatus-_-_- 

Household appliances 

Electric lighting and wiring pumgment. 

Radio and TV receiving sets__.......- 

Communication equipment 

Electronic components and accessories _- 

Miscellaneous electrical equipment and 
supplies 
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3.3} 143 
-9 44 
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Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Aircraft and parts..................... 
—- » and boat building and repairing-- 
Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment 
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Instruments and related products 
Engineering and scientific instruments. 
Mechanical measuring and control 

SS SLE EE 
Optical and o; A guy goods_....... 
Surgical, ical, and dental equip- 

ment 
Photographic equipment and supplies_ 
Watches and clocks 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries__ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware__-. 
Toys, amusement, and sporting goods. |- 
Pens, pencils, office and art materials-_|- 
Costume jewelry, buttons, and notions_|-_- 
Other manufacturing industries 


Nondurable goods 


Food and kindred products ; , 923. 5/1, 919. 1/1, 825. . 2/1, 707. 9} 
Meat products..........- as 320. 319.8} 322. 23.7) 315. 
Dairy products_ K 326 | 213. 
Canned and preserved food, except 
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Tobacco manufactures 
Se es s 
Cigars 
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Textile mill products 

Cotton broad woven fabrics 

--» Silk and synthetic broad woven fabrics. 
Weaving and finishing broad woolens. - 
Narrow fabrics and small wares. 
Knitting 
Finishing textiles, except wool and knit_ 
Floor covering 
Yarn and thread 
Miscellaneous textile goods. 


See footnotes at end of tables 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 
[In thousands] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1961 1960 Annual 
average 


Industry 


July | June | May Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 1960 1959 


Oct.? | Sept.2| Aug. 


| 
Manufacturing—Continued 


| 
| 
J 
| 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


Apparel and related products -_- , , 233. 9/1, f si 1, . 5} 1, 213. 71, 203. 2)1, 170. 1) 1, 186. 6|1, 224. 7) 1, 228. 9/1, 228. 4/1, 224.9 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats... , 117.9 6 I 2. 3 117.9} 119.7} 120.1 120. 3} 121.6; 122.6) 121.5) 118.8 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings } 309.2) 311.1 8} 298.5) 295.7) 295.9) 295.7 294.7) 300.5} 307.1) 307.5) 297.9 
Women’s, misses’, and juniors’ outer- | | | | | 

: : 356.0} 333.0) 331.9) 335.4) 351. 370.3} 361.2} 347.0) 7. 362. 5} 352. 369.0 

and children’s undergar- | 
ments ree 121.7; 120.3) 112.1 5. 6} 5.2 5. 3 5.2) 115, 2.3 : 21.6; 122. 5) 9.7; 119.0 
Hats, caps, and millinery ---- : 37. 6) 32. 7} 32. 5 { 31. 4 { } 36 3 33. 3} : 36. 4 37.5 
3’ and children’s outerwear 74. 6 77. § 7. 2) i 2.0 { 3. §.7 2. 9) 5 3 . 6 75.4 
r goods and miscellaneous apparel | : 
Miscellaneous 
ucts 


Paper and allied products_- 
Paper and pulp-.-..-.. 
Paperboard -- = —_ 
Converted paper and. paperboard 
products . . 
Paperboard containers and boxes 


Printing, publishing, and alljed industries 
Newspaper publishing and printing-- 
Periodical publishing and printing 
Books naweia 
Comm reial printing 
Bookbinding and related industries 
Other publishing and printing indus | | | | 
tries..... a 2 5 B. .f 5. 2 5.0) 106.4 -1} 109.5) 109.7) 


micals and allied produest--- 
istrial chemicals. .. 
Plastics and synthetics, except glass... 
Drugs ‘ . _ 
p, cleaners, and toilet goods 
tints, varnishes, and allied products 
Agricultural chemicals. ry ‘ 
Other chemical products 


Petroleum refining and related industrie 
Petroleum refining 
Other petroleum and coal products-.. 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastic prod- | | 
ucts aioe die 369. 2 7 | 358.0) 351.6 : 350.7] 355.5] 361.8] 367.0] 3 
Tires and inner tubes... -- as ex 2.9) 100.3} 5) 90.3 98. 6 99. 2) t 102.6) 104.4) 10% 
Other rubber products : E. 5 150.3 7 ; : ‘ 6 149.3} 149.2) 154 
Miscellaneous plastic products. --- ; 7| 118.6 .3| ul ' j 7.6} 109.9} 113.4) 113.6 
| 


| | 
Leather and leather products--.-..-.-- 357.2) 361.0 36 353.4) ; .9} 364.2) 360.5) 360.8) 364.1) 363. : 
Leather tanning and finishing ound ----| 33.5) 33.2) 32.4) 33.3 2. ¢ < 32. 3 32. 33 33 8 33.9) 34 
Footwear, except rubber. -_. aa - 23: 243. 7) 5} 243 236 2 ; 3} 244. 243.2) 3 2} 239.1 
Other leather products ea ; 3] | 84. 85. { 7.3} 87.1) 83.9) 85. 91.1) 92 


Transportation and public utilities | 3,982] 3,985] 3,3 3,977) 3,945) 3, 3, 87 3, 872) : | 3,966) 3,992) 4,0 
Railroad transportation. <i eon 5.3) 835 32.5) 826.5) 813.3) 808.9) 807. 4) 11. ¢ 3.7} 5.1) 863 
Class I railroads--.-..- a | 
Local and interurban passenger transit 
Local and suburban transportation... 
Taxicabs aeeieatalimibta 
Intercity and rural bus lines. .- 
Motor freight transportation and storage 
Air transportation 
Air transportation, common carriers 
Pipeline transportation. . . 8 
Other transportation... a | | 306.1) 306.9) 
Communication. -- - seep seis 20. 3 24.1) 832.4 836. 6) 
Telephone communication J 93.6) 700.8 | 95. 7} 703. 6 
Telegraph communication - . : 37.0) : 37.0) 36.9) 37. : 37. 38. ¢ 38.3 : 
Radio and television broadcasting. 6 92.7 93. 92. 3} 3 3. y 3.3 92. 9] 3. 6 92. 8 92 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. - 517.6, 623 522. ! 516 W008. 5} 606. 5} 506.7) 609.8} 610.6) 613. 0) 
Electric companies and systems... -- Otet 254. : 56.2) 256. 254. 251. 3 251. § s 254. 3 
Gas companies and systems...........-| 5 5 56.9) 154.3) 152.6 2} 151: 52. 52.5) 153. 53. 3 5: 153. 4 
Combined utility systems... ‘ . 7.3) § 178. ! 76 74.5 173. 2. 9} 1) 74. 6) ‘ 75.3) 175.0 
Vater, steam, and sanitary systems ‘ 31. 31. 31. ‘ | 29. 29. 29. : 29. 29.7) § 30. 3} 


CAI oe 


22 5 
306. 1) 


Dm GO GO Go GO 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


[In thousands] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





Annual 
average 


1961 1960 


Industry 





Aug. May | Apr. | Mar. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 1960 





E 


11, 238 
2, 959 


12, 146 


1, 412 
3, 057 


Wholesale and retail trade 1 
3, 009 


Wholesale trade 
Motor vehicles and automotive equip- 
Drugs, chemicals, and allied products_. 
Dry goods and apparel 
Groceries and related products 
Electrical goods 
Hardware, plumbing and 


11, 342 11, 162) 11, 101 
3, 044 2,964 |2 


2, 955 


213.7 
185. 3 
129. 2 
484. 8 
203. 2 


3, 044 
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11, 608 11,509 
3, 045 | 
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Machinery, equipment, and supplies_ -. 
Retail trade 

Genera] merchandise stores 
Department stores................... 
Limited price variety stores 

Food stores 1 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable stores _. 

Apparel and accessories stores 
Men’s and boys’ apparel stores_. 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores__- 
Family clothing stores 
EET 

Furniture and appliance stores. 

Eating and drinking places 
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Motor vehicle dealers...............- 
Other vehicle and accessory dealers- - 
Drug stores 
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Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Banking. -. 

Credit agencies other than banks 
Savings and loan associations- -- 
Personal credit institutions... 

Security dealers and exchanges. 

Insurance carriers 
Life insurance 
Accident and health insurance 
Fire, marine, and casualty insurance___ 

Insurance agents, brokers, and services__.|- 

Real estate 
Operative builders 

Other finance, insurance, and real] estate- |_ 


Services and miscellaneous 
Hotels and lodging places 
Hotels, tourist courts, and motels 
Personal services: 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing plants- 
Miscellaneous business services: 
i ci ndsepguaghoansemilnine e 
EE SEES a 
Motion picture filming and distribut- 
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559. 8 
509. 6 


514.2 


7, 333 
536. 4 
495.3 


7, 380 
534. 6 
492. 0 


509. 3 


110. 6 
182. 3 


7, 416 
535, 2 
491. 4 


7, 361 
567.7 
511 
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110. 8 
184. 9 


109. § 
189. 


109. 8 
189. 0 


111.4 
178.3 


48.3 
134. 0 


46.7 
138. 2 


42.4 
146. 6 


132. 6)1, 


46.9 
131.4] 131. 7| 








Medical services: | 
Hospitals 1, 152.8 1, 126. 2 1, 119, 2}1, 119. 6}1, 116. ijt, 105 
8, 534 
Federal Government 3_. 281 2,294 {2, 
Executive -|-...---|2, 252. 7/2, 271. 2/2, 265. 0/2, 
Department of Defense. ....._- 
Post Office Department 
Other agencies 
Legislative... 


8, 699| 8,619] 8,520] 8, 
2,216 |2,216 |2,270 '|2,: 
2, 188. 9/2, 188. 8/2, 242. 6 
I” 934.0] 940 
586. 7 


8, 980 
2, 506 
2, 478. 

931. 2 2. 4) 

864. 





8, 816 7 
2, 233 





7} 932.8 
565. 9 
687. 0 














6,524 | 
31. 2/1; 654. 3/1, 638. 3/1, 637 
oh. 6| 4, 869. 614, 825. 8/4, 837. 








State and loca] government 
State government 
Local government....... 





983. 3 
266. 


6, 

1, 
Education ---|3, 172. 0/4 . 1/2, 750. 6/3, 089. 1/3, 233. 0) ; : 
Other State and local government._-.._- 4 1 . 918, 343. | 413, 286. 8/3, 

















or received pay for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month, Therefore, persons who worked in more than 1 establishment dur- 
ing the reporting period are counted more than once. Proprietors, self- 
pm om persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants are 
excluded. 


1 Beginning with the December 1961 issue, figures differ from those pre- 
viously published for three reasons. The industry structure has been con- 
verted to the 1957 Standard Industrial Classification; the series have been 
adjusted to March 1959 benchmark levels indicated by data from government 
social insurance programs; and, beginning with January 1959, the estimates 


are prepared from a sample stratified by establishment size and, in some cases, 
region. Statistics from April 1959 forward are subject to further revision 
when new benchmarks become available. 

In addition, data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in January 1959. 
This inclusion increased the nonagricultural total by 212,000 (0.4 percent) for 
the March 1959 benchmark montb, with increases for industry divisions 
ranging from 0.1 percent in mining to 0.8 percent in government, 

These series are based upon establishment reports which cover all full- and 
Part-time employees in nonagricultural establishments who worked during, 


? Preliminary. 

§ Data relate to civilian employees who worked on, or received pay for, the 
last day of the month. 

4 State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, elected 
Officials of small local units and paid volunteer firemen. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except those for the Federal Government, which is prepared by the 
U.8. Civil Service Commission, and that for Class I railroads, which is pre- 
pared by the U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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TABLE A-3. Production workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
{In thousands] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1960 Annual 
average 
Industry 





Sept.t| Aug. | July | Mar. ; . . | Nov. 1960 | 1959 








Mining -- _ — ee ‘ 525 ! 514 
Metal mining_- 2. 70. ; ' d 70. 70. 6 
OT a ; 24. 5 ; 3. : ; 22. 2 
Copper ae [EEE Se 5 24. 24. 24. . g 7 23.0 


Coal mining t 5.2) 123. 3: 34. ; 137.9 
Bituminous nal 26.8 26. 2) , 26. 25. 24. 129.3 














Crude petroleum and natural gas__- lees 5. 4 ' 30.7} 228.8] 224.2} 220.7] 219.4! 
Crude petroleum and natural gas fiel< is_| eoney ’ 3 5 . 7. - 6} 107.6) 3. . .7) IL. 
Oil and gas field services. J 5. . 9 9. 8. 116. ; 111. 8) . 112.0 








Quarrying and nonrmetallic mining 2. 2.6) 102.7] 101.9 98. 0 . 6 86. ‘ 2. 86. 3} . 6} -6) 105. 





Contract construction . __- seasons nee 2,550) 2,355 203 2, 042! ‘ 2,519) 2, 686 
General building contractors Sock we: hee 24. 840. 0) 9.3} 800.9) 739.1 ; A 5 54. ) 840. 0 
Heavy construction oan 504.6] 605.2) 595.3) 579.6) 513.5 2. ; 343. 368.2) 421. : 606. 8 

Highway and street construction__.....|_- -| 355.7] 358 351.3) 338.0) 288.7) 231. 55. 59. 203. 3.2) 314.3 
Other heavy construction saa 2 | 248.9) 246. 0} 244. | 241.6) 224.8 ; . 7. 8. 8 3 = 5. 4 
Special trade contractors M ----~.~| 1, 198. 4/1, 209. 8/1, 187. 5)1, 169. 1/1, 102. 5)1, 063. x . 6 . ~ ,178. | 1, 23 


Manufacturing... _. - 352) 12,418) 12,274 12,090) 11,875 7 11,642) 11,740 12, 24 2 12, 530 





Durable goods senduentl 3, 76 6,760} 6,641 5, 616} 6,678) 6, 582 , 426) 6, 35s 6, 351 6, 880 
Nondurable goods , 58. 5, 658) 5, 633 5,412) 5, 293 g 5, 291 y 3 39 7) 5,650 


Durable goods 


Ordnance and accessories... - oui 
Ammunition, except for small arms. oo 
Sighting and fire control equipment_-.-- 
Other ordnance and accessories........- 





@rnmrnon~ 





Lumber and wood products, except fur- 

Beis casces 

Logging — s and logging contractors. 

Sawmills and planing mi 

Millwork, plywood, and related yee 
Siinuensshducwoneueccencednenesees 

Wooden containers... sponte 

Miscellaneous wood products. .....-..- 
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Furniture and fixtures...........- 
Household furniture 
Office furniture. _ .- 
Partitions; office and store fixtures.___.- 
Other furniture and fixtures............ 
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Stone, clay, and glass products........... 
SS" See 
Glass and glassware, pre. assed or blown _.- 
Cement, hydraulic __.. 
Structural clay products. ._-- 
Pottery and related products. : 
Concrete, gypsum and plaster produc ts_|_ 
Other stone and mineral products...... 
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Primary metal industries 
Blast furnace and basic steel products_--. 
Iron and steel foundries | 
Nonferrous smelting and refining.....-- 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and 
extruding 
Nonferrous foundries... 
Miscellaneous primary me etal industries 
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Fabricated metal products. 
Metal cans ‘ 
Cutlery, handtools, and ge neral hard- 
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Fabricated structural metal produc . 

Screw machine products, bolts, ete 

Metal stampings 

Coating, engraving, and allied services. 
Miscellaneous fabricated wire products . 
Miscellaneous fabricated me tal products i R 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3. Production workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


{In thousands] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1961 1960 Annual 
Indust | average 
ndustry = . . a . SS ee ae i a 


| June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan 


Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | 1960 1959 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Durable goods—Continued 


Machinery 
Engines and turbines : 
Farm machinery and equipment-_-_- 
Construction and related machinery - -- 
ns machinery and equip- 


|— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


980. 1)1, 030 4) i. 025 
= 56 
79. € 


133 144.! 
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183. ‘ 
119 


special industry machinery 
150. 2) 


General industrial machinery - ---- 
Office, computing and accounting ma 
0 DEE, eT a ae 
Service industry machines_ Sa 
Miscellaneous machinery -.-.....-- ; 


95 
65. 6 
110. § 
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Electrical equipment and supplies 955. 4 
Electric distribution equipment___- 
Electrical industrial apparatus_ 
Household appliances. 
Electric lighting and w iring equipment. 
Radio and TV receiving sets.....--- 
Communication equipment. -- 
Electronic components and access« yries 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment | 
and supplies 
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So 
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Transportation equipment 1, 010. 1/1, 016. 
Motor vehicles and equipment-..-.-- ; | 469 
Aircraft and parts_...........-.- zs | 380 
Ship and boat building and rep airing - - | 118.6 
Railroad equipment = 25 
Other transportation equipment --- ‘ | 22.5) 





ow 


Instrument and related products-_- | 225.3) 226. 
Engineering and scientific instruments_|__- | 40, 
Mechanical measuring and control de- 

ee ee “s 60. 5} 
Optical and ophthalmic | goods. ai a 29 
Surgical, medical, and dental equip- 

ment 33. 
Photographic equipment and supplies-|-__- -| 39. 
Watches and clocks al 22. 6 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries_| 331. 0} 324. 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated \are_ 
Toys, amusement, and sporting goods 
Pens, pencils, office and art materials 
Costume jewelry, buttons, and notions 
Other manufacturing industries... 


Nondurable goods 
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Food and kindred products_.........-- 
OS EET 
A eee £ 
Canned and preserved food, except | 


Grain mill product: 

Bakery products 

Sugar oa 

Confectionery and related pro iucts- 

Beverages 

Miscellaneous food and kindred ‘prod- 
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Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes___. 
Cigars 
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Textile mill products__...............- 
Cotton broad woven fabrics-__- — 
Silk and synthetic broad woven fabrics 
Weaving and finishing broad woolens- 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares__.....-.-| - 
ET tanwtih cegmenep cine 
Finishing textiles, except wool and knit 
pS Se ee 
Yarn and thread = 
Miscellaneous textile goods_.._. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3. Production workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


[In thousands] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1961 | j Annual 
| average 


Industry |—__——_— = —_ ‘ =| _ 


| Oct.2 Sept.?} Aug. y n May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. 
| | 





| 
Jan. | ec. | Nov. . | 1960 | 1959 


|————_ a. 
| 


—————— - ——E 
| | } 





Manufacturing— Continued | 
Nondurable goods—Continued | 
1, 085. 7}1, 084. 51, 100. 4/1, 033. 7/1, 050. 3/1, 033 


105.1} 105. 8) 6105.3) 101 
280.4) 282. 270. 275. 270. 


z 


1, 071. 4 . 2/1, 055. 3) 1, 090. 3)1, 
107 107.9; 108. 8) 
267.6 ‘ 266.6) 272.3 


Apparel and related products --| 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats......--| 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings. ..-- | 

Women’s, misses’, and juniors’ o uter 

| 
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326.8] 312.5] 312.6) 327.2 
102.4] 99.6] 104.2} 103.3 
36. ¢ 30.7, 29 ‘ 
67 9} 62.6) 64.5 
56.6) 5: 57.6 


wear. on 313 321.5); 2096.9} 301 
Women’s and chik iren’s un¢ lergarme nts.|_....- 107 107 ‘ 102.6} 102. 
Hats, caps, and millinery j 30. 6 33 a 28 25. 
Girls’ and children’s outerwear....- a 66.7 69 ig 68. 64 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel_..|.......| 64 64. ! 56 60. 57 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile prod- | | 

>ts ; Stein 115.6) 115. 8) 112.3 111 
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106. 2 113 


459 466. 
178. 3} 5} 180. 
54. : 5A. 


| 
Paper and allied pronent ts 77 76.6) 475 
PODS? GE DUD. -.<connceccucese cabinet 8: A. : 82.2) 184.9 
Paperboard wna 53.3) & 53.8 55 
Converted paper ¢ and | ps ape rboard prod- | 
1cts a .--| 97. 95 94.2} 94. 
Paperboard containers and boxes 4 | 
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b ns . 
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93.0 
137 


om > 
Oe wr 
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Printing, publishing and allied indus- 

tries _ - 

Newspaper publish ing ‘and printing. 

Periodical publishing and printing. 

Books. a ° 

Commercial printin = 

Bookbinding and related industries. __- 

Other pub ae, « and wees: indus- | 
Ws digineenaneen 
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Chemicals and allied products... 
Industrial chemicals. - - ; 
Plastics and synthetics, exce “pt ‘gl: iss 
Drugs. ... " 
Soap, cles aners and toilet goods. 
Paints, varnishes and allie shone 
Agricultural chemicals 
Other chemical produc ts. 
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Petroleum refining and related indus- | 
tries. _. sdeiisendiies Sabian ‘ | 
P etroleu m refining 
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| 
Rubber and miscellaneous opm prod- | 
ucts cxeecescesce= 
Tires and inner tubes.....-.-.---- 
Other rubber products sit 
Miscellaneous plastic produc wae 


wots 


Leather and leather products_ - 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Footwear, except rubber- 
Other leather products 


(—J Ee) 


Transportation and public utilities: 








Local and interurban passenger transit 
Local and suburban transportation 
Intercity and rural bus lines 

Motor freight transportation and storage 

Pipeline transportation . 

Communication: 

Telephone communication -- 
Telegraph communication * 
Radio and television broadcasting. 

Electric, gas, and sanitary services 
Electric companies and systems 
Gas companies and systems 
Combined utility systems 
Water, steam, and sanitary systems 
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See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE A-8. Production workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry '—Continued 


[In thousands] 


Revised series; see box below. 





Industry 


Annual 


1960 average 





1959 





Wholesale and retail trade ¢ 
Wholesale trade 
Motor vehicles and automotive equip- 
ment. 
Drugs, chemicals, and allied products__ 
Dry goods and apparel 
Groceries and related products__ 
Electrical goods. 
Hardware, plumbing and heating 
goods 
Machinery, equipment, and supplies... 
Retail trade ¢ 
General merchandise stores 
Department stores 
Limited price variety stores... 
Food stores 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable stores. 
Apparel and accessories stores. 
en’s and boys’ apparel stores_. 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores... 
Family clothing stores 
Shoe stores 
Furniture and appliance stores 
Other retail trade ¢ 
Motor vehicle dealers 
Other vehicle and accessory dealers. 
Drug stores 
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Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banking 
Security dealers and exchange 
Insurance carriers............ 
Life insurance 
Accident and health insurance * 
Fire, marine, and casualty, insurance... 


Services and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, tourist courts, and motels 
Personal services: 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing plants. 
Motion pictures: 
Motion picture filming and distributing 


378. 9 
27.2 


379.7 
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335. 2) 
28. 2 
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.1| 466. 
376.3 


31.5 


6) 
378.1 334. 


31. 


381.0 


27.4 30. 31.7 48.9 30.6 
































1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to Decem- 
ber 1961 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table: A-2. 

For mining, manufacturing, and laundries, cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to 
construction workers; and for all other industries, to nonsupervisory workers. 

Production and related workers include working foremen and all nonsuper- 
visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) engaged in fabricating, 
processing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, 
warehousing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial and watchmen 
services, product development, auxiliary production for piant’s own use 
(e.g., power plant), and recordkeeping and other services closely associated 
with the above production operations. 

Construction workers include working foremen, journeymen, mechanics, 


apprentices, laborers, etc., engaged in new work, alterations, demolition, 


repair and maintenance, etc., at the site of construction or working in shop 
or yards at jobs (such as precutting and preassembling) ordinarily performed 
by members of the construction trades. 

Nonsupervisory workers include employees (not above the working super- 
visory level) such as office and clerical workers, repairmen, salespersons, 
operators, drivers, attendants, service employees, linemen, laborers, janitors, 
watchmen, and similar occupational levels, and other employees whose 
services are closely associated with those of the employees listed. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Data relate to nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 

‘ Excludes eating and drinking places. 








A comprehensive description of the 1961 revision of the Bureau’s statistics on employ- 
ment, hours and earnings, and labor turnover in nonagricultural establishments, which 
is reflected for the first time in the figures published in this issue, will appear in the 
January 1962 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE A-4. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and selected groups, 
seasonally adjusted ' 


(In thousands] 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1960 





Industry division and group | ‘ 
Sept.?; Aug. 


- es } 
Total : 54, 54,417 |54, 333 |54, 54, 182 53, 894 53, 663 
Mining... 3} 607| 665| 672| 600| 670] 666] © 679 
Contract construction. : 7 2,777 , 77 2,776 | 2,795 | 2,742 | 2,766 | 2, 2,7 2, 757 
Manufacturing................ 52 SRS 2 ARR ri 16, 342 /16, 16, 392 |16, 373 |16,275 |16, 119 |16, 15, 962 16, 174 16, 489 











Durable goods... és , 91,38 | 9, , 8, 797 B, 9, 208 
Ordnance and accessories 209 203 202 202 200 96 196 196 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 602 591 
Furniture and fixtures : . 5 358 
Stone, clay, and glass products... : 7 551 
Primary metal industries... __. 1, 084 
Fabricated metal products. -..............-- - . ’ . 1, 041 
Machinery 1 3, . , 396 oe 3 | 1,304 
Electrical equipment and supplies-- ‘ 5 4 4 4 ; 
Transportation e quipment. . hoeners 
Instruments and related products. . oi ‘ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. --_- 


Nondurable goods... 
Food and kindred “produc ts_ 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products... oaie 
Appare! and related products-___. 
Paper and allied products. 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__. 
Chemicals and allied products. __. a 
Petroleum refining and related industries___. 
Rubber and miscellaneous — cal lucts. 
Leather and leather products... 


204 
351 3! t 
359 36 356 35 361 364 








Transportation and public utilities___- 58 | 3, 953 ‘ , 942 | 3,9 , , 3, 919 3,950 | 3,976 | 3,991 
Wholesale and retail trade walsctvaiamelh j11, 437 |11, 392 355 , 320 i11, 252 5 » 11,334 |11,371 | 11,423 

Wholesale trade... -.. . ae | 3, { , 3, 022 | 3,011 | 3, 2,988 | 2,991 | 2, 98f 2,992 | 3,003 | 3,008 3, 018 
Retail trade- ; ae | 22 378 | 8, , 415 | 8,381 | 8,354 332 | 8,261 | 8,3 , 355 | 3,331 | 8,363 | 8, 405 











Finance, insurance, and real estate. , 762 | 2,75 | 2, 748 | 2,747 
7,471 | 7,436 | 7,425 | 7,463 | 7,460 | 7, 43 ‘7| 7 7, 415 


2, 739 | 2.732 | 2,732 | 2, y Ts ig 2, 707 


| 
| 
Service and miscellaneous... _- aaa es A i y , 546 | 7, 533 | 
| 
Samia ae ns eee 8, 835 | 8, 21 8,774 | 8,734 | 8,712 3, 671 | 8, 643 : 8, 590 
Federal SENG : | 2: 314 | 2,313 | 2,309 | 2,301 | 2 2,270 | 2,251 | 2,248 | 2,235 2, 2,2 2, 258 
State end local "| 6, 656 7 | 6,556 | 6,534 | 6, 333 6, 504 | 6,483 | 6,464 | 6,447 | 6,413 | 6,404 | 6.375 | 6.338 





























1 For coverage of the series, see footnote 1, table A-2, Note: The seasona] adjustment method used is described in “New Sea- 
2 Preliminary. sonal Adjustment Factors for Labor Force Components,” Monthly Labor 
Review, August 1960, pp. 822-827 


TABLE A-5. Production workers in manufacturing industries, by major industry group, seasonally 
adjusted ! 
[In thousands] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1960 





Major industry group 





Oct.2 [seve Aug. July y | Apr. | Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 
a 
| 


Manufaeturing }12, 108 


Durable goods 6,675 | 6, | | 6, 699 6, 709 | 6,682 | 6,637 | 6,491 | 6,403 6,377 | 6,447 | 6,568 
Ordnance and accessories 99 95 95 | 93 93 | 91 | 92 91 91 91 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture._.... 7 Prt 538 538 | 540 535 | 533 523 530 529 
Furniture and fixtures te 5 308 309 307 305 303 302 07 295 204 300 
Stone, clay, and glass products........- con 46 460 464 462 461 458 449 440 445 453 
Primary metal industries 5 952 u44 944 924 876 858 S64 878 
Fabricated meta! products. --. 830 838 824 828 28 0 786 817 
Machinery } 067 966 959 32 5g 5 958 96: 975 
Electrical equipment and supplies. 968 968 96 ¢ 944 939 é 935 
Transportation equipment 1,072 » Ue , f 971 066 
Instruments and related products. ___- 222 2. 21% ‘ 217 22 222 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 310 ‘ 299 : 302 


| | | | 
2,112 [12,1686 /12, 164 pee (12, 060 /11,910 |11, 812 |11,755 |11, 820 /11,962 |12,133 | 12,278 





5, 463 > 5, Ait 9 | 5,378 ,» 37: 5, 394 
1,188 f y 195 7 | 
78 3 t 80 
800 79% 7% 783 
1,076 is , 066 068 | 1,050 
473 5 6 466 464 
597 595 5¢ 595 594 
HY 510 505 50 499 497 
130 132 132 3: 131 131 
287 286 27 y 267 266 | 267 
320 323 322 32 316 318; 3 315 319 
Note: The seasonal adjustment method used is described in “‘New sea- 
sonal Adjustment Factors for Labor Force Components,” Monthly Labor 
Review August 1960, pp. 822-827 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and related products 
Paper and allied products. - 
Printing, publishing, and allie d industries. 
Chemicals and allied products-__- - 
Petroleum refining and related industries... ‘ 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 290 
Leather and leather products 316 









































! For definition of production workers, see Setaste 1, table A-3. 
3 Preliminary. 
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TABLE A-6. Unemployment insurance and employment service program operations ! 


[All items except average benefit amounts are In thousands} 





1961 1960 





Aug. July 





June 


May Apr. Mar. Dec | Nov. Oct. Bept. 





Employment service: ? 
New applications for work 
Nonfarm pl 


845 
603 


818 


607 501 





State unemployment insurance programs: ? 
Initial claims! 
Insured unemployment ¢ (average weekly 
volume) , 558) 
Rate of insured unemployment ! 3. 8} 
Weeks of unemployment compensated...| 5, 772/ 
Average weekly benefit amount for total 
unemployment $33. 12 
Total benefits pald 


1,081 1,248) 1,501 


1,744; 1,958 


4 
7, 310 
$32.91 


Unemployment eompensation for ex-service- 
men: ** 


Initial claims ¢ 

Insu’ed unemployment * (average weekly 
volume) 

Weeks of ae compensated__ 

Total benefits paid 


Unemployment compensation for Federal 
@ivilian employees: * 
Initia! claims ¢ ll 
Insured unemployment * (average weekly 
volume) 31 
Weeks of unemployment compensated __ 139 
Total benefits paid__. $4, 878 








Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications ! 
Insured unemployment (average weekly 


100 


83 

164 

$77. 88 
$12, 713 


19 26 





77| 74 

167) 200, 
$80. i $80. 61 
$13, 558] $16, 17 


Number of payments 3 
Average amount of benefit payment #___ 
Total paid 4 sie 


$78 








All programs: 
Insured unemployment * # 








1,719] 1,907] 


2, 136 


$17, Pe 


1,018 
551 
1, 229 
1,991 
4 4. 
6,992) 8,273 


$33. 36 $32.92 
$185, 008) $237, 168/$223, 978) $264, 448 


142 
$4, 913 


9 
83 
24 
43 
1 


2,175 





ROR 
440 


895 
417 


1, 065 
365 


811 
1,468} 1,709 
3, - 
13, 334 


$34. 37 
461, 543 


2, 381 
3, 266 

8.1 6.1 
11, 975 , 105) , 054 


| $34.34 
$397, 609 


2, ay 
4.2 
10, 856 5, 88] 


$34.18 
$362, 539 


$34.0) 
$231, 114 


$33. 73 
$189, 891 


26 35 33 By 
91 91 


370 365 
$11, 618) $11,002 


29 


71 83 
326 380 
$10, 190) $11, 980 


20 
86 50 
355 10 


$11,017 $7,016} $5,870 


12 3 19 14 14 
40 30 


160 13) 116 
$4,464) $5, 034 


40 ) 32 
144 
$5, 606 


6 6 
100 
2h3 

$80. 01 

$20, 485 


38 23 


123 

AF 

$82. 60 
$22, 208 


103 
226 


95 

194 

$81. 52 
$16, 03¢ 


107 

203 

$79. 57 
$16, 273 





$82. 46 
$18, 793 























2, 543) 3,046 3,638] 8,515) 2,847] 
' ! 





1 Data relate to the United States (Including Alaska and Hawail), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

4 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Includes data for Puerto Rico, beginning January 1961 when the Com- 
monwealth’s program became pest of the Federal-State UI system. 

4 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 
Periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

' Includes interstate claims for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for the 
entire period. 

* Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

1 The rate is the number of insured unemployed expressed as a percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month period. 

§ Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 

* Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 


' 


1 Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State programs, 
"1 An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginn 
of his first period of unemployment in 4 benefit year; no application is req 
for subsequent periods In the same year. 
19 Payments are for unemployment tn 14-day registration periods. 
"The average amount is an average for all compensable periods, not 
adjusted for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 
4 Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments, 
4 Represents an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 
State, Ex-servicemen and UCFE programs and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 
all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
U 8. Ratiroad Retirement Board. 
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B.—Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group ' 


[Per 100 employees] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





average 
Major industry group ee 





1961 | 1960 Annual 
| 
| 


| | | so - ss athe 
Sept | Aug. | July June | May | Apr. —s Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1960 1959 
\ | 





Accessions: Total 4 





Manufacturing: i. l l 
Actual } 5. 4 | | 
Seasonally adjusted. 


> 
ao 


a 
hl 
Got 
Seto 


' 
ww ' 
an ' 


Durable goods. ...... ee 
Ordnance and accessories | 
Lumber and wood products, except fur- | 

niture.. | 

Furniture and fixtures. .__- 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries-_- -.- 
Fabricated metal products. -- 
Machinery-.._- . 
Electrical e quipr ent and supp lies. . 
Transportation equipment... 
Instruments and related products | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 


a 
tow 


obo 


to 
om 


~ 


NOocaoe ~oQ 


CO ae 


toc 
to 
on 


“I OO ONO ON 
rePPNPE hp 
ORO RO Oe Com 


Do POR wp wom 


PON wh wo 
eo BRONCOS OH 


Neo ee eon 
tO OOO oe Co 
i PPO SO EN EH GO EH 
rOemhoenhww es 


ee oe 
POW PR OOOO 


oo 


oO ORO SSS BOO 


_ 

oO 

Oo 
on 
on 


Nondurable goods. -.....- 
Food and kindred products - 
Tobacco manufactures... 
Textile mill products ee 
Apparel and rclated products. --- 
Paper and allied products_.-. | 
Printing, publishing, and allied in- 


n 





~E~ 
me Pw Ow 
“Ie Sone 
to Poe moo 
GO NI Crm BO GO 








Chemicals and allied products. __. 
Petroleum refining and related industries 
— and miscellaneous plastic prod- | 


noe 
= bobo 
eno 


OO bo 








uc 
L oe and leather p yroducts._...__- 














Nonmanufacturing: 
Metal mining K | | ¢ 
Coal mining ¢ é K : 9 | | f i 








Accessions: New hires 





Manufacturing Sy j c | 
Actual | 29]: 2 b 2. ¢ | 8 


Seasonally adjusted. .........--- 2 : . 


~~ 
> 


Durable goods. .-.-.-- Sw 
Ordnance and accessories = 
Lumber and wood products, except 

furniture_...-- vepas 
Furniture and fixtures... ~a 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products-.-- 
Mac hinery-- 
Electrical equi pm ent and sup plie $. 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related produc ts... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
i tintinniinbctebdbed 


ES ne eS =) 
to 
err b 
My. Nee 


dowaocw 

fun os fie ga is 
eK oe eo 
rte, 

mete 

ANON SOO 
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oe 
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Nondurable goo¢ 

Food and findred products. ‘ 

Tobacco manufactures. 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and related produc ts 

P aper and allied products , 

Printing, publishing, and allied in- 
dustries_...... i : 

Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum refining and related industrie 8 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastic prod- 
ucts meee Coes 

Leather ‘and leather Pp roducts...- 


— 
an - 


CON OOAI® 
= md 


-_ 
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Nonmanufacturing: 
Metal mining 
Coal mining 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 


[Per 100 employees] Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1961 1960 Annus! 
average 


Major industry group 





Sept.? Aug. | Say Jane | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan, | Dee. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1960 | 0 1959 





Separations: Total 3 





| 
| 


Manufacturing: 
Actual 
Seasonally adjusted 


aa 
o- 
te co 
be 
ao 

— 
5 load 


an 


ie a | 
~ 

~~ 
ten 
~~ O 
aku 


Durable goods 

Ordnance and accessories. ........ 

Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass products-_- 

Primary metal industries. --_..--- 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery 

Electrical equipment and supplies. 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries 


eo ee 
-co on 
> 
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Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products. 
Tobacco manufactures... ‘ 
Textile mill products_..........-.... 
Apparel and related products 
Paper and allied p 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 

tries 

Chemicals and allied products 
— refining and related indus- 
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Lester and leather products 


Nonmanufacturing: 
Meta! mining 
Coa! mining 


























Separations: 





Manufacturing: 
Actual 
Seasonally adjusted 
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Durable goods 

Ordnance and accessories 

Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture 

Furniture and fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glass products......-... 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products... 

Machinery 

Electrical equipment and supplies. 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
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Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products. 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products... ot 3aA 
Apparel and related products. 
Paper and allied product 
Printing, publishing, anc d allied indus- 
tries 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Petroleum refining and related indus- 
tries 
eo and miscellaneous plastic prod- 


a 
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- Nonmanufacturing: 
Meta! mining 
Coal mining... 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 


[Per 100 employees] 


Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1960 Annual 
average 





Major industry group 


Sept.?| Aug. | July | 








| Aor Mar. | Feb. | Jan. " .| 0 Sept. 








Separations: Layoffs 





Manufacturing 
" (“ BSS 
Seasonally adjusted 


on 


Durable goods. ............. 

Ordnance and accessories - - 

Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture... ....- 

Furniture and fixtures. ........ 

Stone, clay, and glass products. 

Primary metal industries _-__- 

Fabricated metal products___-. 

Machinery 

Electrical equipment and supplies 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products..--- 

ee manufacturing indus- | 
WEE decdsbueweedaudadcdededeoces 
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Nondurable goods. - 

Food and kindred product 

Tobacco manufactures 

Textile mill products............. 

Apparel and related products. -.....-- 

Paper and allied products...........-. 

Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries jane . 

Chemicals and allied products ae 

Petroleum refining and related indus- 
eae F 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastic 
products... ee S: eae : 

Leather and leather products---...-- 


- Ia co 





ao 








Nonmanufacturing: 
Metal mining..-_. , =—s . > es 8 | é 
Coal mining. ---. naecienlien : 9} 8 | , | 
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! Becinning with the December 1961 issue, figures differ from those pre- 
viously published. The industry structure has been converted to the 1957 
Standard Industrial Classification, and the printing and publishing industry 
and some seasonal manufacturing industries previously excluded are now 
included. 

Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in January 1959; this inclusion 
has not significantly affected the labor turnover rates. 

Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not com- 

arable with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for the 
ollowing reasons: (1) the labor turnover series measures changes during the 


calendar month, while the employment series measures changes from mid- 
month to midmonth; and (2) the turnover series excludes personnel changes 
caused by strikes, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stoppages. 

2 Preliminary. 

+ Beginning with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 
same firm are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. ‘Transfers 
comprise part of “‘other accessions’ and ‘‘other separations,” the rates for 
which are not shown separately. 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 
TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





Industry 


Sept.? 





Aug. 


July 


June May | 


Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


Nov. | o Oct. 


Annual 
average 


Sept. | 1960 1959 
| | 





Metal mining-.............. 
Iron ores. ‘ 
GET WIE envcccecedesecnscnesens 


Coal mining _ 
Bituminous 


Crude petroleum and natural gas 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
fields 
Oil and gas field services 


Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 


Contract construction 
General! building contractors. 
Heavy construction 
Highway and street construction _--. 
Other heavy construction 
Special trade contractors. 


Iron ores. - - 
Copper ores 


Coal mining 
Bituminous 


Crude petroleum and natural gas- - -.-- 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
eee wud 

Oil and gas field services 


Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 


Contract construction 
Genera! building contractors... 
Heavy construction 
Highway na street construction _.. 


Manufacturing.....-.-- 
Durable goods oan 
Nondurable goods - 


4 
Metai mining 
Sa ea 
Copper ores_.......--- 


CO 
SE cnndcnecaceuimonnncenin 


Crude petroleum and natural gas 
Crude oes and natural gas 
fi elds_. 


Quarrying and nonmetallic mining --.--- 


Contract construction._..-- 
General building contractors-- 
Heavy construction 
Highway and street construction -- 
Other heavy construction 
Special trade contractors_..........- 4 


Manufacturing 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Average weekly earnings 





2 . 88 
- 99 


45 
5. 18 


. 47 





. 79]$108. 09 
3. 20 


113. 02 
120, 09 
116. 47 
113. 83 
115. 55 
104. 67 


110. 95 
98. 93 


104. 42 


122. 05 
11) 74 
127.15 
124. 24 
131. 57 
126. 45 


92. 86 
: aa 


$104. 92 
109. 62 
109. 66 
113. 05 


106 
108. 


104. 


$110. 2 
114. 4 
119. ¢ 
117. 


119. 
120. 


$108. = 
114. 2 
117. 
117.72 


91 
26 


00 


115. 
117. 
106. 103. 


116. 
98. 2 


103. 


97. 
100. 


108.78 
109 











$103. 
111 
110. 


117. 


101, 
102. 


105. 


97. 
96. 


5. 40 


9. 92 





. 78} 89. 54 


o7ls103. 
97} 112. 
19} 109. 
21) 120. 


$106. 
110. 
110 
117. 


| | 
49)$101. 14/$104. 15 
25) 109. 35} 110. 29 
26} 106.03} 107. 74 
82) 116. 68} 117.75 
107. 22 
108, 26 


09 
84 


110. 
110. 


106. 


96. 71 
97. 34 


104. 75 


35 
65 


75 104. 42] 106. 68 
5. 20 
33 


a 
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110. 95 
98. 97 


92. 99 


97. 97 


10 93 
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11} 113 
. 14} 104 
27} 122. 
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46| 
87 

37) 
09| 
00 


112. 41) 
163. 70) 
110. 48) 
100. 10 
119. 87 
118, 61 


99. 
. 66 98 
. 42 
. 96 . 65 
89. 08 
96. 29 
80. 47 


31 


29 


" 


96 


. 31) 97.17 
27 80. 


80. 88 


107. 
108. 


103. 
108. £ 


92. 


7. 51 
10| 
5. 82 
. 58 
. 62 
B. 19 
. 84 


75 
19} 108. 95) 
15} 106. 14) 
06) 118. 26 


103. 18 
103. 87 


103. 99 


109, 21 
98. 97 


53 
58 


95, 87 








07 
33) 


110. 98 
102. 76) 
110, 19} 
104. 37) 
117 87 
117. 22 


Is102, 2. 82/105, 
110. 
109. 
119, 


108. 
109. 


103. 


109. 
98. 


101 


119. 


108 
124 
22 


126, 


123. 
90. 
97. 
80. 


44/$104. 64/$105. 


70 
82 
07 
54 
59 


66) 


35) 
27) 
03) 
| 
18} 
1} 
12 
04) 


07} 


&8 
12 


69 
55 


| 

44 
112. 56) 111.19 
115, 37) 114. 73 
119. 62 116. 77 


$103. 68 
2.77 
4 
. 90 


105.09] 110.76] 109. 03 
106, 73} 112. 


103. ” 103. 33 





108. 54) 
98. 


96. 


110. 16| 
98. “| 


100. 35) 


116. 87 
106. 26 
122.11 
120. 18) 
123. 93 
122. 21 
89. 89 
97. 60 
80. 75 





Average weekly hours 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1961 1960 Annual 
average 


|— . ee 


Industry Bs - Ss — a _ =— 
| Sept.2} Aug. | July June | May | Apr. a | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 
| 


| 

| 

d } 
| | 


T 
| } 
Sept. | 1960 1259 





Average weekly earnings 
T Zz | 
Durable goods—Continued | | 
Ordnance and accessories. - -- .. $114. 52 2 87/$111 76|$112 19} $112. 19}$112. 06)$112. 61)$111. 50/$111. 79|$109. 47/$110. 30/$109. 62/$110 16/$108. 67|$106. 30 
Ammunition, except for small | | | | | | 
arms... citi ll sale iiuaes 115. 115.75) 115.34) 114.39) 114. 67 . 26} 114. 40) 114. 26) 115.65) 114.54) 111.52) 110.84) 111.93) 110. 29) 108. 
Sighting and fire control equip- } | | 
_..| 117.68} 116.11) 116.00} 11 117.09 - 09 111. 55} 112.35) 105.75) 114. 117.29) 115.51) 113.16) 111 
| 110.54) 107. 18) 104.94] 105. 105. 20 5 107. 98} 106.37} 106.66) 105. 102. 43) 104.12) 103.17) 100.6 


Lumber and wood products, except | | 
furniture 79.99) 79. 19) 78. 21 ¢ 77.42 88 > 69.89) 70.84) 69.94) 71.0! | 75.68 76.83; 73.71| 74 
Sawmills and planing mills 71.86) 71.38) 70.71 x 69.70} 67.55) 65. 64.39) 64.56) 63.75 5. 67. 69.13; 67.20) 67.26 
Millwork, plywood, and related | | | 
products Mi Bin sc 85.88) 86 o4| 84. 84 85.27) 84.3 31. 5§ 79.76) 79. 56) .18} 81.61) 81.18) 81.19) 82. 
Wooden containers 64.78} 63.83) 64.80) 6 2.87; 6 6 ¢ 59.75| 59.68] 58 5 62.65; 61.82) 62.17) 61.35 
Miscellaneous wood products 70. 53} 69. 95} 69.60) 71. ‘ 3} 167.55) 67.32) 66 7| 70. 69. 72) 32) 68. : 


Manufacturing —Continued asain = 





men owen celebs 
Other ordnance and accessories 











Furniture and fixtures. _....__- 79.13| 78.12} 75.62] 76. 73.5 72.77| 72.20 26| 76. 76 . | 74 
Household furniture... ......-- 74.62| 72.67) 70.49 . 28) 6 8.3 3 67.44) 66.73 71.33] 71.51] 5} 70. 
Office furniture Nesea 93 56 91 65 92. 48 3. § 5 87.42) 87.85 9. a 91.24) 90.80 2) 86 
Partitions; office and store fixtures 103. 16} 106.42) 99. 54 9.6 . 46 75) § 95. 26) 93.65} 92 95. 97.27; 96.87 5.72) 93. 

Other furniture and fixtures : 80.18} 82.35) 79.00 ‘ 8. Y 79 00) 78.80} 79.40) ; 81.19) 80.95) 78| 77.33 

| | | | | | 




















Average weekly hours 





Ordnance and accessories ¢ 5 | 5 | 40.8 | 40.4} 40.8 
Ammunition, except for small | j | 
arms... . | | . . |} 41.3 
Sighting and fire control equip- 
ment ~ 39 
Other ordnance and accessories 5 pa] 4 3 40.9 


4.1 41.6 





38.6 39.7 
40. 9 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lumber and wood products, except | | 
furniture 39. 6 | 5 | | |} 38.5) 38.4 
Sawmills and planing mills | 5 | | hs 38.1 | 
Millwork, plywood, and related | 
products ‘ a ] | 8 5 9.8 | 39.1 | 
Wooden containers Q 38 38.8 
Miscellaneous wood products 39.5 


GW 


38.5 
38. 1 
40.1 } 
39.2 


40.1 39.7 | 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Office furniture 
Partitions; office and store fixtures 
Other furniture and fixtures 


none 
“oonn 





verage hourly earnings 





Ordnance and accessories - - - . | $2.% 78 | $2.78 | $2.77 | $: | $2.76 | $2.76 . 76 $2. 
Ammunition, except for small | | | 
arms : f ; 2.79) 279) 2.7 2.77 | 2 2.78 | 
Sighting and fire control equip- | | | } | | 
ment ; . § 2. 90 } 292) ¢ ‘ | | 
Other ordnance and accessories } 2 . 6 . 6! |} 2.63 | 5 ; ; . | 


Lumber and wood products, except | 
furniture 
Saw mills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and related 
products 
Wooden containers 
Miscellaneous wood products 


~ 
} 


Te) 
“bo 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Office furniture laos 
Partitions; office and store fixtures 
Other furniture and fixtures 

















f* po po 


Nye 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1960 | Annual 
| average 


Industry 





Sept.2} Aug. | July | June May | Ape. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1960 | 1950 





Average weekly earnings 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Durable goods—Continued 


Stone, clay, and glass products 97. : I , $94. 83 |\ 91.! 4 $91.08 |$¢ $93. 38 
Flat glass L . b 5. 124. 19 - L .07 124.03 |130. 135. 47 
Glass and glassware, pressed or 

94.72 Ne q 92. 90 , 93. 37 


’ 72 ; . q 
Cement, hydraulic ‘ 3 . 06 ‘ 105. 56 . 4 : ; 101. 65 . 105. 67 
Structural clay products .f » ‘ ; 85.07 . 43 -18 | 79.56 | 80.36 | 79.95 | 82.00 
Pottery and related products 83. 33 . X ‘ 83. 44 , s . 78. 97 L 82. 64 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
96. 90 90. .§ 89. 69 . 93. 21 


Other stone and mineral products. L s k ; 95. 24 3 ; -71 | 92.63 . 92. 80 .42 


Primary metal industries 118. 5 . 114.16 . s ; 106. 69 : 103. 60 [105.36 
Blast furnace and basic steel 
products. ..... Ss ‘ . 121.76 f . 2. 112.06 |108.58 |105.73 |108. 17 

Iron and steel foundries.......--_-- 41 . . . 98. 67 | 95. 04. . 92.25 | 93.62 | 94.00 | 95.00 
Nonferrous smelting and refining - _- ‘ 1 71 q 108. 00 : . 6 108.79 |108.00 |108.65 |108. 53 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, an 
extruding 5 > > 112. 94 |110. 92 .77 1 105.59 {104.15 |105.97 |106. 63 
Nonferrous foundries 102. . ‘ 100.35 | 98.95 | 98. : 97.46 | 97.22 | 97.57 | 98.06 
Miscellaneous primary metal in- 
dustries 121. b . 117.74 60 . i111. po a 113 37 )111. 93 |110. 48 110. 65 | 















































Average weekly hours 





Stone, clay, and glass products... -....--. 

lat glass | 

Glass and glassware, promed or 
cs sich catrdiaiapiniativeewcsaeeasigeaie 

Cement, hydraulic atoll 

Structural clay products. -._...... 

Pottery and related products-__.- 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster. 
products 

Other stone and mineral products... 


39.8 
| 39.0 


- 
S 


| s0.1 
| 39 
| 39.6 

37.7 


ZRES 


40. 


~~. 
wa as 


38. 


8 


Primary metal industries. - -| 

Blast furnace and basic steel 
products 

Iron and steel foundries... 

Nonferrous smelting and re fining-- 

Nonferrous rolling, pecsianind and 
extruding __-- i = le aE 

Nonferrous foundries.....----.----- 

Miscellaneous primary metal in- 
dustries 


“Ion a no Owe ww 


SRS 
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Stone, clay, and glass products... - 

it glass 

Glass and gl: Iss Ww! are, “pressed ‘or 
blown | 

Cement, hydraulic 

Structural clay products ; 

Pottery and related products 

Concrete, gypsum, and plaster 
products. - 

Other stone and mineral products... 
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Primary metal industries | 
Blast furnace and basic steel 
products. -- 
Iron and steel foundries 
Nonferrous smelting and refining 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and 
extruding 
Nonferrous foundries 
Miscellaneous primary metal in- 
dustries_. | 
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Rye w 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





Annual 


1961 | 1960 average 


Industry 








Sept.t| Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. Mar. | Feb, Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. | Sept. | 1960 | 1959 





Average weekly earnings 





Manufacturing—Continued 
| | } 
Durable goods—Continued | | | | } 

Fabricated metal products $98. 55 $102. 34\$101. 75|$102. 09/$100. 85; $99.45) $97.81) $96.92) $96.78) $96. 68! $97.60 $99. 47/$100. 37, $98. 
Metal cans 21.51) 128.19) 128.19) 126.73) 120.96] 118.37) 115.02) 116.00) 116.16) 114.29) 114.62 113.81) 116.06) 114.6 
Cutlery, hand tools, and general | | | | | | | | 

hardware 82.08 94.24) 92.90) 94.64) 94.64) 92.50) 91.34) 88.47) 91.10) 92.12) 94. 07) 94.13 
| | j | 
ures 97. 04| 96.00, 94.64) 95.52) 94.56) 93. 21) 90.82) 91.87) 92.25) 91.15) 90. 4 92. 59 
Fab ~— structural metal prod- | | 


| | 
ucts.. 104. 14) 104.24) 102.47] 102.66} 101.40) 100. 40) 99.90} 99.00) 100.00) 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc. .43| 99. 98.17) 99.63) 97.36) 94.17) 94.17) 93.45) 93.53) 92.‘ 93. 
Metal stampings . 73| 105.47) 107.42) 108.05) 107.53) 105. 56) 102. 14} 100.47} 99.31 
Coating, engraving, and allied | } 
vee 93. 34) 43 . 72} 91.43) 89.51) 89.28) 87.96) 85.41 . 80) 81.70) 84. 86. 24 
| 


92.00 . 6 39. 90.63) 91.08) 


106. 71 
| 





| 
y y | 95.63) 94.02) 92.06) ca 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal | | | } 
products 100. 60) lo . 101.18; 99.94) 98.00) 97. 27 96. 78 . 29) . 82) 96. 3 97. 27) 1 
| | 
Machinery 107. 57) 5. 7. 7. 16 A 106. 75| 106.49) 105. 04) 104. 90) | 103. | . 17} 104.19) 103.68) 104. 
Engines and turbines. .....- -| 116.2 . 65) 112. . 113. 03} 115. 87) 112.18) 111.72 . 21) 111.39) 109.31) 107.09) 111.28) 109. 6s 
Farm machinery and equipment. 102. . 04) . 63 2. 103. 20} 105. 56} 104.12) 104.90) 103.72; 102.80) 100.84) 100.75) 100.75) 99.85 
Construction and related machinery_| 107. 13] . 24) 107. d 106. 63} 105.85) 103.62] 103.48] 103.08} 102. 56) 3} 102.94) 102.29) 102.6 
Metalworking machinery and | ool | | 
A pm 115. 5. ; 116. 34) 116. 62) ae 9} 114. 68) . 85) 112. 34 111.24) 110.97) 117.: 
Special industry machinery... 103. § ; | 101.92] 100.28] 99.39) 90} 99.22) 99.39} 98.33] 99.53) 100.50) 100 99. 72 
Genera] industrial machinery -- 102. 71) 4 104. 64) 102. 80 101. 77| 101. 12) . 35) 98. 30 . 98) 101. 75} 100. 101.7 
Office, computing and accounting | | | | 
ET a 112. 74) 3. 28 y 110. 29 108, 81| 108. 40; 108. 79) . 12} 107. 86 7. 3) 108.39) 106 2% 
Service industry machines. . 97.28) 93. 96.56) 95.34) 95.91) 95.20) 94.72) 94.72) 92.98 . 93. 3 92. 92. ¢ 93. 43 
Miscellaneous machinery - - ..- | 105. 5 3. 7! 75| 103.58! 102.26 102.01! 101. 27 101. 76) 102. 26 . 2.34! 101. 101 
Average weekly hours 
Fabricated metal products ‘ 39.9 | ' ’ ‘ 40.5 | 40. ] 39.6} 39.4 39.5 
Metal cans : 3. 3. 3.7 | 42.0 40.5 7 
Cutlery, hand tools, ‘and general 
hardware | 39.2 
Heating equipment and plumbing | 
fixtures 40.1 | 9. 9.8 | b \ 38.0 
Fabricated structural metal products.| 41. ‘ . 5 : : |} 39.8 
Screw machine products, bolts, ete.| 41.4 | ’ , 7 1 39. 39.4 
Metal stampings | | 39.9 
Coating, engrav ing, and allied | 
39.8 | 


39.8 | 














40. 40. 
41. 41. 


39. 


5 $5 





> > moo 


6 
5 
4 
4 
0 
2 
2) 


6 5s 
e 6 





Miscellaneous 
products 











i<,] o nw a aw 


- 
4 


38.8 
40.3 | 
39.9 


Machinery _ 5 
Engines and turbines 9 
Farm machinery and equipment f 9. 5 

Construction and related machinery _| ‘ 4 ‘i 9. 39.8 

1.4 
1.0 
9.5 


cw 
KK oo © ££ BW Gace 


Metalworking machinery and } 
equipment 

Special industrial machinery 

General] industrial machinery 

Office, computing and accounting 
machines _ tat guabuqnenel 

Service industry machines... rf 

| 


41.2 
41.7 
39.9 


Oe 
co 


wd 


- 
.6 41.3 
39.7 | 
41.6 


40. 
39. 
4 


=S= S5f 
area we Oo 


| 
| 
le 
| 


ail 3 
| 


9 
8 
0 


om 


8 
3 1 

Average hourly earnings 
$2.48 | $2.47 | $2.46 | $2.45 
9 2 84 | 2.85 | 2.84 
2.33} 2.33] 231] 2.33 


2.39 . 39 2 | 
2. 51 2. 51 

2.39 | 2.39 
2.60 | 2.56 


21 
30 


Miscellaneous machinery - souandl 


= 
_ 








Fabricated metal products... 

Metal cans 

Outlery, hand tools, an 
hardware 

Heating equipment and plumbing 
fixtures. « 

Fabricatedstructural metal products | 

Screw machine products, bolts, etc-! 

Metal stampings 

Coating, engraving, and 
services 

Miscellaneous 


. 45 | 


¢ ss 





2 
2. 
2.! 
2. 
2. 


rrrr 


nm 
_ 


<) 


© bw were 


2. 
2 





Miscellaneous fabricated metal 
products 


»m S® BW NPN 


pe Pp pe 


Machinery. 

Engines and turbines.............. 

Farm machinery and equipment... 

Construction and related machinery - 

Metalworking machinery 
equipment 

Special industry machinery 

General industrial machinery 

Office, computing and accounting 
machines... ...- 

Service in lustry machines 

Miscellaneous machinery 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, DECEMBER 1961 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 


Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





| 

or _ | 
1961 1960 Annual 
average 


Industry er eee ee eee eee acdttiadaladieiaaasiamieste - 
. ited —— a one asians 


| 
| Sey pt.2); Aug. | July a June | May Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | 1960 1959 
| | | 


Average weekly ez ZS 
Manufacturing—Continued : = - m ey aye 
] 
Durable goods—Continued | | | | | 
Electrical equipment and supplies__.__| $93.77) $94. 94) $93. 69] $94 nl $93 37 ns | $02 50] $92.50] $92.73] $91. 49! $91. : $92 29| | $92 , $90 
Electric distribution equipment - - _} 25} 101. 50} 101. 15] 101 00) 99 94| Oo | 99.45) 99.79} 99.79) 99.75} 98.40] 96.88] 98.82 
Electrical industrial apparatus. ....| 102. 59) 100.69] 99.94] 99.88) 98.25) 98.25) 96.96) 97.20] 96.07 5.74) 95.52) 94.33] 96 = 
Household appliances | k % 101. 00} 101. 96} 101. 56) 100. 90} 100. 99.00} 97.25} 100. 04) 97.711 95.94! 96.961 97.20] 
Electric lighting and wiring equip- | | | | Bere 
88.58] 87.64] 88. 9| 87. 47] 63; 86.63) 86.24) 84 al 82.88] 86.20] 87 
Radio and T'V receiving sets. _-_--- 33.16) 83.98) 84.16) 83 13! 81.66) 79.59] 80.51) 82.18} 83.07] 81.86) 81.06] 82. 56! 
Communication equipment } 104. 55 2. 87; 100. 19) 102.72) 100. 00) 25} 99.60) 99.94] 100.69} 98.95] 100.86] 101.6 
Electronic components and acces- | | | | | ; 
i 77.39} 80. 20] 79. 20] 79. 60} 79.60} 80.00) 79.40) 76.03) 77.81! 78 
Miscelianeouselectrical equipment | | | : 
and supplies 97.20] 99.31] 97.04) 93. 93 77) 93.06) 94 47) 94.95) 94.49) 96.5 
Transportation equipment 53} 2. 09) 113. 00} 112. 87} 112.87} 110.95} 109.85] 108. 74] 108.19} 111. 60! 91 5| 112. 72 32] 107. 45 
Motor vehicles and equipme nt. 3.15] 113. 94] 115. 43] 116. 57] 116. 00} 112.24] 107.80} 105. 46} 105.00] 112. 32 62} 120. 2 95] 117.6 521] 111.38 
Aircraft and parts. _.._- natin 5. 92 26] 112.88] 111. 52) 112.07] 113.03} 114. . 114. 82} 114. 68] 114. 2. 89) 43] 106.63 
Ship and boat building and . 





repairing E . 05 2. 52} 111. 60} 108. 63) 109. 87) 109. 07} 107. 05] 106. 90| 106. 47| 103 57| . 99} 107 2. 75) 1 75) 100. 47 

Railroad equipment . 5 88] 107.34] 108 36} 110.32} 107. 52) 104. 72| 106.68] 103.88! 106.03) 106 2. 86] 107. 86 35 7.86| 105. 72 

Other transportation equipment __| 2 7. 84.74) 86. 22) 83.13} 83.71) 81.66) 78.38) 78.12) 79.6: 31.06) 82.7 ; 3} 80. 40 
. 1 

a a, | | ! | 


Average weekly hours 
Electrical equipment and supplies - -- 39. 9 39.7 
Electric distribution equipment._.| 40.5 . 6 d ’ 40.1 
Electrical industrial apparatus.....| 41.2 5 5 39.9 
Household appliances... ---- 41. 39.6 
Electric lighting and wiring equip- 
ment 38. 
Radio and TV receiving sets.......- 39 
Communication equipment 41. 
Electronic components and acces- 


nw 


39. 2 
37.8 
40.0 


40.0 


2 ” 
et bed =p; t S 
CHO POH A a Can 


| 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment 
and supplies 





39. 4 


39.8 
38.5 
41.5 
39. 5 


38. 1 
38.7 | 





Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
PE EEE EE EEE 
Ship and boat building and 
repairing 
Railroad pe by ee eee 
Other transportation equipment - 
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Electrical equipment and supplies - ---- 
Electrical distribution equipment-- 
Electrical industrial apparatus 
Household appliances 
Electric lighting and wiring equip- 
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Electronic components and acces- 
A a 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment 
and supplies 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





.—EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 


Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1961 1960 Annual 
average 
Industry 


Mar Feb. Jan . | Nov. ot. | 1960 1959 


Average weekly earnings 


Manufacturing—Continued 
Durable goods—C ontinued 


Instruments and related products $97.99 | $97. 7! $97 $95.75 |$95. 51 |$05.68 ($04.87 ($95. f $92. ¢ $95.00 |$95. 00 57 |$93.73 | $91.39 
Engineering and scientific instru | 
ments..... ai on . 113. 44 |112 ] x 110. 57 84 (112.61 |109.75 (113.30 8 |112.32 7 11. 24 110.95 | 107. 43 
Mechanical measuring and control | | 
devices ’ i . 95. 91 96. 5 y 97. 27 95. 04 44 | 94.80 | 93.77 | 93.77 93. 67 25 92.00 | 91.84 
Optical and ophthalmic goods 89. 44 5 | 87.33 | 85.68 | 85.06 | 84.66 | 83.41 | 83.39 | 83.20 | 8 j 81.58 | 81.80 | 78.18 
Surgical, medical, and dental | | | 
equipment.._-- 1 P 83. 64 | 82 , 81.00 80 | 79.80 | 81.20 | 80.60 | 77 81. 41 2.42 | } 80. 40 78. 79 
Photographic equipment and sup 
plies__..-. a 113. 48 2. 52 109. 30 106. 92 |107.04 |107. 59 7 7 85 106 | 102.01 
Watches and clocks : : 81.18 | 59 | 78.! 58 | 79.59 | 79.76 | 79.40 | 78.19 | 73 | 76 | 3) 7 76. 63 
| } 


Miscellaneous manufacturing indus } 
tries...... . 76. 40 74.29 | 76.22 | 75.07 | 75 75.46 | 75.66 | 75.08 | 72.96 | 75.0! 5.22 | 73.9 28 | 73.42 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated 
ware | 84.05 2.2 9. 5s 2. 2 80.17 75 | 79.17 | 79.39 | 78.80 | 7 7 40 | 80.16 
Toys, amusement, and sporting | 
goods. . | 70.75 38. § 69.78 | 69.81 | 7 70. 80 | 71.00 | 70. 82 5 38.46 | 68.5 57 7.73} 66.98 
Pens, pencils, and office and art | | | | 
materials : ‘ 7 st 1.55 | 72.65 | 72.86 | 72.91 | 72.31 | 72.50 | 68.82 5 72 21 | 73.32 92 70. 98 
Costume jewelry, buttons, and | | 
notions. . i 69.60 | 69.52 | 68 67. 51 | 67.47 | 67.90 re 7.72 | 64.09 13 66. 86 
Other manufacturing industries ». 56 82.19 | 80. 34 80. 96 | 80.77 | 80. 57 93 7 81.19 | 79. 99 78. 80 


Average weekly hours 


Instruments and related products ; 40.9 { 40.3 40.2 40. 2 40.3 39. : } ). 2 40. 4 40.8 
1eering and scientific instru- | | | 
8 a. be stiles 41.1 40.9 | j { 40.6 | 40.8) 40.2 f 3¢ i 5 41.4 41.8 
nical measuring and control | | | | 
devices...._- _..| 40.3 | 40.4 7 40.1 | 40.0] 39.9 , 40.0; 41.0 
Optical and ophthalmic goods 41.6 41.4 40.7 40.7 40.1 36 } 4 40.1 40.3 
Surgical, medical, and dental 
equipment 40.6 | 40.4 40.0 39.7} 40.4 ; 38.5 .3 40.0 40. 2 
Photographic equipment and sup | | 
plies. i | 42.5 42.5 2. 3 41.4] 40.9 40.5 40.7 1.5 5 41.3) 41.3 
Watches and clocks ‘ 39.6 | 39.4 38.5 | 38 : | 39.1! 39.1) 39.5 38. { 39. 2 9. § 39.0} 39.5 


Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries owsescce 40.0 3° 39.7 ¢ 39.0 39.1 39. 2 39. { 3s 39.3 39.9 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated 
ware 40.8 ‘ 39.3] 38.9) 39.0} 39.3 3 | 38.6 
Toys, amusement, orting | 
good 40. 2 39. 3 38. 5 39. 2 3 39.0 38.9} 38.8 : 37 38. 3 38 39.4 
Pens, pencils, and of | 
materials 5 38.2 | 36 3 39.2 | 39.3] 39.4] 37 38.2 | 39.4 | 39.0 | 39.; 40.1 
jewelry, buttons, and 


40.9 


38.8 39.0 38.8 d K 3 38. { 39.8 
Other manufacturing industries 9. § 3 f 39. ¢ 3 3 39.3 39.4 39. 3 ‘ { 40.0 


Average hourly earnings 


Instruments and related product 
Engineering and scientific instru- 


ical measuring and control 


Optical and ophthalmic ge 

Surgical, medical, and 
equipment 

Photographic equipment and su 
plies 

Watches and clock 


Miscellaneous manufacturing indus 
silverware, and plated 


3 amusement, and sporting 
goods 

Pens, pencils, and office and art 
materials 

Costume jewelry, buttons, and 
notions 

Other manufacturing industries 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1961 | 1960 ay Annual 


| average 





Industry | ov. | a 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. Oct. | Sev. | 1960 | 1959 
| | 
Manufacturing—Continued Average weekly earnings 
Nondurable goods | | | ] ] | 
Food and kindred products $89. . 60 |$90. 25 . 25 |$89. 57 | $87. . 23 |$87.23 |$87.67 |$87.10 |$86.71 |$86.73 |$86. 74 |$85. 30 
Meat products -| 99. 5. % , r. . 44 | 93.69 | 96.72 | 97.10 | 97.47 | 96. 97.53 | 94.83 
90. 


ee OS ae . . y 3. q .é -15 | 90.52 . 94 | 90.73 | 90. 7% 0. 91.59 | 89.68 
Canned and preserved food, except | 
; .45 | 68.63 A 66. 25 ’ ' 2.80 | 68.71 


Grain mill products. 6 2. . 25 | OR. 4 ' . 48 | 96.36 . . 06. \ 6. 94.15 
= .79 | 85. 57 > 7 ; ‘ 35. 83. 81 

; ‘ 5 a . 67 | 97.38 A : ‘ . BS 4 93. 70 
Confectionery and related products-_| 75. 3. . ‘i 3. 6 .31 | 70.92 | 70. » 5 . 1 88 | 71.38 | 69.34 
Beverages 02. . b : ; 4 5 04.77 4 ; % 97. 04 7.36 | 96.72 
Miscellaneous food and kindred 
0 EE a S 88. ; ; 7. ’ : . 23 | 85.85 ‘ ‘ 4 85.70 | 83. 95 
Tobacco manufactures.........-.- anon She ‘ q . . : ' 65. 12 . 3 ’ 64.15 .83 | 64.94 
Cigarettes. ........ 83. 65 | 83. ’ 5. , 78.86 | 80. 56 . 5. 33. 82. £3 | 80.05 | 80.29 
Cigars . q ' mf 5. > 3. 2. 2. 06 os i . - 56.26 | 54. 53. 86 
Textile mill products ‘ . 02 g : ; 4 2. , .18 | 61.3 52. 62. 47 .§ 63. 60 
Cotton broad woven fabrics 54.7 ; 62. 2. a aa 60. LF L 61.15 | 61.15 | 60.53 | 59. 62. 56 

Silk and synthetic broad 7 | 

















65. » 22 5. 76 . 6 A 7. 68. 31 

Weaving and finishing broad | 
3. 5 > L \ | 69 ° 5. 02 5. 19 67. 96 . 56 | 69.83 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares : 58. £ 7. 58.95 | 67.9 ; 3.23 | 66.23 | 6 4. 35. 57 | 65.02 | 64.5 66. 07 
c i). 37 58. 3 : 56. 6 .93 | 54.26 | 57.53 | 57.61 | 57.30 | 56.93 








Finishing textiles, except wool and 
kni 





: .52 | 75.30 | 70.88 | 7 67 | 71.64 | 68.00 | 71.73 
Floor covering. .. ‘ 74. 3. § 57. 72. : 68.82 | 69.74 | 69. 68. 64 | 69. 21 0. 5: | 70.80 | 

Yarn and thread we A2. 5f 59. 8: ' q 57.51 | 56.92 | 56.02 | 54.83 | 55.35 | 5 | & | 55.73 | 58.05 
70. 84 a7 | ¢ 2. 8 , 72.35 | 73.60 





70. 62 


























e weekly hours 
Food and kindred products 5 4) é i ’ 3 40. 4 40. : 40. 4 ‘ 3) 41.7) 40.9 
Meat products 2. | 5 -6 . -2) 4 . 39.2 40.3 3 | { 41.5 | 40.7 | 
Dairy products £ .6 3. 3. 42.6 2. 2. 3 42 42.1 4 42. : | 42.6) 42.3 
Canned and preserved food, except | | | 
SS 39.8 5 - 2 s. 5.8 | 36. 37.3 | 37.0 36.6 | 36.1 39.6 41.6 | 38.6 
Grain mill products... 5. 5 5. 5. 5. Bgl @i : | 44.5 } 5.6 | 45.5 


Bakery products : 8 | : 5} 39.8) 39.9) ¢ | 39 4 39. 6 40. 10.3 40.2 








re’ x ; é 3 52. { 
Confectionery and related products.| 40.6 ‘ 39. 39. ¢ 39. 39. : 39 3 39.5 : 39.5] 40.5] 40.1 & 
Beverages 0. 0.8 | : ; 39. § 39. 3 39.0 | 39.2] 39.: 39.7 | 40.1} 40.4 40.3 
Miscellaneous food and kindred | | | | 

7 Se ; 2. 3 2. 2. | 2 | : 7] f ¢ ‘ 43.5 42.6 | 42.4 


| 


Tobacco manufactures. .......--------- ; D. 38. 38. 38. 36.6] § | 3 39. 37. ¢ 40.6} 40.8 | 38.2 
Cigarettes. ...... -| 39. 3] 39. 2] 39. 39.4] 37.2] 38. 28. : ( : | 39.3] 38.3] 38.6] 
 _ eer 37. § 35 





38. 1 
Textile mill products... .......<<<<<-- 
Cotton broad woven fabrics_.....-- 
Silk and synthetic broad woven 


Weaving and finishing broad 


Narrow fabrics and smallwares. 6 7 ¥ 4 | 39 
Knitting , ‘ ~ 
Finishing textiles, except wool and 


; ° b ° -4} 41.4 
Floor covering - .. 2. 2. ( : { : 39.4 | 39.6) 39 39.1 
Yarn and thread f 38. § 37. 36.8 | 
Miscellaneous textile goods. ......- 7| 39.4) 38.5 38.9 








Average hourly earnings 
Food and kindred products....... en---| $2.16 ; $2. : . 2. $2.18 | $2. 33 $2.17 ) $2.17 | . 14 
5 ‘ ‘ ‘ : 3 2.39] 2. 2. 38 





Pwp 
worn) 


porops 


Dairy SPUGDEIE... ccasccopeperesesos 
Canned and preserved food, except 


2.15 | 





Grain mill products. 

Bakery products-.... 

Sugar 

Confectionery and related products 

Beverages. 

Miscellaneous food and kindred 
products 
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Tobacco manufactures_. 
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Textile mill products-- 
Cotton broad woven fabrics 
Silk and synthetic broad woven 
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Yarn and thread _- 

Miscellaneous textile goods. - 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





Annual 
1961 1960 average 


Sept.? Ag. | Say [sane May | Ape. Mar, | Feb. | Jam. | Dec. | Nov. oct. | Sept. 1959 


Average weekly earnings 


Industry 








Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 


Apparel and related products : ’ $58. 16 |$56. 64 , $57.51 |$56.19 |$55. 06 7 56. . 67 1$56.45 | $56.63 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats_._. 4 ‘6 68.40 | 68.32 67. 65.55 | 66.34 | 67.45 . 27 b . 33 | 68. 27 65. 28 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings . . 92 | 49.08 | 48.91 * 48.06 | 46.90 | 46.71 . ; ‘ 48. 55 49. 14 
byrennnd, misses’, and juniors’ out- 

er wea ' 63.61 | 58.86 . ‘ 63.14 | 59.94 | 57.28 ' . . 58.76 | 59.68 
Women’ 's and children’s undergar- 





. 52. 64 | 52.35 2. 3. . 52.04 | 51.16 g q 3.7 2.49 | 51.91 51. 97 
Hats, caps, and milJinery . 83 . 25 | 66.06 | 62.12 7. 6: ‘ 2 | 67.69 | 62.84 58. 14 2. 83 2. 60. 54 61. 90 
Girls’ and children’s outerwear ; 3.49 | 53.72 | 53.87 | 51.3 \ 2. 54.09 | 52.10 \ : 2. 33 . 51.54 | 50.84 
Fur goods and miscellaneous ap- 

parel 61. , 61.03 | 59.33 . 7. . 22 | 56.86 | 56.93 . 44 . 86 1 ' 58.74 | 60.62 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile 
Pi y L y 61.02 | 62.10 7 \ 59.89 | 59.45 . 35 | 62. 5S . 92 4 60. 48 59.75 

Paper and allied products nd 5 1.05 100. 58 |100. 39 A 06.14 | 95.68 | 95.22 30 | 95.72 | § 87 | 95.37 93. 30 
Paper << s_eerneness vevibnapia < .13 |110. 88 |109. 56 K 3. 38 (106.03 |106. 21 [105.29 47 |105. 96 5. 7 9 1105.46 | 102.75 
Paperboard.......... 27 . 38 |112. 52 [110.88 . 7. 57 {105.40 |103. 25 1105. . 25 1105. 65 |107. 105. 96 |105. 16 | 102.90 
Converted paper and pape rboard 

products --} 88. 18 | 87. 54 | 87.34 35. 8. 85.47 | 85.06 | 83.42 99 | 84. 2: ; 84.05 | 83. 23 $1. 16 
Paperboard containers and boxes. 7 3.06 | 92.18 | 91.98 | 88.7 3. 34 | 87.08 | 86.24 | 85.39 3.10 | 86.30 3. 87.98 | 86.10 | 85.27 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries 106. 92 33 |104. 39 |104. 67 2 103. 90 |103. 36 | 102. 9 3. 36 |103. 57 3.83 |104.49 |102. 80 99.72 
Newspaper publishing z and printing ;108. 34 |107.02 |106.07 |106. 95 7.6 . 36 1105.95 1104. 69 1104. 9.00 1107.75 7.96 1107.30 1105.33 | 101.84 
Periodical publishing and puny. 124. 113. 93 |109. 30 |107. 20 . 99 1107. 80 1108. 23 {109 5.81 |109. 85 80 115 46 1109.18 | 105. 60 
Books_. 101. 101. 52 1190.04 | 9% 1 2} 97.3 96.96 | 97.28 | 96.2 3.14 | 96.08 95. 51 | 95. 82 $2. 34 
Commercial printing 1108. 106. 98 |106. 04 5. 65 | H 15.03 1106.35 |104. 61 [104 03.30 |104. 01 105. 99 |103. 88 | 100. 86 
Bookbinding and related industries_| 82. 82.82 | 81.58 | 82.; . 5 ; 81.15 | $1.62 | 82. 13 . 61 | 80.22 9. 79.07 | 78. 87 77.16 
Other publishing and printing in- | 
dustries 108. 29 1108. 19 '107. 80 sf 8.39 1108. 57 '107. 80 1107. 42 106. 43 5.65 1106.37 1106.37 | 104.06 


























Average weekly hours 





Apparel and related products..........} 34.5 36 35. 9 3: 34. § 3 35. & 34 34. 3 33. : 35. 0 35. ; 35. 2 3! 36.3 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats. os 33.6 K 36 3: 3A. § 34.3 34.! 35 35. £ 33. 3 35. £ 36. 4 36. 3 36. § 37.3 
Men’s and boys’ fur nishings 36.8 3s 36. § d 1 36. 35. 3 35. 6 35. 34.6 34.7 35.1 36 36. 5 36. 37.8 
Women's, misses’, and juniors’ out- 

erwear..... 31.3 34. 6 32. 7 4. K 3 2. 3 3. 0 3: 32. 6 < 34.1 
Women’s and children’s under- | 
garments...... 37 2 ‘ 3: i 
Hats, caps, and millinery. 33. § 36.6 35.9 35 34. 3 34.8 36.6 3: 32 ‘ 5.7 36 5. 36.2 
Girl’s and children’s outerwear 33. : 3! 36. 36 35. : 34. 35. 6 35. 4 32. 38 } } | 35.3 35. 8 
Fur goods and miscellaneous ap- 
parel 
Miscellaneous fabricated _ textile 
products 

Paper and allied pro iuc ts 

Paper an | puly . 
Paperboar« 
Converted ‘paper and paperboard 
products . and 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries... — 
Newspa aper publishing and printing 
Perio ics al publishing and printing 
Books... .. 
Com mercial ory . . 
— ling and related indus 
tr q 38. 7 38. 3 38 3s 38. 38. 8.2 
Othe r ’ pat lishing and printing in- | 
dustries..... secbésween . 38 38.5 | 38. 38. { 38 38. 3 38. ! 38.5 38.5 | 


























Average hourly earnings 


Appare] and related products $1. 65 i 1. 62 y 5 $1.62 | $1.61 | $1.61 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats... ‘ x .§ 1.90 1.89 1. 90 
Men’s and boys furnishings - ale d 3 & = 1.35 1.34 1. 35 
Women’s, misses’, and juniors’ 

gg . 87 : ( ° .f 1, 83 1. 80 1.79 
Women’s and children’s under- | 
garments... suce 
Hats, caps and milline ry. da 
Girls’ and children’s outerwear. 
Fur goods and miscellaneous ap- 
pare] 3 . 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile 
products Jaolndes 

Paper and allied products-_- 

Paper and pulp 

Paperboard 

Converted paper and pe iperbo ard 
products 

Paperboard containers and boxes 

Printing, publishing and allied indus- 

dustries.. a taal 

Newspaper publishing and printing 

Periodical publishing and printing 

B ooks ae - 

Commerciz ul printing ‘ 

Bookbinding and relateainaustries 

Other publishing and printing 
industries 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





| 
1960 | Annual 
| average 
Industry | 


cc <eeNR GAGkZ GARR GEE ERE GRE IES A 
Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. | Sept. | 1960 1959 


T 
| 
Average weekly earnings 


| | 


Apr. 





Manufacturing—Continued 

Nondurable goods—Continued | | | 
Chemicals and allied products ---......-|$107. 7: epee 2 : sor 90 |sio8 00 $105. 06 \s104. 24 $104. 24'$103. 89) $104. 14/ $103 33) $103. = $103 73 $103 98 '$103. 25) $99. 36 

Industrial chemicals - - - 121. 72) 121. ns 121.80} 119.81] 119.11] 118. 53) 117. 83) 118.40) 117. 55) 118.28) 116.72) 117.29) 117.31) 113.15 
Plastics and synthetics, excey | | | | 

109. 52) 107. 90 108. 94| 109. 72} 105. 88) 105.32; 104.65) 103. 89) 103.38) 104 04| 103. a 103. 22} 105. 16) 104.17) 100. 50 

-| 94. 93.96} 93.43) 94.77] 93.26) 92.46) 92 97; 92.52; 92.34) 89.8 92.29) 91.66) 91.43 58} 87. 51 

Soap, cleaners, and toilet goods_-_-] 101.02] 100.60] 99.22] 101.02] 97. 68; 97.68) 96.32) 96.08) 96 32} 94.64) 95. 96.22) 95.24) .77 5A 

Paints, varnishes, and alliec -rod- | | | 





nl 


| | 
99. 39 . 100. 43) 99 05| 97.68) 96.48) 95 po 94. 33 - 64) 95. 5. 99) “96. 23 5. 65) 92. 70 


a ’ 84.66] 85 84.00] 82.68] 81.46) 84.29] 83.50) 84.12) 83.75) 83.: 3.27] $3.75) 82.37) 80. 
Clas dhsenbeat | ore ducts__- a ae .42| 102.75) 102. 51 aes 99. 46) 98.98) 98.57) 98.09) 99. 53) \ % 29) 99. 4: 06} 94.16 
| } | } 


122. 59} 126,42) 126.24) 123. 30| 124. 42| 121.80! 121.00] sl 
Petroleum refining-.......----.--- 31. 126. 95) 131.24) 130.38) 128.21] 129.56) 127.17) 126.45) 129. 58) 
Other petroleum and coal produc ts_ é 103. 81} 105. 70) 109. 66 a 99.41) 95.17) 91.80) 96.12 


Petroleum refining and related indus- 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastic | | | 
products.__... ERE 46} 97.85] 98. 97.03} 5. 04| 93.69} 91.89) 91.49) 92.5 
Tires and inner tubes. 26. 125. 96 } 121. 88) 115.20) 114. 82) 110. 56) 110. 11) 113. 
Other rubber products. -- 93. 91. 30 . 53) 35 . 58} 90.27) 88.13) 87.91] 87.¢ 
Miscellaneous plastic products__-- 5. 83.44) 83.03) . 67} -03) 81. 20) » 80 80} 80.20) 79 
} 
Leather and leather products_-.....---| 62.05) 62.79) 63. 58) . 2 46) 59.95) 61. 62| 61.55) 62. 
Leather tanning and finishing 5.17) 85.39) 84.77] 85. 83.92) 84.77) 82.68) 80.85) 81 
Footwear, except rubber 0. : . 64) 6 | 58 97| 56.86) 59.33) 59.73) 60. 86 
Other leather products , 40} 60. . 7 . 62} 59.09] 60.16; 60.00) 60 38 











Average weekly hours 





Chemicals and allied products , 5 5 ‘ e 41.2] 40.9] 41.0 
Industrial chemicals : ‘ 2 : ‘ 41.3} 41.2] 41.4 
Plastics and synthetics, except 

TE ndiceaieiiabigicnsciiiinsataiiaiedeteaiaiiene pe . 5 2. . . 41.2 | 40.7 
Drugs...-- .f ! 40. § t ¥ 40.6 | 40 40.5 
Soap, cleaners, and toilet goods___- > ‘ é , ’ 40.3 | 40.: 40.3 
Paints, varnishes, and allied prod- 

wets..... gbtininiyniuned . . ; bs ; 40.2 39. 6 39.8 
Agric sultural chemicals __. ‘ ; f y 3. 44.6 | 42 2.7 


Other chemical products .é 6 5 ( 40.9 41.3 








Petroleum refining and related indus- | 
ee an Smee Ee 41.0| 4: { 41.2] 40.6 | 2| 41.3 
Petroleum refining. ianve > 40. ¢ 41. 4 i . 40.5 | 41.4 
Other petroleum and coal products. . 43.8 5 .f 2. 42.3 41.2] 39. 40.9 





products. __- 1. 5 | 640. 5 9.7 | 39.1 39.2 | 
Tires and inner tubes. 6 ) oa 39. " 38. ¢ 37.1 | 38.0 
Other rubber products. " y ‘ 5 ; : 39.7 | 39.6 39.6 
Miscellaneous plastic products___- 4 40. . .f ( 7 ’ 40.0 39.9} 39.6 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastic | 
! 
| 














Leather and leather products , 3 I | 36.9 | 37.3 37.8 
Leather tanning and finishing----. 39. § 39. § 39. § 40. 39. 39.8 | 39.0 38. { 38.6 

| 

| 








Footwear, except rubber 36.4 d 37.8 | 
Other leather products 37.6 5 








A verage hourly « 





Chemicals and allied products........_| $2.61 | $2.5 2. 2.59 | $2.55 | $2.53 | $2.53 | $2. 54 
Industrial chemicals - 2. 2. 2. 97 2.9 2.8 2. 2. 87 2. 86 
Plastics and synthetics, except 

glass 
i 
Soap, cleaners, ‘and toilet goods- - eA 
Paints, varnishes, and allied prod- 
es sceemmaciseditite 
Agricultural c chemics et 
Other chemical products 








tore 


wp 


Petroleum refining and related indus- 

tries... - 
Petroleum refining- 

Other petroleum and coal prod nets. 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastic 
products Z . 
Tires and inner tubes-_-._....-- 
Other rubber products i 
Miscellaneous plastic products. . 





Leather and leather products - - -- 
Leather tanning and finishing --_-- 
Footwear, except rubber___-..--- 
Other leather products.__...._- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,! by industry—Continued 


Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1961 | 1960 Annual 

: . average 
Industry ; — ‘ 
Sept.2} Aug. | July | Jun May | Apr 


Average weekly earnings 
Transportation and public utilities . P ‘ 
Railroad transportation: 
Class I railroads 3_______- 2 $114. 48/$111. 49/$114. 38) $113. 95/$108. 27/$111, 41/$115. 02 $108. 92/$111. 04/$106. 92;$108. 39] $107. 18/$108. 84 $101. 84 
Local and interurban passenger transit | | | | 
Local and suburban transportation 2) 99.16) 98.47) 99.41) 98.06] 97.16) 97 13} 97.16 95.34) 98.31) 96 11} 94.81] 95.68) 94.82) 91.57 
Intercity and rural bus lines 0. 42 77) 117. 13} 112, 49} 108. 94) 112. 58) 106. 14] 108.03] 107.68] 104. 33] 104 00; 104. 58) 110.12) 105.22} 100. 01 
Motor freight transportation and | | | | | | 
Storage.__ : ‘ l 108. 42) 109. 30) 106. 55) 104. 45) 103. 53 3. 63) 102. 06) 103. 73 3. 82} 106.17) 106.93) 104. 17 
Pipeline transportation. _____ 133. 57) 130. 33) 137.03) 124. 42) 128.95) 133 06} 128. 16 9. 03; 135. 29) 127.08) 124.12) 126.14) 125. 36 124. 53 
Communication: | | | | | | | | | | 
Telephone communication ___ 7 3.62) 9 92.12} 91.03) 90 17] 90.02} 90.71) 90.48} 91.64] 92.92 92.0 95. 47 9. 5f 85. 46 
Telegraph communication ¢ 5. 25 33 105. 33} 106. 00} 102.51) 103.17) 102.01) 103.00) 100 77 \ 103. 70; 106. 1} 95.99 
Radio and television broadcasting l 2 ] 117. 50) 117. 66) 119. 58) 118.04! 118. 80] 120 51) 12 2 124. 09} 122. 2 21.13) 115. 50 
l 
1 


102. 12 
124. 14 


Electric, gas, and sanitary servi 114. 26 7] 2.4 110. 98; 110.70} 110 43} 110. 30) 110. 84) 110. 84) 112. 06 24; 111. 24) 113. 28) 108.65) 103. 73 
‘lectric companies and systems I 3. 44) 113.71] 112.20) 111. 52} 110. 84) 110. 98] 110. 57| 110.84 ¢ 1} 110. 56} 11 
Gas companies and systems 5 K 3. § 102. 36) 102. 36) 102.77] 102.31] 103.63] 103.63 5. 16 104. 49 
Combined utility systen . : 4 l | 121. 25] 120.66] 119. 48] 119.07 9. 54) 121.42) 120.13 ‘ 3; 121.01 
Water, steam, and sanitary systems 94. 5 H 93.43) 92.84] 92. 89 92 y 92.80} 91.53 5 91. 02 


Transportation and public 
Railroad tran 
Class I railroads 3 
Local and interurban passenger transit 
cal and suburban transportation 
Intercity and rural bus lines 
Motor freight transportation and 
storage : | 
Pipeline transportation 
Communication 
relephone communication 
Telegraph communication 4 
Radio and television broad ~asting 
Electric, gas, and sanit ary services 
Electric companies and systems 
Gas companies and systems. 
Combined utility system 


Water, steam, and sanitary system Li { | ( 40.7 | 40.5 


hourly earnings 


Transportation and public utilitic 
Railroad transportation 
Class I railroads 3 
Local and interurban passenger transit 
Local and subu: ban transportation 
Intercity and rural bus lines... 
Motor freight transportation and | 
storage Sane Sa § | 
Pipeline transportation... 
Communication 
Telephone communication 
Telegraph communication ¢ | 
Radio and television broadcasting 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services | 
Electric companies and systems | 
Gas companies and systems 
Combined utility systems 
Water, steam, and sanitary systems 








See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





Anaual 


1961 1960 average 


Industry 





Sept. Aug. | July | June May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dec. Nov. | Oct. | Sept. 1960 | 1959 


Average weekly earnings 


Wholesale and retail trade § $73.91 |$73. 88 |$74.07 |$73. 51 |$72.37 |$71. 98 |$71. 41 |$71. 60 |$71. 60 |$70. 20 |$71.00 {$71.19 |$71. 55 [$70.98 | $69.17 
Wholesale trade 94.37 | 93.79 | 94.42 | 94.19 | 92.69 | 92.69 91. 91.43 | 91.88 | 91.30 -13 | 91.35 91. 35 , 88. 91 
Motor vehicles and automotive 
equipment 89.88 | 89.25 | 89.25 | 88.83 | 88.41 . 41 & , . . 36 . 57 | 87. 87 

Drugs, chemicals, and allied prod- 








t. 3 93. 83 | 95.11 | 93.83 | 93.37 3.13 e 92. 97 2. a 92. § 
Dry goods and apparel . 2 2 | 92.72 | 90.62 | 90.99 .10 | 91. _ ‘ 8¢ 91 
Groceries and related products 8s. : 89.46 | 87.78 | 86.31 . 10 | 84. . . 6 5. 5. 85. 
Electrical goods 99. : 97. 28 .12 | 95.76 07 6 7 
Hardware, plumbing, and heating | 

goods * . 32 | 89. 69 4 88. 66 | 
ar wade equipment, and sup- 
ies 


~ General merchandise stores. 
Department stores 
T.imited price variety stores_. 
Food stores 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable 
oe LE 
Apparel and accessories stores .__._. 
Men’s and boys’ apparel stores_ 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores_. 
Family clothing stores 
Shoe stores 
Furniture and ap! 











Other vehicle and accessory 
0 RCE EEE: 
Drug stores 








» weekly hours 
38.7 38.7 
40.1 | 40.3 





Wholesale and retail trade § 
Wholesale trade 

Motor vehicles and automotive 
equipment 

Drugs, chemicals, and allied prod- 
ucts 

Dry goods and apparel_......-. 

Groceries and related products. 

Electrical goods.................... 

Hardware, plumbing, and heating 
goods 

Machinery, equipment, and sup- 


plie: 
Retail trade § 
General merchandise stores- 
Department stores 
Limited price variety stores 
Food stores 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable 
EES ee 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Men’s and boys’ apparel stores 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores. 
Family clothing stores 
Shoe stores 
Furniture and a 
Other retail trade 
Motor vehicle yen b wclisinieainind 
Other vehicle and acceseery 
ES Se 
Drug stores 


> oe 
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Average hourly earnings 


$1.85 | $1.85 | $1.85 | $1. 
2. 28 2. 28 2. 28 2. 2 





«“” 
i. 
> 
S 


Wholesale and retail trade § 
holesale trade 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 
Drugs, chemicals 
ucts 
Dry goods and apparel 
Groceries and related products ....- 
Biectrics) S00GS..cccccccenccnccouce | 
Hardware, plumbing, and heating 


bd 


2.10 


» NE 
rw 


2. 34 
2. 44 
2.08 
2.39 
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PPws 
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plies 
Retail trade’ 

General merchandise stores 
Department stores.........-...- 
Limited price variety stor¢ 3. 

i icnindeiibitteninimdintm icine 
Grocery, meat, and vegetable 

stores | 

Apparel and accessories stores.....- 
Men’s and boys’ apparel stores 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores. 
Family clothing stores 
Shoe stores 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 


Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





Industry 


Annual 
average 





Sept.?} Aug. | July | June 


May | Apr. Feb. | Jan. 1960 1959 





' Mar, 
| 











Average hourly earnings—Continued 








Wholesale and retail trade *—Continued 
Retail trade *—Continued 
Furniture and appliance stores 
Other retail trade 4 
Motor vehicle dealers - - 
Other vehicle and acc 
dealers 
Drug stores 


84 | 
.72 | 
95 | 
75 | 
.47 

| 





Average weekly earnings 





Finance, insurance, and real estate: | 
$68 


l | 
$69. 19 |$69. 56 
a. 


Security dealers and exchanges wconeceee| 124. 34 1125. 04 {127 42 
ee carriers benqueab anedens 90. 34 | 90.05 
96.10 | 95. 56 | 9 - 
73.68 | 74.14 ee 
lg 


11 | 85.11 


Fire, marine, 
surance 85. 
Services and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, tourist courts, and motels ® 
Persona! services: 
Laundries, cleaning and wens | 
plants 
Motion pictures: 
Motion picture filming and dis. | | 
Es wecviindinotbinnectaied |116. 54 j116. 31 


45.21 | 44.88 | 44.75 


48.76 | 49 66 | | 50.42 








119. 93 1119. 50 


50. 17 | 48. 51 


89 |so7 
36 1117. § 
87 


$69. 01 | sao, 01 | sos 45 Igor. 
|129. 37 /119 93 
&S. 
93 
73. 


i 


5 |139. 38 
88. 80 | 
93, 93 
73. 85 


118 
74 | 88.90 | 88. 
89 | 94.34 | 93.6 
ot 73.16 | 72.7 
83. 


19 | 83.99 





44. 97 


| 43.89 | 42.40 
5 47. 


| 
48.11 | 46.80 











/117. 82 |118. 04 |120. 1114. oe 
i | 





14. 94 lua. 








Finance, insurance, and real estate: 


Banking. ‘ 37.0 | 36.8 | 


: 
Security dealers and exchanges.........|---.-.-|-------|-------|-------|---.-- 
| 


Insurance carriers. 
Life insurance 
Accident and 
Fire, marine, 

surance 


health insurance. .... 
and casualty 


Services and miscellaneous: 

Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, tourist courts, and motels °. 

Persona! services: 
Laundries, cleaning 

plants... 

Motion pictares: | 

Motion picture ene and distrib- 


and dyeing | 


36.9 | 





Average hourly earnings 





Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banking... 
Security de alers and exchanges 
Insurance carriers ‘ 
Life insurance 
Accident and health insurance.._-. 
Fire, marine, and casualty in- 
Ge scatecstecs oe ee 
| 


$1. 87 | 


7 | $1.88 | 


Services and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, tourist courts, and motels ® 
Personal services: 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing 
plants... 
Motion pictures: 
Motion picture f!ming and distrib- 
uting ...-. 


| $1 86 | $1. 86 


| 
| $1.86 | $1.86 $1. 84 | 





1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to Decem- 
ber 1961, see footnote 1, table A-2. 

For employees cov« red, see footnote 1, table A 

? Preliminary. 

§ Based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which relate to all employees who received pay 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (ICC 
Group I). 


A-3. 


4 Data relate to nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 

5 Excludes eating and drinking places 

* Money payments only; adk litional value of board, room, uniforms, and tips 
not included. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads. (See footnote 3.) 
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TABLE C-2. Average weekly hours, seasonally adjusted, of production workers in selected industries ! 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





y, 1961 1960 
Industry division and group a ee 


T | 
| Sept.? | Aug. July »| May | Apr. | Mar.) Feb. | Jan. | Dee. Nov. | Oct. 
| ! | 


Mining.__- , 7 | .6 K 39.9} 39.3] 40.2] 40 39.3 | 
| | 


Contract construction 3. 8 ’ 36. 9 36. 36. ; 35.7 | 36.9! 38 
Manufacturing-_- 


Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
Furniture and fixtnres_ 
Stone, clay, and glass products-_- 
Primary metal] industries 
Fabricated meta] products_ 
Machinery 
Electrical equipment and supplies - - 
Transportation equipment. - 
Instruments and related products- -- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


—s 


IH OCUR ROO 
SS ieee ee 
SNAKSOLNSDSOO 


“1 
—>F 


Nondurable goods... 
Food and kindred products. - 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products__. ‘ 
Apparel and related products - - -- 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, poe pn | and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products _ - 
*etroleum refining and related industries - _ - 
Rubber and miscellancous plastic products_- 
Teather and leather products_- 


[Dee OW 
NI De 


Wm Oo to OS Go 
s 


= 00 = am OF 
—~ ee OO OO eee nn 


ardor anoo o~ 


mm Orbs bo GO 
2 2 





Wholesale and retail trade ? : | 
Wholesale trade- | { 5 ( 40. 
Retail trade 3_ _- E | 38.2) 37.¢ 38. : | 38.2 


i] 


too 


_~ 


38 





1 For employees covered, see footnote 1, table A-3. Notre: The seasonal adjustment method used is described in “New 
? Preliminary Seasonal Adjustment Factors for Labor Force Components,’’ Monthly Labor 
§ Excludes eating and drinking places. Review, August 1960, pp. 822-827. 
TABLE C-3. Average hourly earnings acer overtime of production workers in manufacturing, 
major industry group ! 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1960 Annual 
average 
Major industry group 


Sept.2| Aug. | July | | 2 | May 


Manufacturing 


aA 
to 
on 
© 


Durable goods 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products, except 
furniture __- 
Furniture and fixtures_ -- 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries__.- 
Fabricated metal products. 
Machinery. 
Electrical eqt 1ipment and supplies 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries.... ée 


NNN wor 
wr 
top 
~~ 





torr 
NNNNNNNeK- 
wWNwNwNNhNK- 


t 
wh nwmnwnnNnnwe- 


NWNNNYNHNNKe 


~ 


Nondurable goods- --.. ‘ 
Food and kindred products- . 
Tobacco manufactures_ 
Textile mill products____. 
Apparel and related products-- 
Paper and allied products | 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- | 
tries... | 3 | 3 } ) ) | 
Chemicals and allied products- - 4 2. 5: 5s 2. { , { 2. 46 | 
Petroleum refining and related industries. 9! . 92 2. 9 . 9 2.¢ 2. 9 2.95 | 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic prod- | 
ucts_... es al 2. 32 4 2.30 | 2.30 
Leather and leather products _ - | 5 . 6 .6 1.64 64 1.64 
| | 


doe ee roe 





1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to Decem- 2 Preliminary. 
ber 1961, see footnote 1, table A-2. For employees covered, see footnote 1, 3 Not available, because average overtime rates are significantly above 
table A-3. Average hourly earnings excluding overtime are derived by as- time and one-half. Inclusion of data for the group in the nondurable goods 
suming that overtime hours are paid for at the rate of time and one-half. total has little effect. 
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manufacturing, by industry ' 


TABLE C-4. Average overtime hours of production workers, in 
Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





| 
| Annual 
average 


1961 





Industry 





Manufacturing 
Durable goods = 
Nondurable goods. - . - 


Durable goods 


Ordnance and accessorie 
Ammunition, except for small arms__--- 
Sighting and fire control equipment.. 
Other ordnance and accessories........- 


wood products, except 


Lumber and 
furniture ii 
Sawmills and pl aning mills... 
Millwork, plywood, and related ‘prod- 
ucts... 
Wooden containers.... 
Miscellaneous wood prodt 


Furniture and fixtures. ...............-.. 
Household furniture. 
Office furniture 
Partitions: office and store fixtures___- 
Other furniture and fixtures..._. 


Stone, clay, and g 
Flat glass___- ‘i 
Glass and glassware, presse d or blown 
Cement, hydraulic.. : 
Structural clay products. - aiieliaai 
Pottery and related products... 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Other stone and mineral products.....- 


lass products_._.-- 


Primary metal industries. - 

Blast furnace and basic steel products 

Iron and steel foundries 

Nonferrous s'nelting and refining.__. 

Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and ex- 
truding.-.. wes 

Nonferrous foundries_... 

Miscellaneous primary m etal industries 


Fabricated metal products. 
Metal cans.. 
Cutlery, handtoo 

ware 
Heating equipr 

tures... . 
Fabricated structural metal pro lucts- 
Screw machine some whe ts, bolts, etc.._- 
Meta! stampings Selects 
Coating, engraving, and allied services 
Miscellaneo abricated wire products 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod- 

Ce DR eS eennene 

Machinery... email 
Engines and turbines_ - 

Farm machinery and equipment. 

Construction and related machinery - - 

Metalworking machinery and equip- 
ment.. . dnaween 

Special industry machinery 

General industrial machinery 

Office, computing and accounting 
chines 

Service industry machines 

Miscellaneous machinery 


is, and general hard-— 


ent and plumbing fix- 


Electrical equipment and supplies 
Electric distribution equipment 
Electrical industrial apparatus. 
Household appliances oy ws: 
Electric lighting and wiring equipme 
Radio and TV receiving sets... .- 
Communication equipment. 
Electronic components and accessories 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment and 

supplies... neni 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipment.. 
Aircraft and parts... -.-. 
Ship and boat buik ling and rep airing. -| 
Railroad equipment... 
Other transportation e quipment 


Instruments and related products. 
Engineering and scientific instrum ents_| 
Mechs a measuring and control de- 

vice 
Optical ond ophthalmic goods... al 
Surgical, medical, and dental ‘equip- | 


. | 
Photographic equipment and supplies.| 
Watches and clocks.................... | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 
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For employees covered, see footnote 1, 


n 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 


the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Over- 


time hours are those paid for at premium rates because (1) they exceeded 


Nondurable goods 


Food and kindred products........... 


cal publishing and printing..... 
g 


aper publishing and printing.... 


di 
Books.... 


a 
Women’s and children’s undergarments. 


Durable goods—Continued 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Hats, caps, and millinery.............. 


8 
GENE. cnc ciegnecnnunetencstadcceseses 


Chemicals and allied products... 


ucts.. 
Paperboard containers and boxes....... 


Finishing textiles, except wool and knit. 


Floor covering... 
Miscellaneous textile goods.- 


Yarn and thread.-_...- 


Weaving and finishing broad woolen 
tt didi jicninehineeminiinainabemes 


Silk and synthetic broad woven fabrics- 
Narrow fabrics and smal! wares-. 


Cotton broad woven fabrics. 


0 TR SE a a ae eee, 


Miscellaneous food and kindred products 


Confectionery and related products. ._.- 


Beverages... 
Cigarettes... 


Grain mill products.................... 
Ati uthdhdiantindhdinapdaignanepecdemen 


0 SSE 
Canned and preserved food, except meats 
Bakery products_._. 


Other manufacturing industries___..... 
BE Ni ccccoccaticusceccese 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware... 
Toys, amusement, and sporting goods_- 
Pens, pencils, office and art materials__. 
Costume jewelry, buttons, and notions. 
Women’s, misses’, and juniors’ outer- 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Bookbinding and sanded industries -... 


Other publishing and printing indus- 
Paints, varnishes and allied products_. 


Agricultural chemicals................. 
Leather tanning and finishing 


Footwear, except rubber.... 
Other leather products...... 


Other petroleum and coal products__. 
Tires and inner tubes. ................. 


Plastics and synthetics, except glass_- 
Soap, cleaners and toilet goods......... 
Other chemical products............... 


Drugs... 


Converted paper and paperboard prod- 
Industrial chemicals................... 


Wen’s and boys’ suits and coats... 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings. -.......... 
Girls’ and children’s outerwear -.-- 
Commercial! printing-.- 

Petroleum refining. 


Tobacco manufactures_.................. 
Textile mill products_...__- 


Paper and 
Perio 


New: 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to Decem- 
These series cover premium overtime hours of production and related 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products. 
Leather and leather products............ 


Printing, publishing and allied industries. 
Petroleum refining and related industries. 


Apparel and related products_........... 
Paper and allied products................ 





Manufacturing—Continued 


r 





ber 1961, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


table A-3. 
workers durin: 
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TABLE C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction activities’ 
[1957—59= 100] 


Revised series; see box, p. 1400. 





1960 Annual 
average 


Activity 
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oct | Sept.?| Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | oc. | Nov. Oct. 
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1960 | 1959 








Man-hours 
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Ordnance and accessories - . 
Lumber and wood produc ts, ex- 

cept furniture 
Furniture and fixtures 4 
Stone, clay, and glass products... on 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products. 
Machinery 
Electrical equipment and supplies. 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products__ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
iudustries 
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Nondurable goods... -.. 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures..... 
Textile mill produc x 
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Paper and allied produc ts 

Printing, publishing, and allied 
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Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum refining and related 
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Rubber and miscellaneous plastic 
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Leather and leather products 
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Payrolls 





Mining 3. 92. 3. 5 | 88.3 . , b 89.0] 89. 90.7 | 94. 95. 97. 
Contract construction 22. 125. 20. 3 7. 105. 6 ‘ .. 35. : 2. 107.9 | 123.3 | 106. 106. 
Manufacturing .2 q 107.6 ‘ 6 103.0 l L .0 | 98.9 6 103.9 | 106. 106.6 | 105. 



































1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to Decem- and for contract construction, to construction workers, as defined in footnote 
ber 1961, see footnote 1, table A-2. 1, table A-3. 
For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related workers ? Preliminary. 


TABLE C-6. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing’ 


[In current and 1957-59 dollars) 





| Annual 
|} everage 
Item | — mal cee 


Sept.’ .| July | June . . | Feb. | Jan. 4 Jov. | Oct. ESE 1000 | 1959 
a 














Manufacturing 


Gross average weekly earnings: 
Current dollars 2. 4 $93. 20 ‘ > $90. 78 ‘ ; ; 4 ; $89. 89 72 
1957-59 dollars . —e, . 89. 27 , .73 | 87.37 q ‘ . 8: ‘ . 04 7.02 | 87.02 

Spendable averag weeekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents: 





74.73 | 75. 5.29 | 75.15 | 74.41 . 39 | 72. 73 72. -72 | 72.18 | 72.88 | 72.71 | 72. 57 
1957-59 dollars... 71. 44 .92 | 72.12 | 72.26 | 71.69 | 70. 59. 59. 5. , .03 | 69.54 | 70.4 . 39 | 70.39 
Worker with 3 dependents: 
Current dollars 82. 31 2. 82.88 | 82.74 | 81.99 95 ; ’ 9. .24 | 79.71 .42 | 80.24 | 80.11 
1957-60 dollars. ..............-....- 78. 69 3 79.39 | 79.56 | 78.99 | 77.91 | 76. } ‘ 5. 2 76.79 | 77.55 | 77.68 | 77.70 

' 















































1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to Decem- puted for 2 types of income receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents, 
ber 1961 see footnote 1, table A-2. For employees covered, see footnote 1, and (2) a worker with 3 dependents. 
Table A-3. The earnings expressed in 1957-50 dollars have been adjusted for changes 

Spendable average weekly earnings are based on gross average weekly in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, 
earnings as published in table C-1, less the estimated amount of the workers’ 2 Preliminary, 

Federal social security and income tax liability. Since the amount of tax oss: Phen eatin eon Geeted te “The Cateeioiien ond Ue of the 


t fd dents supported by the worker as ~ : 
po pg t Oe Sof its qvems income ependal: ie earnings ican been com- Spendable Earnings Series,” Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, pp. 50-54, 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index '—All-city average: All items, groups, 


subgroups, and special 


groups of items 
[1947-49= 100) 





Annual 
average 





June 


fay 











OS eee ee ae 
Cereals and bakery products... .._- 
Meats, poultry, and fish 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other foods at home 4. 


Housing 4.... 
Rent 
Gas and electricity 
Solid and petroleum fuels-- 
Housefurvishtngs- 
Housebold operation... 





es Lae | 


parel 
Men’s and boys’ 


b tr 
sete 


Transportation. 
Public 
Mediea! care 





Personal care 


Reading and recreation 
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Other goods and services 
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160.9 


133.9 
123.5 
133.1 
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Special groups: 
All {tems less food 
Al) items less shelter __ 
All commodities less food 


aw 


OO ee 
Nondurables ' 

Nondurables less food_......-.- 

Nondurables less food and 


S Se 


Durables * 


=O G“Oow oO 
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All services * 
All services less rent 
Household operation services, 
gas, and electricity 
Transportation services 
Medical care services 
Other services . - 


BEB 














tot ps 
BSS 
Neoocew ar 





131.2 


125. 2 


115.6 
118.0 


120. 4 
120.3 


129.5 


111.2 


101.8 


152.7 
155.0 


140.8 
189.3 
168.8 
137.6 


124.8 
115.4 


118.0 
120.7 
120. 5 


130.0 
110.2 
102. 4 


151.7 
154.0 


140.1 
187.6 
165.9 
137.2 


130. 
125. 
115. 
17 


120 
120 


129 
110. 
102 


8! 
nw 


1 
1 
1 
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20. 
20. 
129 130. 
110 

101 102 


take 
=s3 8 


151 
153. 


151. 
153. 


140 
186 
164 
136 


.0 
7 
8 
3 

6 


spe 
ZS 


140.1 
187.0 
165. 1 
136.7 
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0 
2 
9 
4 
0 
0 
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3 
7 
5 
5 
7 
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enon on eno fom} 
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154. 
140. 
188 
167 
137 
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1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 
goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerica)-worker 
families, Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 


the all-city average. 

1 In addition to subgroups shown here, tota! food Includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

1 Includes eggs, fats and olls, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 

‘ In addition to subgroups shown here, total h the p 
Price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

+ Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

* Revised. 

t Includes food, honse paint, solid fuels, fuel of], textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, lsundry soap and detergents, apparel 


alt 1 A hh. 





gasoline, motor oll, prescriptions and drugs, toilet 
goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey. 

‘Includes water heaters, centra) heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and sporting goods 

* Includes rent, home purchase, rea! estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, oy cleaning, laundry service, domestie 
service, telephone, water, —. shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto registration, transit railroad fares, professiona] medica! services, 
hospital services, hospitalisation and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 


(6xcept shoe repairs), 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 


(1947-49 100} 





| 1960 | Annual! average 





r 
Sept. | Aug. | July Apr. aes. | Feb. Jan. | Nov. | Oct. 1960 | 1069 





All items 
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All-city average *............) 1: ; 128.0 | . ° . 127.5 | 127.5 | : 127.4 | 127.8 | 
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All-city average *........... 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 1 Average of 46 cities, 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- + All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one months on a rotating cyole for 15 other cities 
eity than in another, ; 


619484—61——_9 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49 100, unless otherwise specified] 





1961 Annual 
| average 





Commodity group 
June Te le > » ° - | 19602 
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All commodities 118.7 | 118.8 





Farm products and processed foods 98. 97.9 
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Meats, poultry, an 
Dairy products and ice cream-. 
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Crude vegetable oils... 
anes vegetable oils 
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r processed foods. 
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All commodities except farm products 
All commodi .ies except farm and foods 
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Cotton products 
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Industrial chemicals 
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Drugs and pharmaceuticals_ 
Fats and olls, inedible. 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer materials 
Other chemicals and al! 
ucts 

Rubber and rubber products --.. 
Crude rubbe 
Tires and tubes 
Other rubber products 


Lumber and wood products 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 


[1947-49 100, unless otherwise specified] 





Annual 


Commodity group 1961 average 





Oct.2| Sept. | Aug. | July June | May . 1 Mar. 





All commedities except farm and foods—Con. 
Metals and metal products............. - 

70 
Nonferrous metals. . 134 
Metal centainers 156. 
Hardware -| 171 


133 


153. 2 152. 4 
170.1 
135.8 
156.6 
176.3 


132.8 
115.5 


132.3 


149. 2 
153.0 
148.8 


178.3 
181.7 


3166.3 
151.8 


100. 5 
151.8 
140.5 


100.0 


122.3 
126. 4 
158.9 
3129.3 
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Fa — structural metal prod- 


Fabricated nonstructural metal 
ucts 
Steenere and motive products 
Agricultura) machinery and equipment. 
ee machinery and equip- 
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General purpose machinery and equip- 
ment 

Miscellaneous machinery 

Special industry machinery and equip- 
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Furniture and other household durables. - - 
Housebeld furniture 
Commercia! furniture . 
Floor coverings _...... 
Household appliances 
ae radio receivers, and phono- 


rapbs 
Othe: housebold durable goods......... 


Nonmetallic mineral products! 
Fiat glass 
} Sean ao ingredients. 


162.1 
134. 6 
114.2 
133.5 


132.1 
130.8 
121.2 
171.6 


96.8 . 95. 6 
118.4 
74.6 


Prepared asphalt roofing... 
Other nonmetallic minerals 


Tobacco products - bottled beverages... 
Tobacco produc 
Alcobolic aes 
Nonaleohelic beverages. ............... 
Miscellaneous products 
Toys, eae goods, 
amm t ‘ L . 
Manufsctured animal feeds... ¥ ’ . 5. 0 ; q 76.2 ’ 
an cee ries ¥ 7» . j Ly 06. 4 06. 4 
equipmen ll 9} 111.7] 111.0 . ° 111.3 ‘ 111.2 | 111.0 
Other miscellaneous products .__. 133.0 '$132.8 2133.1 4132.3 , | 131. 131.7 | 132.3 | 132.8 | 132.8 | 132.4 | 132.1 
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1 As of us ggg Re new weights reflecting 1958 values were introduced ‘ Formerly titled Fuel, power, and lighting materials. 
into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. § January 1958= 100. 
3 Preliminary. ‘New series. January 1961—100. 
‘Formerly titled Nonmetallic minerals—structural. 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 


[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 





1941 Annual average 





Commodity group 
Sept. . | July June | May | Apr. Mer. | Feb. " 7 , . | 1960% | 1959 


ap om... .7 1105. 4 - .2 {104.7 |105.8 |107.5 |108.0 ° A . I q 104.4 
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Mideontinent pe 124.2 |125.3 
122.1 |127.3 
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93.5 .3 
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102.0 {102.0 
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Antifriction bearings and components... 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-3. «The special index for refined petroleum products is now being published 
1 Preliminary. as 8 subgroup index in table D-3. 
5 Revised. + New series. January 1901 = 100 
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Indexes of wholesale prices,' by stage of processing and durability of product 
]1947-49= 100] 


TABLE D-5. 





Annual 
} average 





Commodity group 





All commodities 


Stage of processing 


Orude materials for further processing... 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs 


% l l | 
Oct.2| Sept. | Aug. July 


118.7 118.8} | 118.91 118. 6 


| 
| 
i 
| 


93.8 
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Dee. nes 
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94.8, 92.7 
85.1) 82.8 
110. 6; 109. 2 


119. 5} 119.6 








8 
85, 
104 


119 6 


Oct. 


1960 * 


118. 6) 


1959 


119.5 


 —= 


96. 
86. 


Crude nonfood materials except fuel 1.5 3} 
Crude nonfood materials, except fuel | 

facturing 6; 108. 

Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, : 

struction. 2.5 4} 142. 

Crude fuel | 124.7) 123.2] 122. 

Orude fuel for manufacturing - - 124.2) 122.8) 122. 

Orude fuel] for nonmanufacturing 2! 23.9) 123. 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components... __.... 

Intermediate materials and components for manu- 


Intermediate materials for food manufacturing -.- 
Intermediate materials for nondurable msnu- 
facturing 
intermedints materials for durable manufacturing 
Components for manufacturing | 
Materiaie and components for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants : inn “a 
Processed fuels and lubricants for ‘manufacturing. 
Processed fuels and lubricants for nonmanufac- | 


mw 


Supplies for manufacturing 

— for nonmanufacturin 
Manufactured animal f 
Other suppites 


——— goods (goods to users, including raw foods and 
uels) | 
Consumer finished goods _. 
Consumer foods 
Consumer crude foods--....- 
Consumer processed foods 
Consumer other nondurable goods 
Consumer durable goods 
Producer finished goods 
Producer finished goods for manufacturing 
Producer finished goods for nonmanufacturing. .-. 


Durability of product 


Total durable goods 
Total nondurable goods 


| 107. 4] 106. 5} 110. 
| 142.6 


| | 
2) 145 5 4) 145.3) 148.3 145.1| 


12. 
0 








: ' . | 142 21) 140.8 
121 2 22. 3) 12 q . 3) 26. 123.4 

21.9) 1: r 122.9 
124.1 


127.0 

















4) 127 8} 
y 0} 103 





104 
0} 156 
1) 149. 
1} 134 
2| 109 
i 100 


6) 109 
1| 133 





23 Roe 
 Kttin b— Sen Km a) 





> 








104 3. 6) 104.3 . 3} 106. 2) 


Total manufactures 


124 
146. 4 


8} 125 


126. o| 


124 


147.0 


Durable manufactures 

Nondurable manufactures. _- 
Total raw or slightly processed goods 

Durable raw or slightiy processed goods ......- 

Nondurable raw or slightly proveassed goods 


97.9] 96.6] 95.0] 96.3] 97.4 08. 8) 9 


146. 3) 146. 8] 146.4) 140. 4] 146.3) 147 


109. 9} 4 4 3 5} 108 

99.3] 99. 3| 99 | 98.6) 98.9 

108. 6} ; | 107.4) 114.1 
99 98. 98.1 


. 5] 146. 
107. H 7} 108. 

97.3 a| . 8) 97. 
| 110.8 111.9) 109.7 


108. 5 





OR. 
110.7 











1 See footnote 1, table D-3. 
? Preliminary. 
4 Revised. 


Nore: For description of the series by stage of Rrocensing, see New BLS 
Economic Sector Indexes of Wholesale Prices (in Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1985, pp. 1448-1453); and by durability of product and data begin- 
a with 1247, see Wh olesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957, BLS Bull, 
1 1958). 
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E.—Work Stoppages 
TasLe E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
| or year 





Montb and year 


Beginning in In effect dur- Beginning itn In effect dur- Percent of esti- 
month or year ing month month or year tng month Number mated work- 
{ng time 





16, 900, 000 


8 


1935-39 (average)... ............... 
— (average) 


38 
g82 S82 SSESSESESESSE8882 


B22 
EE 





, 600, 000 
34, 100, 000 
50, 500, 000 
38, 800, 000 
22, 900, 000 
59, 100, 000 


33 


x€§ 


-_ 
_ 
s 





22, 600, 000 
28, 200, 000 
33, 100, 060 
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$2 92 92 92 90.» 99 Em Sm wm 00 99 99 ym» wm 9099 
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& 8 
3 


SS 
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_ 


Bez 
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1, 680, 000 

1, 320, 000 

. 3, 150, 000 
277, 000 2, 380, 000 


co 
aS 


= 
S 


325 
310 
October? _...___. febtimeneeasen | 300 











S585 





' The date include all known strikes or lockouts involving 6 or more or second effect on other establishments or industries whose employees 
Workers and jasting a ful! day orshiftor longer. Figures on workers involved i¢ a8 & result of material or service shortages. 
and man-days Idle cover all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in estab- nary. 
Ushments directly involved In a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect § Revised preliminary 





New Publications Available 


For Sale 


Order sale publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or money order, payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. Copies may also be purchased from any 
of the Bureau’s regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addresses of these offices.) 


BLS Bull. 1304: Subcontracting Clauses in Major Collective Bargaining 
Agreements. 33 pp. 30 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1310: National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, 
and Clerical Pay, Winter 1960-61. 53 pp. 40 cents. 


BLS Report No. *°9: Labor Law and Practice in Honduras. 37 pp. 30 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


Single copies of the reports listed below are furnished without cost as long as supplies 
permit. Write to Bureau of- Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D.C., or to any of the Bureau’s regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addresses 
of these offices.) 


BLS Report No. 205: Wage Chronology: Commonwealth Ediscn Co. of 
Chicago, 1945-v1. 16 pp. 


BLS Reports (Nos. 1-200): I. Subject Classification; II. Numerical Listing. 
September 1961. 16 pp. 
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